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PREFACE. 

W  HEN  I  quitted  home,  on  a  little  excur* 
fion  in  the  fpring  of  this  prefent  year  1808, 
a  thought  flruck  me,  which  I  began  to  put 
into  immediate  execution.  1  determined  to 
commit  to  paper  any  little  circumftances 
that  might  arife,  and  any  converfations  in 
which  I  might  be  engaged,  when  the  fub- 
jeft  was  at  all  important,  though  there 
might  be  nothing  particularly  new  or  in- 
terefting  in  the  difcuffion  itfelf, 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  as  occafions  arofe 
to  furnifh  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  North,  in  the  autumn  of  this  fame 
year,  it  was  my  amufement  on  my  journey 
to  look  over  and  arrange  thefe  papers. 

As  foon  as  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I 

lent  my  manufcript  to  a  confidential  friend, 

as  the  fhorteft  way  of  imparting   to  him 

whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our 
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*feparatlon,  together  with  my  reflections  off 
thofe  occurrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  his 
expectations  low,  by  apprizing  him,  that  in 
a  tour  from  my  own  houfe  in  Weftmore- 
land  to  the  houfe  of  a  friend  in  Hampfhire, 
he  muft  not  look  for  adventures,  but  con- 
tent himfelf  with  the  every  day  details  of 
common  life,  diverfified  only  by  the  differ- 
ent habits  and  tempers  of  the  perfons  with 
whom  I  had  converfed. 

He  brought  back  my  manufcript  in  a  few 
days,  with  an  earnefl  wifh  that  I  would  cori- 
fent  to  its  publication,  affuring  me  that  he 
was  of  opinion  it  might  not  be  altogether 
ufelefs,  not  only  to  young  men  engaged  in 
the  fame  purfuit  with  myfelf,  but  to  the 
general  reader.  He  obviated  all  objections 
arifing  from  my  want  of  leifure,  during 
my  prefent  interefting  engagements,  by  of- 
fering to  undertake  the  whole  bufmefs  him- 
felf, and  to  releafe  me  from  any  further 
trouble,  as  he  was  juft  fetting  out  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  propofed  paffing  more  time 
than  the  printing  would  require. 

8  Thus 
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Thus  I  am  driven  to  the  ftale  apology  for 
publiming  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  have  withheld — the  impor- 
tunity of  friends  :  an  apology  fo  commonly 
unfounded,  and  fo  repeatedly  alleged,  from 
the  days  of  John  Fauftus  to  the  publication 
of  C  celebs. 

But  whether  my  friend,  or  my  vanity,  had 
the  largefl  mare  of  influence,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  indulge  the  hope  that  a  better  motive 
than  either  friendfhip  or  vanity  was  an  ope- 
rating ingredient  in  my  confent.  Be  that  as 
it  may  —  I  fent  him  my  copy  "  with  all  its 
imperfettions  on  its  head."  It  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  of  which  the  following  ex- 
tract mail  conclude  thefe  Ihort  prefatory  re- 
marks : 

"  I  here  fend  you  my  manufcript,  with 
permiflion  to  make  what  ufe  of  it  you  pleafe. 
By  publifhing  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me 
the  particular  cenfure  of  two  clauses  of  cri- 
tics. The  Novel  reader  will  reject  it  as  dull. 
The  religious  may  throw  it  afide  as  fri- 
volous. The  one  will  accufe  it  of  exceflive 
A  3  ftri&nefs  5 
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firictnefs;  the  other  of  cenfurable  levity. 
Readers  of  the  former  defcription  mufl  be 
fatisfied  with  the  following  brief  and  general 
anfwer-^- 

'*  Had  it  been  my  leading  object  to  have 
indulged  in  details  that  have  amufement  only  , 
for  their  end,  it  might  not  have  been  difficult 
to  have  produced  a  work  more  acceptable 
to  the  tafles  accuftomed  to  be  gratified  with 
fuch  competitions.  But  to  entertain  that 
defcription  of  readers  makes  no  part  of  my 
defign. 

"  The  perfons  with  whom  I  have  aflbci- 
ated  in  my  excurfion,  were,  principally, 
though  not  exclufively,  the  family  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman  and  a  few  of  his  friends  —  a 
k  narrow  field  and  unproductive  of  much  va- 
riety !  The  generality  of  thefe  characters 
move  in  the  quiet  and  regular  courfe  of  do* 
meftic  life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  diffi- 
cult fituations.  It  was  a  fcene  rather  favour- 
able to  reflection  than  defcription.  Social 
intercourfe,  and  not  flriking  events,  marked 
the  daily  progrefs  of  my  vifit.  I  had  little 

of 
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of  pathetic  fcenes  or  trying  circumftances 
to  work  on  my  own  feelings,  or  by  the  re- 
lation of  them  to  work  on  the  feelings  of 
others.  My  friend's  houfe  refembled  the 
reign  of  fome  pacific  fovereigns.  It  was  the 

- 

pleafantefl  to  live  in,  but  its  annals  were 
not  the  mod  fplendid  to  record.  The  pe- 
riods which  make  life  happy  do  not  always 
render  hiflory  brilliant. 

"  Great  paifions,  therefore,  and  great 
trials  growing  out  of  them,  as  I  did  not  wit- 
nefs,  I  have  not  attempted  to  delineate.  Love 
itfelf  appears  in  thefe  pages,  not  as  an  un- 
governable impulfe,  but  as  a  fentiment  arf- 
fing  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  infpire  at- 
tachment in  perfons  under  the  dominion  of 
reafon  and  religion,  brought  together  by  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  occurrences,  in  a  private 
family  party, 

"  The  familiar  converfations  of  this  little 
fociety  comprehend  a  confiderable  portion  of 
this  flender  work.  The  texture  of  the  nar- 
rative is  fo  flight,  that  it  barely  ferves  for  a 

ground  into  which  to  weave  the  fentiments 

and 
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and  obfervations  which  it  was  defighed  to 
introduce, 

"It  may  not  be  unneceflfary  to  anticipate 
an  objection  to  which  thefe  converfations  may 
fometinies  be  thought  liable.     In  a  few  in- 
ftances  the  fpeeches  may  be  charged  with  a 
degree  of  fliffnefs,  and  with  a  length  not  al- 
together confident  with  familiar  dialogue.   I 
imift  apologize  for  this  by  obferving,  that 
when  the  fubjects  were  ferious,  the  dialogue 
would  not,  in  every  inftance,  bend  to  fuch 
facilities,  nor  bre?,k  into  fuch  fmall  parcels, 
as  may  eafily  be  effected  in  the  difcuffion  of 
topics  of  gayer  intercourfe. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  meet  the  objections  of 
the  more  pious  reader,  if  any  fuch  mould 
condefcend  to  perufe  this  little  performance. 
If  it  be  objected,  that  religious-  characters 
have  been  too  induftrioufly  brought  for- 
ward, and  their  faults  fomewhat  too  feverely 
treated,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  while  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work 
to  animadvert  on  thofe  very  faults,  it  has 
never  been  done  with  the  infidious  defign  of 

depre- 
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depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view, 
by  expofing  the  fault,  to  correct  the  prac- 
tice. Grofsly  vicious  characters  have  fel- 
dom  come  in  my  way,  but  I  had  frequent 
occafion  to  obferve  the  different  fhapes  ancl 
fliades  of  error  in  various  defcriptions  of  fo* 
ciety,  not  only  in  thofe  worldly  perfons  who 
do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of  their 
fcheme,  but  on  the  miftakes  and  inconfift- 
encies  of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the 
errors  of  fome  who  would  be  aftonimed  not 
to  find  themfelves  reckoned  altogether  reli- 
gious. I  have  not  fo  much  animadverted  on 
the  unavoidable  faults  and  frailties  infepa- 
rable  from  humanity,  even  in  the  befl  cha- 
racters, and  which  the  befl  characters  moil 
fenfibly  feel,  and  moft  feelingly  deplore,  as 
on  thofe  errors  which  are  often  tolerated, 
juftified,  and  in  fome  inftances  fyftematized. 
"  If  I  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  the 
ambitious  hope  that  thefe  pages  may  not  be 
entirely  ufelefs  ;  if  I  have  failed  in  my  en- 
deavours to  mew  how  religion  may  be 
brought  to  mix  with  the  concerns  of  ordinary 

life, 
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life,  without  impairing  its  activity,  leflening 
its  chearfulnefs,  or  diminifhing  its  ufefulr 
nefs  ;  if  I  have  erred  in  fancying  that  ma- 
terial defects  exifl  in  fafhionable  education ; 
if  I  have  been  wrong  in  fuppofing  that  fe- 
males  of  the  Higher  clafs  may  combine  more 
domeftic   knowlege  with  more  intellectual 
acquirement,    that  they  may  be  at  the  fame 
time  more  knowing  and  more  ufeful,  than 
has  always  been  thought  neceflary  or  com- 
patible j  —  in  fhort  if  I  (hall  be  found  to 
have  totally  difappointed  you,  my  friends  in 
your  too  fanguine  opinion  that  fpme  little 
benefit  might  arife  from  the  publication,   J 
fhall  reft  fatisfied  with  a  low  and  negative 
merit.     I  muft  be  contented  with  the  hum- 
ble hope  that  no  part  of  thefe  volumes  will 
be  found  injurious  to  the  important  interefts, 
which  it  was  rather  in  my  wifh,  than  in  my 
ability  to  advance :  that  where  I  failed  in  effect- 
ing good,  little  evil  has  been  done :   that  $ 
my  book  has  anfwered  no  valuable  purpofe,  it 
has,  at  leaft,  not  added  to  the  number  of  thofe 
publications,  which,  by  impairing  the  virtue, 
7  have 
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have  diminifhed  the  happinefs  of  mankind  : 
that  if  I  poflfefled  not  talents  to  promote  the 
caufe  of  Chriflian  morals,  I  poflefifed  an 
abhorrence  of  thofe  principles  which  lead  to 
their  contamination. 

«  CCELEBS." 
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CHAP.  I. 

JL  HAVE  been  fometimes  furprifed  when 
in  converfation  I  have  been  exprelfing  my 
admiration  of  the  character  of  Eve  in  her 
flate  of  innocence,  as  drawn  by  our  immor- 
tal poet,  to  hear  objections  ftarted  by  thofe, 
from  whom  of  all  critics  I  mould  have  leaft 
expected  it — the  ladies.  I  confefs  that  as 
the  Sophia  of  Rouffeau  had  her  young  ima- 
gination captivated  by  the  character  of 
Fenelon's  Telemachus,  fo  I  early  became 
enamoured  of  that  of  Milton's  I$ve.  I 
never  formed  an  idea  of  conjugal  happinefs, 
but  my  mind  involuntarily  adverted  to  the 
graces  of  that  6ni£hed  picture, 

VOL.  x.  B  Th* 
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The  kdies,  in  order  to  juftify  their  cen- 
fure,  afiert  that  Milton,  a  harih  domeftic 
tyrant,  muft  needs  be  a  very  inadequate 
judge,  and  of  coiirfe  a  very  unfair  delineator, 
of  female  accomplifhments.  Thefe  fair  ca- 
villers draw  their  inference  from  premifes, 
from  which  I  have  always  been  accuftomed 
to  deduce  a  directly  contrary  conclufion. 
They  infifl  that  it  is  highly  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  fex,  that  the  poet  mould 
affirm  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wife, 

"  To  fludy  houfehold  good, 
And  good  works  in  her  hufband  to  promote." 

'#-• 

\Now  according  to  my  notion  of  "  houfe- 
hold good,"  which  does  not  include  one 
idea  of  drudgery  or  fervility,'  but  which  in- 
volves-a  large  and  comprehenfive  fcheme  of 
excellence,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  let 
a  woman  know  what  me  may,  yet  if  me 
knows  not  this,  flie  is  ignorant  of  the  moft 
indifpenfible,  and  moft  appropriate  branch 
of  female  knowlege^>  Without  it,  however 

flie 


fhe  may  Infpire  admiration  abroad,  me  will 
never  excite  efteem,  nor  of  courfe  du- 
rable affection,  at  home,  and  will  bring 
neither  credit  nor  comfort  to  her  ill-flarred 
partner. 

The  domeftic  arrangements  of  fuch  a  wo- 
man as  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  the 
poet  referable^  if  I  may  fay  without  pro- 
fanenefs  thofe  of  Providence,  whofe  under- 
agent  fhe  is.  Her  wifdom  is  feen  in  its  effects. 
Indeed  it  is  rather  felt  than  feen.  It  is  fen- 
libly  acknowleged  in  the  peace,  the  happi- 
nefs,  the  virtue  of  the  component  parts  ;  in 
the  order  regularity  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  fyftem,  of  which  me  is  the  moving 
fpring.  <The  perfection  of  her  character, 
as  the  divine  poet  intimates,  does  not  arife 
from  a  prominent  quality  or  a  fhewy  talent, 
or  a  brilliant  accomplimment,  but  it  is  the 
beautiful  combination  and  refult  of  them  all. 
Her  excellences  conftft  not  fo  much  in  acts 
as  in  habits^  in 

Thofe  thoufand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions. 

BV2  A  de- 
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A  defcription  more  calculated  than  any 
I  ever  met  with,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
pureft  conduct  refulting  from  the  beft 
principles.  *vlt  gives  an  image  of  that  tran- 
quillity, fmoothnefs,  and  quiet  beauty,  which 
is  of  the  very  effence  of  perfection  in  a  wife  j 
while  the  happily  chofen  verb  flow  takes 
away  any  impreffion  of  dullnefs,  or  flag- 
nant  torpor,  which  the  ftill  idea  might  other- 
wife  fugged. 

But  the  offence  taken  by  the  ladies  againft 
the  uncourdy  bard  is  chiefly  occafioned  by 
his  having  prefumed  to  intimate  that  conju- 
gal obedience 

Is  woman's  higheft  honour  and  her  praife. 

This  is  fo  nice  a-  point  that  I,  as  a  bache- 
lor, dare  only  jufl  hint,  that  on  this  delicate 
queftion  the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch 
farther  than  the  apoftle.  Nay,  Paul  is 
ftill  more  uncivilly  explicit  than  Milton.  If, 
however,  I  could  hope  to  bring  over  to  my 
fide  critics,  who,  being  of  the  party,  are  too 
apt  to  prejudge  the  caufe,  I  would  point 
out  to  them  that  the  fuppofed  harfhnefs  of 
i  the 
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the  obfervalion  is  quite  done  away  by  the 
recollection  that  this  fcrupled  "  obedience'* 
is  fo  far  from  implying  degradation,  that  it 
is  connected  with  the  injun&ion  to  the 
woman  "  to  promote  good  works"  in  her ' 
hufband;  an  injunction  furely  inferring  a 
degree  of  influence  that  raifes  her  condi- 
tion, and  reflores  her  to  all  the  dignity  of 
equality ;  it  makes  her  not  only  the  aflb- 
ciate  but  the  infpirer  of  his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  economical  part  of 
the  character  of  Eve.  And  here  me  exhi- 
bits a  confummate  fpecimen  and  beautiful 
model  of  domeftic  flull  and  elegance.  How 
exquifitely  conceived  is  her  reception  and 
entertainment  of  Raphael!  How  mordeft 
and  yet  how  dignified  !  I  am  afraid  I  know 
fome  hufbands  who  would  have  had  to  en- 
counter very  ungracious  looks,  not  to  fay 
words,  if  they  had  brought  home  even  an 
angel,  unexpectedly  to  dinner.  Not  fo  our 
general  mother. 


"Her 


"  Her  difpatchful  looks,"     . 

Her  hofpitable  thoughts, intent 

What  choice  to  chufe  for  delicacy  belt, 

all  indicate  not  only  the  "  prompt"  but  the 
.cheerful  "  obedience."    Though  her  repafl 
confifted  only  of  the  fruits  of  Paradife, 
Whatever  earth,  all  bearing  mother,  yields  ; 

Yet  of  thefe,  with  a  liberal  hofpitality, 

.  She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unfparing  hand. 

The  fineft  modern  lady  need  not  difdain 
the  arrangement  of  her  table,  which  was 

So  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Taftes  not  well  joined,  inelegant,  but  bring 
Tafte  after  tafte,  upheld  by  kindlieft  change. 

It  muft,  however,  I  fear,  be  conceded,  by 
the  way,  that  this  "  tafte  after  tafte"  rather 
holds  out  an  encouragement  to  fecond 
courfes. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  finimed 
their  repaft,  which,  let  it  be  obferved,  before 
they  tafted,  Adam  acknowleged  that 

Thefe  bounties  from  our  Nourt/ber  are  given, 
From  whom  all  perfect  good  defcends. 

Milton, 
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Milton,  with  great  liberality  to  that  fex 
againft  which  he  is  accufed  of  fo  much  feveri- 
ty,  obligingly  permitted  Eve  to  fit  much  longer 
after  dinner,  than  moft  modern  hufbands 
would  allow.  She  had  attentively  liftened  to 
all  thehiftorical  and  moral  fubje&s  fo  divinely 
difcufled  between  the  firft  Angel  and  the 
firft  Man ;  and  perhaps  there  can  fcarcely  be 
found  a  more  beautiful  trait  of  a  delicately 
attentive  wife,  than  me  exhibits,  by  with- 
drawing at  the  exact  point  of  propriety. 
She  does  not  retire  in  confequence  of  any 
look  or  geflure,  any  broad  fign  of  impa- 
tience, much  lefs  any  command  or  intima- 
tion of  her  hufband  j  but  with  the  ever 
watchful  eye  of  vigilant  affe&ion  and  deep  , 
humility : 

When  by  his  countenance  he  feemed 
Entering  en  thoughts  abftrufe, 

inftrucled  only  by  her  own  quick  intuition 
of  what  was  right  and  delicate,  fhe  with- 
drew. And  here  again  how  admirably 
docs  the  poet  fuftain  her  intellectual  dignity, 
B  4  Toft- 
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foftened  by  a  moft  tender  ftroke  of  conjugal 
affe&ion. 

Yet  went  flie  not,  as  not  with  fuch  difcourfe 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high— fuch  pleafure  flie  referred, 
Adam  relating,  flie  fole  auditrefs 

On  perufing,  however,  the  tete-a-tete 
which  her  abfence  occafioned,  methinks  I 
hear  fome  fprightly  lady,  frefh  from  the 
Royal  Inflitution,  exprefs  her  wonder  why 
Eve  fhould  be  banifhed  by  her  hufband  from 
Raphael's  fine  lecture  on  aflronomy  which 
follows  ;  was  not  me  as  capable  as  Adam  of 
underitanding  all  he  faid,  of 

Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb  ? 
If,  however,  the  imaginary  fair  obje&or 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of 
the  eighth  book  of  this  immortal  work,  it 
will  raife  in  her  eftimation  both  the  poet 
and  the  heroine,  when  me  contemplates  the 
juft  propriety  of  her  being  abfent  before 
Adam  enters  on  the  account  of  the  forma- 
tion, beauty  and  attractions  of  his  wife,  and 
of  his  own  love  and  admiration.  She  will 

farther 
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farther  obferve,  in  her  progrefs  through 
this  divine  poem,  that  the  author  is  fo  far 
from  making  Eve  a  mere  domeftic  drudge, 
an  unpoliflied  houfewife,  that  he  pays  an 
invariable  attention  even ,  to  external  ele- 
gance, in  his  whole  delineation,  afcribing 
grace  to  her  fteps  and  dignity  to  her 
gefture.  He  uniformly  keeps  up  the  fame 
combination  of  intellectual  worth  and  po- 
liihed  manners ; 

For  foftnefs  flie,  and  fweet  attra&ive  grace. 

And  her  hufband,  fo  far  from  a  churlifh  in- 
fenfibility  to  her  perfe&ions,  politely  calls  her 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accompli/tied  Eve. 

I  will  not,  however,  affirm  that  Adam,  or 
even  Milton,  annexed  to  ihe  term  accom- 
plijhed  precifely  the  idea  with  which  it  is  af- 
fociated  in  the  mind  of  a  true  modern  bred 
lady. 

If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet's  gallantry, 
that  he  remarks 

How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace, 
And  wifdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair  j 

let    it    be    remembered    that    the    obfer- 

vation 
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vation  proceeds  .from  the  lips  of  Eve  her? 
felf,  and  thus  adds  to  her  other  graces,  the 
crowning  grace  of  humility. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  I  mould  proceed 
from  my  criticifm  to  inyfelf.  The  con- 
nection and  of  courfe  the  tranfition  will  be 
found  more  natural  than  may  appear,  til} 
developed  by  my  flight  narrative. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    II. 

1  AM  a  young  man,  nor  quite  four  and- 
twenty,  of  an  antient  and  refpectable  fa- 
mily, and  confiderable  eflate  in  one  of  the 
jiorthern  counties.  Soon  after  I  had  com- 
pleted my  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh, my  father  fell  into  a  lingering  ill- 
nefs.  I  attended  him  with  an  afliduity 
which  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  lefibns  of 
wifdom  and  the  example  of  piety,  which  I 
daily  received  from  him.  After  languiming 
about  a  year  I  loft  him,  and  in  him  the 
mofi  affectionate  father,  the  moft  enlight- 
ened companion,  and  the  moft  chriftian 
friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  fo  poignant, 
and  fo  lafting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on 
inyfelf  to  leave  her,  even  for  the  fake  of 
attaining  thofe  advantages,  and  enjoying 
thofe  pleafures,  which  may  be  reaped  by  a 
wider  range  of  obfervation,  by  a  more  ex- 
tended 
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tended  furvey  of  the  multifarious 
feabits,  purfuits,  and  characters  of  general 
fcciety.  I  felt  with  Mr,  Gray  that  we  can 
never  have  but  one  mother,  and  poftponed 
from  time  to  time  the  moment  of  leaving 
Some. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  though  it  was 
mow  her  fole  remaining  wifh  to  fqe  me  hap- 
pily married,  yet  I  wasdefirousdf  firft  put- 
ting myfelf  in  a  fituation  which  might  afford 
me  a  more  extenfive  field  of  enquiry  before 
I  ventured  to  take  fo  irretrievable  a  ftep,  a 
ffep  which  might  pephaps  affed:  my  happi- 
nefs  in  both  worlds.  But  time  did  not 
Ihang  heavy  on  my  hands  5  if  I  had  little 
fociety,  I  had  many  books.  My  father  had  left 
me  a  copious  library,  and  I  had  learnt  from 
lim  to  fele£t  whatever  was  mofl  valuable  in 
that  bell  fpecies  of  Literature,  which  tends 
to  form  the  principles,  the  underftanding, 
the  taile,  and  the  character.  My  father  had 
pa!Ted  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  gay 
and  bufy  world  ;  and  our  domeflic  fociety 
in  the  country  had  been  occafionally  enli- 
vened 
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vened  by  vifits  from  fome  of  his  London 
friends,  men  of  fenfe  and  learning,  and  fbrae 
of  them  men  of  piety. 

My  mother,  when  (he  was  hi  tolerable 
fpirits,  was  now  frequently  defcribing  the  kind 
of  woman  whom  me  wifhed  me  to  marry. 
"  I  am  fb  firmly  perfuaded,  Charles,"  woulJi 
file  kindly  fay,  "  of  the  juftnefs  of  your 
tafte,  and  the  re&itude  of  your  principles, 
that  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  your  being 
milled  by  the  captivating  exterior  of  any 
woman  who  is  greatly  deficient  either  in 
fenfe  or  conduct  ;  but  remember,  my  fon, 
that  there  are  many  women  againfl  whofe 
characters  there  lies  nothing  very  objection- 
able, who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taile,  or 
to  communicate  rational  happinefs.  Do  not 
indulge  romantic  ideas  of  fuper-human  ex- 
cellence. Remember  that  the  faireft  creature 
is  a  fallen  creature.  Yet  let  not  your  ftandard 
be  low.  If  it  be  abfurd  to  expecl  perfection,  it 
is  not  unreafonable  to  expedl  confiftency.  Do 
not  fufFer  yourfelf  to  be  caught  by  a  mining 
quality,  till  you  know  it  is  not  counteracted 

by 
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by  the  oppofite  defect.  Be  not  taken  in  by 
flrictnefs  in  one  point,  till  you  are  affured 
there  is  no  laxity  in  others.  In  character, 
as  in  architecture^  proportion  is  beauty. 
The  education  of  the  prefent  race  of  fe- 
males is  not  Very  favourable  to  domeftic 
happinefs.  For  my  own  part  I  call  educa- 
tion, not  that  which  fmothers  a  woman  with 
accomplimments,  but  that  which  tends  to 
confolidate  a  firm  and  regular  fyftem  of  cha- 
racter; that  which  tends  to  form  a  friend, 
a  companion,  and  a  wife.  I  call  education, 
not  that  which  is  made  up  of  the  fhreds 
and  patches  of  ufelefs  arts,  but  that  which 
inculcates  principles,  polifhes  tafte,  regulates 
temper,  cultivates  reafon,  fubdues  the  paf- 
fions,  directs  the  feelings,  habituates  to  re- 
flection, trains  to  felf-denial,  and,  more  efpe- 
cialty,  that  which  refers  all  actions,  feelings, 
fentiments,  taftes,  and  palfions,  to  the  love 
and  fear  of  God." 

I  had  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  con- 

trafting  the  charms  of  my  native  place  with 

t)ie  lefs  wild  and  romantic  beauties  of  the 

3  fouth. 
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fbuth.  I  was  paffionately  fond  of  the 
fcenery  that  furrounded  me,  which  had 
never  yet  lofl  that  power  of  pleafing,  which 
k  is  commonly  imagined  that  novelty  can 
alone  confer. 

The  Priory,  a  handfome  Gothic  manfion 
jftands  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  extenfive, 
but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  are  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  feet  of  which  are  covered  with 
wood  that  defcends  almoft  to  the  houfe.  On 
one  fide  a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds 
among  the  mountains ;  the  bright  variegated 
tints  of  its  meadows  and  corn  fields,  with 
here  and  there  a  little  white  cottage,  env 
bofomed  in  trees,  are  finely  contrafted  with 
the  awful  and  impaflable  fells  which  con- 
tain it. 

An  inconfiderable  but  impetuous  river 
rumes  from  the  mountains  above,  through 
this  unadorned  but  enchanting  little  valley, 
and  paiTes  through  the  Park  at  the  diftance 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  houfe. 
The  ground  falls  beautifully  down  to  it ; 
and  on  the  other  fide  is  a  fine  wood  of 

birch 
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birch  overhanging  the  river,  which  is  here 
croifed  by  a  fmall  ruflic  bridge :  after  be- 
ing enlarged  by  many  ftreams  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  it  runs  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  lake  below,  which,  from  the  front 
of  the  houfe,  is  feen  in  full  beauty.  It  is  a 
noble  expanfe  of  water.  The  mountains  that 
furround  it  are  fome  of  them  covered  with 
wood,  fome  fkirted  with  cultivation,  fome 
rocky  and  barren  to  the  water's  edge  j  while 
the  rugged  fummits  of  them  all  prefent  every 
variety  of  fantaftic  outline.  Towards  the 
head  of  the  lake  a  neat  little  village  orna- 
ments the  banks,  and  wonderfully  harmo- 
nizes with  the  finiple  beauty  of  the  fcene. 
At  an  opening  among  the  hills,  a  view  is 
caught  of  the  diftant  country,  a  wide  vale 
richly  wooded,  adorned  every  where  with 
towns,  villages*  and  gentlemen's  houfes,  and 
backed  by  fublime  mountains,  rivalling  in 
height,  though  not  in  their  broken  and 
Alpine  forms,  thofe  that  more  immediately 
furround  us. 

While 
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While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  between 
the  enjoyment  of  this  exquifite  fcenery,  my 
books,  the  care  of  my  affairs,  my  filial  at- 
tentions, and  my  religious  duties,  I  was 
fuddenly  deprived  of  my  ineftimable  mother* 
She  died  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

Addifon  has  finely  touched  on  the  fmgu- 
lar  fort  of  delicate  and  refined  tendernefs  of 
a  father  for  a  daughter :  but  I  am  perfuaded 
that  there  is  no  affection  of  the  human 
heart  more  exquifitely  pure  than  that  which 
is  felt  by  a  grateful  fon  towards  a  mother 
Vfho  foftered  his  infancy  with  fondnefs, 
watched  over  his  childhood  with  anxiety, 
and  his  youth  with  an  intereft  compounded 
of  all  that  is  tender,  wife,  and  pious. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  folitude  ; 
the  former  is,  I  believe,  the  befl  flate  for 
the  mind  of  man,  the  latter  almoft  the 
worft.  In  complete  folitude  the  eye  wants 
objects,  the  heart  wants  attachments,  the 
underflanding  wants  reciprocation.  The  cha- 
racter lofes  its  tendernefs  when  it  has  no- 
thing to  love,  its  firmnefs  when  it  has  none 

VOL.  i.  c  to 
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to  ftrengthen  it,  its  fweetnefs  when  it  has 
nothing  to  foothe  it ;  its  patience  when  it 
meets  no  contradi&ion,  its  humility  when 
it  is  furrounded  by  dependants,  and  its  deli- 
cacy in  the  eonverfation  of  the  uninformed* 
Where  the  intercourfe  is  very  unequal,  fo~ 
ciety  is  fomething  worfe  than  folitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relifh  for  domeftic 
happinefs ;  and  this  propenfity  had  been 
eherimed  by  what  I  had  feen  and  enjoyed  in> 
my  father's  family.  Home  was  the  fcene  in 
which  my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only, 
delights  worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  intel- 
lectual, immortal  man ;. 

fole  blifs  of  Paradife 
Which  has  furviv'd  the  fall. 

This  inclination  had  been  much  increafecfc 
by  my  father's  turn  of  eonverfation.  He 
often  faid  to  me,  "  I  know  your  domeftic 
propenfities ;  and  I  know,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  colour  of  your  future  life  will  ber 
in  a  particular  manner,  determined  by  the 
turn  of  mind  of  the  woman  you  may  marry. 
Were  you  to  live  in  the  bufy  haunts  of 
8  men 
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men;  were  you  of  any  profefiion,  or  likely 
to  be  engaged  in  public  life,  though  I  would 
ftill  counfel  you  to  be  equally  careful  in 
your  choice,  yet  your  happinefs  would  not 
fo  immediately,  fo  exclulively  depend  on 
the  individual  fociety  of  a  woman,  as  that  of 
a  retired  country  gentleman  mull  do.  A 
man  of  fenfe  who  loves  home,  and  lives  at 
home,  requires  a  wife  who  can  and  will  be 
at  half  the  expence  of  mind  neceffary  for 
keeping  up  the  chearful,  animated,  elegant 
intercourfe  which  forms  fo  great  a  part  of 
the  bond  of  union  between  intellectual  and 
well-bred  perfons.  Had  your  mother  been 
a  woman  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant  mind, 
virtuous  and  pious  as  me  is,  what  abatement 
muft  there  have  been  in  the  bleffings  of  my 
lot !  The  exhibiting  the  difplaying  wife 
may  entertain  your  company,  but  it  is  only 
the  informed,  the  refined,  the  cultivated  wo- 
man who  can  entertain  yourfelf ;  and  I  pre- 
fume  whenever  you  marry  you  will  marry 
primarily  for  yourfelf,  and  not  for  your 
friends :  you  will  want  a  COMPANION  :  an. 
ARTIST  you  may  hire. 

C  2  «  But 
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"  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  fam 
infilling  fo  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  am 
afluming  that  all  is  right  in  flill  more  eflen- 
dal  points.  Do  not  be  contented  with  this 
fuperftru&ure,  till  you  have  afcertained  the 
folidity  of  the  foundation.  The  ornaments 
which  decorate,  do  not  fupport  the  edifice ! 
Guarded  as  you  are  by  Chriftian  principles, 
and  confirmed  in  virtuous  habits,  I  truft 
you  may  fafely  look  abroad  into  the  world. 
Do  not,  however,  irrevocably  difpofe  of 
your  affections  till  you  have  made  the  long- 
promifed  vifit  to  my  earlieft,  wifeft,  and 
beft  friend  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  far  from 
defiring  that  your  friend  mould  direct 
your  choice.  It  is  what  even  your  father 
would  not  do :  but  he  will  be  the  moft 
faithful  and  moft  difmterefted  of  counfel- 
lors."  / 

I  refolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave 
the  Priory,  the  feat  of  my  anceftors,  to  make 
a  tour  not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley 
Grove  in  Hamplhire,  the  refidence  of  my 
father's  friend  ;  a  vifit  I  was  about  to  mak^ 
with  him  jufl  before  his  laft  illnefs.  He 

wiflied. 
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wiflied  me  to  go  alone,  but  I  could  not 
prevail  on  rayfelf  to  defert  his  tick-bed  for 
any  fche^me  of  amufement. 

I  began  to  long  earneftly  for  the  pleaf 
fures  of  converfation,  pleafures  which,  in 
our  fmall  but  focial  and  feleft  circle  of 
cultivated  friends,  I  had  been  aceuftomed 
to  enjoy.  I  am  aware  that  certain  fine 
town-bred  men  would  ridicule  the  bare  men- 
tion of  learned  and  poliflied  converfation 
at  a  village  in  Weftmoreland,  or  indeed  at 
any  place  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  juft  as  a  London  phyfkian,  or 
lawyer,  fmjles  fupercilioufly  at  the  fuggefted 
merits  of  a  profeffional  brother  in  a  pro.- 
vincial  town.  Good  fenfe,  however,  is  of 
all  countries,  and  eyen  knowlege  is  not 
altogether  a  mere  local  advantage.  Thefe, 
and  not  the  topics  of  the  hour,  furniih  the 
bed  raw  materials  for  working  up  an  im- 
proving intercourfe. 

It  mufl  be  confefled,  however,  as  I  have 

fmce  found,  that  for  giving  a  terfenefs  and 

£  pplifh  to  converfation ;  for  rubbing  out 

c  3  preju- 
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prejudices ;  for  correcting  egotifm ;  for 
keeping  felf-importance  out  of  light,  if  not 
curing  it ;  for  bringing  a  man  to  condenfe 
what  he  has  to  fay,  if  he  intends  to  be  liften- 
ed  to ;  for  accuftoming  him  to  endure  op- 
pofition ;  for  teaching  him  not  to  think  every 
man  who  differs  from  him  in  matters  of 
tafle,  a  fool,  and  in  politics,  a  knave ;  for 
cutting  down  harangues ;  for  guarding  him 
from  producing  as  novelties  and  inventions, 
what  has  been  faid  a  thoufand  times;  for 
quicknefs  of  allufion,  which  brings  the  idea 
before  you  without  detail  or  quotation ; 
nothiag  is  equal  to  the  mifcellaneous  fociety 
of  London.  The  advantages  too  which  it 
poffefies,  in  being  the  feat  of  the  court,  the 
parliament,  and  the  courts  of  law,  as  well 
as  the  common  centre  of  arts  and  talents  of 
every  kind,  all  thefe  raife  it  above  every 
other  fcene  of  intellectual  improvement,  or 
colloquial  pleafure,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world. 

But  this  was  only  the  fecondary  motive 
of  my  intended  migration.     I  connected 
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with  it  the  hope,  that,  in  a  more  extended 
furvey,  I  might  be  more  likely  to  felect  a 
deferring  companion  for  life.  "  In  fuch  a 
companion,"  faid  I,  as  I  drove  along  in  my 
poft  chaife,  "  I  do  not  want  a  Helen,  a 
Saint  Cecilia,  or  a  Madame  Dacier;  yet 
me  mud  be  elegant,  or  I  mould  not  love 
her ;  fenfible,  or  I  mould  not  refpe&  her ; 
prudent,  or  I  could  not  confide  in  her; 
well  informed,  or  me  could  not  educate  my 
/  -children ;  well-bred,  or  fhe  could  not  enter- 
tain my  friends ;  cwfiftent,  or  I  mould  of- 
fend the  made  of  my  mother ;  pious,  or  I 
fhould  not  be  happy  with  her,  becaufe  the 
prime  comfort  in  a  companion  for  life  is  the 
•delightful  hope  that  me  will  be  a  companion 
for  eternity.* ' 

After  this  foliloquy,  I  was  frightened  to 
reflect  that  fo  much  was  requifite  j  and  yet 
when  I  began  to  confider  in  which  article  I 
could  make  any  abatement,  I  was  willing  to 
perfuade  myfelf  that  my  requifitions  were 
moderate. 

c  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

X  HAD  occafionally  vilited  two  or  three  fa» 
milies  in  our  own  county,  who  were  faid  to 
make  a  very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow 
fortunes.  As  I  was  known  not  to  confider 
money  as  a  principal  ^onfideration,  it  ha4 
often  been  intimated  to  me  what  excellent 
wives  the  daughters  of  thefe  families  wou!4 
make,  becaufe  on  a  very  flender  allowance 
their  appearance  was  as  elegant  as  that  oi 
women  of  ten  times  their  expectations.  I 
iranflated  this  refpeftable  appearance  into  a 
language  not  the  moft  favourable,  as  I  in- 
flantly  inferred,  and  afterwards  was  con- 
vinced, that  this  perfond  figure  was  made 
by  the  facrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  thofe, 
decorations  which  procured  them  credit,  £>y 
putting  their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with 
the  moil  affluent.  If  a  girl  with  a  thoufand 
pounds  rivals  in  her  drefs  one  with  ten 
thoufand,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  not  only 

all 
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all  her  time  muft  be  employed,  but  all  Tier 
money  devoted  to  this  one  object?  No- 
thing but  the  clippings  and  parings  from  her 
perfonal  adornments  could  enable  her  to 
fupply  the  demands  of  charity ;  and  thefe 
facrifices,  it  is  evident,  me  is  not  difpofed  to 
make. 

Another  inducement  fuggefted  \o  me  was^ 
that  thefe  young  ladies  would  make  the 
better  wives,  becaufe  they  had  never  been 
corrupted  by  the  expensive  pleafures  of 
London,  and  had  not  been  fpoilt  by  the 
gay  fccnes  of  diflipation  which  it  afforde4- 
This  argument  would  have  weighed  power- 
fully with  me,  had  I  not  obferved,  that  they 
never  abftained  from  any  ainufement  in  the 
country  that  came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  me  who  eagerly 
grafped  at  every  petty  provincial  diflipation, 
\vou}d  with  mcrcafed  alacrity  have  plunged 
into  the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  the  metro- 
polis had  it  been  in  her  power.  I  thought 
me  had  even  lefs  apology  to  plead  than  the 
town  lady ;  the  fault  was  equal,  while  the 

temptation 
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temptation  was  lefs :  and  (he  who  was  as 
diffipated  as  her  limited  bounds  permitted, 
where  there  was  little  to  attraft,  would,  I 
feared,  be  as  diffipated  as  me  poffibly  could 
be,  when  her  temptations  were  multiplied, 
and  her  facilities  increafed. 

I  had  met  with  feveral  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  defcriptkm,  daughters  of  our  coun- 
try gentlemen,  a  clafs  which  furnifhes  a 
number  of  valuable  and  elegant  women. 
Some  of  thefe,  whom  I  knew,  feemed  un- 
exceptionable in  manner  and  in  mind.  They 
had  feen  fomething  of  the  world,  without 
having  been  fpoilt  by  it ;  had  read  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  acquitted  themfelves  well  in 
the  duties  which  they  had  been  called  to 
pradife.  But  I  was  withheld  from  culti- 
vating that  degree  of  intimacy  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  take  an  exacl:  meafure 
of  their  minds,  by  the  injunction  of  my 
father,  that  I  would  never  attach  myfelf  to 
any  woman  till  I  had  feen  and  confulted  Mr. 
Stanley.  This  direction,  which,  like  all  his 
•wifhes,  was  a  law  to  me,  operated  as  a  fort 

of 
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of  fedative  in  the  flight  intercourfe  I  had 
had  with  ladies  ;  and  refolving  to  poflpone 
all  fuch  intimacy  as  might  have  led  to  at- 
tachment, I  did  not  allow  myfelf  to  come 
near  enough  to  feel  with  intereft,  or  to  judge 
with  decifion. 

As  foon  as  I  got  to  town  I  vilited  fome 
of  my  father's  friends.  I  was  kindly  re- 
ceived for  his  fake,  and  at  their  houfes  foon 
enlarged  the  fphere  of  my  acquaintance.  I 
was  concerned  to  remark  that  two  or  three 
gentlemen,  whom  I  had  obferved  to  be 
very  regular  in  their  attendance  on  public 
worfhip  in  the  country,  feldom  went  to 
church  in  London ;  in  the  afternoon  never. 
"  Religion,"  they  faid,  by  way  of  apology, 
"  was  entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of 
great  political  importance ;  fociety  was  held 
together  by  the  reftraints  it  impofed  on  the 
lower  orders.  When  they  were  in  the  coun- 
try it  was  highly  proper  that  their  tenants 
and  workmen  fliould  have  the  benefit  of 
their  example,  but  in  London  the  cafe  was 
different.  Where  there  were  fo  many 

churches, 


churches,  no  one  knew  whether  you  went 
or  not,  and  where  no  fcandal  was  given,  no 
harm  was  done,."  As  this  was  a  logic  which 
had  not  found  its  way  into  my  father's  reli- 
gion, I  was  not  convinced  by  it.  I  remem* 
ber  Mr.  Burke,  fpeaking  of  the  Englifh,  who 
were  fo  humane  at  home,  and  whom  he  un- 
juftly  aocufed  of  wanting  humanity  in  India, 
lays,  "  that  the  humanity  of  Britain  is  a 
humanity  of  points  and  parallels."  Surely 
the  religion  of  the  gentlemen  in  queftion  is 
not  lefs  a  geographical  diftin&ion. 

This  error,  I  conceive,  arifes  from  reli- 
gion being  too  much  confidered  as  a  mere 
inflitution  of  decorum,  of  convention,  of 
fociety ;  and  not  as  an  inflitution  founded 
on  the  condition  of  human  nature,  a  cove- 
nant of  mercy  for  repairing  the  evils  which 
ljm  has  produced.  It  fprings  from  the  want 
of  a  conviction  that  chriflianity  is  an  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  general  concern  j  that 
religion  is  a  pcrfonal  thing,  previous  to  its 
being  a  matter  of  example ;  that  a  man  is 
infallibly  faved  or  lofb  as  a  portion  of 
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any  family,  or  any  church,  or  any  com- 
munity ;  but  that,  as  he  is  individually  re- 
fponfible,  he  muft  be  individually  brought 
to  a  deep  and  humbling  fenfe  of  his  own 
perfonal  wants,  without  taking  any  refuge  in 
the  piety  he  may  fee  around  him,  of  which  he 
will  have  no  benefit,  if  he  be  no  partaker. 

I  regretted,  even  for  inferior  reafons,  the 
little  diftin&ion  which  was  paid  to  this  facred 
day.  To  fay  nothing  of  the  elevating  views 
which  the  foul  acquires  from  devoting  itfelf 
to  its  proper  objecl ;  the  man  of  buiinefs 
methinks,  mould  rejoice  in  its  return ;  the 
politician  mould  welcome  its  appearance, 
not  only  as  a  reft  from  anxiety  and  labour, 
but  as-  an  oceafion  of  cooling  and  quieting 
the  mind,  of  foftening  its  irritation,  of  al- 
laying its  ferment,  and  thus  refloring  the 
repaired  faculties  and  invigorated  fpirits  to 
the  demands  of  the  fucceeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increafed  aptitude  for  meeting  its 
difficulties  and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  firft  perfon  whom  I  vifited  was  a 
good  natured,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had 
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occafionally  feen  in  the  North.  As  I  had 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  religious, 
in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  looking  for  a  wife  in  his  family. 
I,  however,  thought  it  not  amifs  to  aflbciate 
a  little  with  perfons  of  different  defcriptions, 
that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  learn  to  cor- 
re&  my  general  judgment,  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  purfuit.  Nothing  it  is 
true  would  tempt  me  to  felect  a  woman  on 
whofe  pious  difpofitions  I  could  not  form  a 
reafonable  dependence :  yet  to  come  at  the 
reality  of  thofe  difpofitions  was  no  eafy 
matter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  he 
had,  more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded 
girl,  who  feemed  to  have  been  firft  taught 
of  heaven,  and  afterwards  fupported  in  her 
Chriftian  courfe  under  almoft  every  human 
difadvantage ;  who  boldly,  but  meekly, 
maintained  her  own  principles,  under  all 
the  hourly  temptations  and  oppofition  of  a 
worldly  and  irreligious  family,  and  who  had 
given  the  beft  evidence  of  her  piety  towards 
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God,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towards  her 
erring  friends.  Such  women  had  made  ad- 
mirable wives  when  they  were  afterwards 
tranfpknted  into  families  where  their  virtues 
were  understood,  and  their  piety  cherimed. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  known 
others,  who  aecuflomed  from  childhood  to 
the  fober  habits  of  family  religion,  under 
pious  but  injudicious  parents,  had  fallen  in 
mechanically  with  the  domeftic  practices^ 
without  having  ever  been  inftructed  in 
Chriflian  principles,  or  having  ever  mani- 
fefted  any  religious  tendencies*  The  im- 
plantation of  a  new  principle  never  having 
been  inculcated,  the  religious  habit  has  de- 
generated into  a  mere  form,  the  parents  act- 
ing as  if  they  thought  that  religion  muft 
come  by  nature  or  infection  in  a  religious 
family.  Thefe  girfs,  having  never  had  their 
©wn  hearts  imprefied,  nor  their  own  charac- 
ters diftin&ly  confidered,  nor  individually 
cultivated,  but  being  taken  out  as  a  portion, 
from  the  mafs,  have  afterwards  taken  the  caft 
and  colour  of  any  fociety  into  which  they 

have 
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have  happened  to  be  thrown ;  and  they  wnd 
before  had  lived  religioufly  with  the  reli- 
gious, have  afterwards  affimilated  with,  the? 
gay  and  diffipated,  when  thus  thrown  into1 
their  company,  as  cordially  as  if  they  had 
never  been  habituated  to  better  things. 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  look- 
ing young  ladies,  daughters  of  my  friend* 
who  had  been  fame  time  a  widower.  I  placed 
inyfelf  between  them,  for  the  purpofe  of 
••prying  a  little  into  their  minds,  while  the 
reft  of  the  company  were  converfing  on  in- 
different fubje&s.  Having  formerly  heard 
this  gentleman's  deceafed  wife  extolled  as 
the  mirror  of  managers,  and  the  arrange^ 
ments  of  his  table  highly  commended,  I  was 
furprized  to  fee  it  fo  ill  appointed,  and  every 
thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inelegance. 
Though  no  epicure,  I  could  not  forbear 
obferving  that  many  of  the  dimes  were  out 
of  feafon,  ill  chofen,  and  ill  drefled. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  head  for  a  fo- 
lution,  I  recollected  that  I  had  lately  read 
in  a  moft  refpe&able  periodical  work,  a  pa- 
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per  (eompofed,  I  believe,  however  by  a  raw 
recruit  of  that  well  disciplined  corps)  which 
infifled  that  nothing  tended  to  make  ladies 
fo  ufelefb  and  inefficient  in  the  menage  as  the 
ftudyofthe  dead  languages.  I  jumped  to 
the  conclufion,  and  was  in  an  inftant  per- 
fuaded  that  my  young  hoftefies  mufl  not 
only  be  perfect  miftrefles  of  Latin,  but  the 
tout  enfemble  was  fo  ill  arranged  as  to  induce 
me  to  give  them  full  credit  for  Greek  alfc. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  my  appetite  wap 
baulked,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty 
that  my  underftanding  would  be  well  re-, 
galed  ;  and  after  fecretly  regretting  that  learn- 
ing mould  fo  effectually  deflroy  ufefulnefs* 
I  was  refolved  to  derive  intellectual  comfort 
from  this  too  claflical  repaft.  Turning  fud- 
denly  to  the  eldeft  lady,  I  alked  her  at  once 
if  me  did  not  think  Virgil  the  fined  poet  in 
the  world.  She  bluflied,  and  thus  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  that  her  modefty 
was  equal  to  her  erudition.  I  repeated  my 
queftion  with  a  little  circumlocution.  She 
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flared  and  faid  me  had  never  heard  of  the 
perfon  I  mentioned,  but  that  fhe  had  read 
Tears  of  Senfibility,  and  Rofa  Matilda,  and 
Smypathy  of  Souls.,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half, 
and  the  Sorrow  of  Werter,  and  the  Stranger, 
and  the  Orphans  of  Snowdon. 

"  Yes,  fir,"  joined  in  the  younger  filler, 
who  did  not  rife  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  litera- 
ture, "  and  we  have  read  Perfidy  Punifhed, 
and  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jefiamy,  and  the  For. 
tunate  Footman,  and  the  illuflrious  pham- 
bermaid."  I  blufhed  and  flared  in  my  turn  ; 
and  here  the  converfation,  through  the  diffi- 
culty of  our.  being  intelligible  to  each  other, 
dropped  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  I  funk 
much  lower  in  their  ^fteem  for  not  being 
acquainted  with  their  favorite  authors,  than 
they  did  hi  mine  for  having  never  heard  of 
Virgil. 

I  arofe  from  the  table  with  a  full  convic- 
tion that  it  is  very  poflible  'for  a  woman  to 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  but  iff- 
difpenfable  duties  of  common  life  without 
1 3  knowing 
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knowing  one  word  of  Latin  j  and  that  her 
being  a  bad  companion  is  no  infallible  proof 
of  her  being  a  good  economift. 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  faw  fomething 
of  my  difappointment  in   my  countenance* 
for  when  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  he 
obferved,  that  a  heavy  addition  to  his  other 
caufes  of  regret  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  was 
her  excellent  management  of  his  family.     I 
found    afterwards    that,    though    me  had 
brought  him  a  great  fortune,  me  had  had 
a  very  low  education.     Her  father,  a  coarfe 
country  efquire,  to  whom  the  pleafures  of 
the  table  were  the  only  pleafures  for  which 
he  had  any  relifli,  had  no  other  ambition  for 
his  daughter  but  that  me  mould  be  the  mofl 
famous  houfewife  in  the  country.      He  glo- 
ried in  her  culinary  perfections,  which  he 
underflood  ;  of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind 
he  had  not  the  leaft  perception.     Money  and 
good  eating,  he  owned,  were  the  only  things 
in  life  which  had  a  real  intrinfic  value ;  the 
value  of  all  other  things,  he  declared,  ex- 
ifled  in  the  imagination  only. 

D  2  The 
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The  poor  lady,  when  (he  became  a  mo- 
ther, and  .was  brought  out  into  the  world, 
felt  keenly  the  deficiencies  of  her  own  edu- 
cation. The  dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  ufual, 
wrecked  her  on  Charybdis.  Her  firft  refo- 
lution,  as  foon  as  ihe  had  daughters,  was 
that  they  fhould  learn  every  thing.  All  the 
matters  who  teach  things  of  little  intrinfic 
ufe  were  extravagantly  paid  for  fupernu- 
merary  attendance  ;  and  as  no  one  in  the  fa- 
mily was  capable  of  judging  of  their  im- 
provements, their  progrefs  was  but  flow. 
Though  they  were  taught  much,  they  learnt 
but  little,  even  of  thefe  unneceflary  things  ; 
and  of  things  neceflary  they  learnt  nothing. 
Their  well-intentioned  mother  was  not  aware 
that  her  daughters'  education  was  almoft 
as  much  calculated  to  gratify  the  fenfes, 
though  in  a  different  way,  and  with  more  ap- 
parent refinement,  as  her  own  had  been  ; 
and  that  mind  is  left  nearly  as  much  out  of 
the  queftion  in  making  an  ordinary  artift  as 
in  making  a  good  cook. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
17 

L  ROM  my  fondnefs  for  converfation,  my 
imagination  had  been  early  fired  with  Dr. 
Johnfon's  remark,  that  there  is  no  pleafure 
on  earth  comparable  to  thejine  full  flow  of 
London  talk.  I,  who,  fince  I  had  quitted 
college,  had  feldom  had  my  mind  refrefhed,' 
but  with  the  petty  rills  and  penurious 
ftreams  of  knowlege  which  country  fo- 
ciety  afforded,  now  expected  to  meet  it  in 
a  flrong  and  rapid  current,  fertilizing  where* 
ever  it  flowed,  producing  in  abundance  the 
rich  fruits  of  argument,  and  the  gay  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  I  looked  for  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  profit  and  delight.  I  flattered 
myfelf  that  every  dinner  would  add  to  my 
(lock  of  images  ;  that  every  debate  would 
clear  up  foine  difficulty,  every  difcuffion 
elucidate  fome  truth  ;  that  every  allufipn 
would  be  purely  claflicalj  every  fentence 
P  3 
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abound  with  inftruction,  and  every  period 
be  pointed  with  wit. 

On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  I  went  to 
dine  with  Sir  John  Belfield,  in  Cavendifh? 
Square.  I  looked  at  my  watch  fifty  times. 
I  thought  it  would  never  be  fix  o'clock- 
I  did  not  care  to  fhew  my  country  breed- 
^g  by  goingf  too  early,  to  incommode  my 
friend,  nor  my  town  breeding,  by  going 
too  late,  and  fpoiling  his  dinner.  Sir  John 
is  a  valuable,  elegant-minded  man,  and,  next 
to  Mr.  Stanley,  flood  higheft  in  my  father's 
efteem  for  his  mental  accomplifhments  and 
correct  morals.  As  I  knew  he  was  remark- 
able for  afiembling  at  his  table  men  of 
fenfe,  tafle,  and  learning,  my  expectations 
of  pleafure  were  very  high.  "  Here,  at 
leaft,"  faid  I,  as  I  heard  the  name  of  one 
clever  man  announced  after  another,  "  here, 
at  leaft,  I  cannot  fail  to  find 

The  feafl  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul : 

i 

Here,  at  leaft,  all  the  energies  of  my  mind 
will  be  brought  into  exercife.     From  this 

fociety   I  mall  carry  away  documents  for 

the 
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the  improvement  of  my  tafte ;  I  fhall  trea- 
fure  up  hints  to  enrich  my  underftanding, 
and  colled  aphorifms  for  the  conduct  of 
life." 

At  firft  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to 
introduce  any  converfation  beyond  the  to- 
pics of  the  day,  and  to  thofe,  it  mufl  be  con- 
fefled,  this  eventful  period  gives  a  new  and 
powerful  intereft.  I  mould  have  been  much 
pleafed  to  have  had  my  country  politics 
rectified,  and  any  prejudices,  which  I  might 
have  contracted,  removed  or  foftened, 
could  the  difcuffion  have  been  carried  on 
without  the  frequent  interruption  of  the 
youngeft  man  in  the  company.  This  gen- 
tleman broke  in  on  every  remark,  by  def- 
canting  fucceilively  on  the  merits  of  the  va- 
rious dimes;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience 
only  can  determine  the  judgement,  he  gave 
proof  of  that  bed  right  to  peremptory  deci- 
fion  by  not  trufting  to  delufive  theory,  but 
by  actually  eating  of  every  difh  at  table. 

His  animadverfions  were  uttered  with  the 

gravity  of  a  German  philofopher,  and  the 

fcience  of  a  French  cook.     If  any  of  his 

D  4  opinions 
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opinions  happened  to  be  controverted,  he 
quoted  in  confirmation  of  his  own  judg? 
ment,  F  Almanac  des  Gourmands,  which  he 
afiured  us  was  the  moft  valuable  work  that 
had  appeared  in  France  fince  the  revolu- 
tion. The  author  of  this  book  he  feeme4 
to  confider  of  as  high  authority  in  the 
fcience  of  eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  tha£ 
of  jurifprudence,  or  Quintilian  in  the  art 
of  criticifm.  To  the  credit  of  the  company, 
however,  be  it  fpoken,  he  had  the  whole  of 
this  topic  to  himfelf.  The  reft  of  the  party 
were  in  general  of  quite  a  different  calibre, 
and  as  little  acquainted  with  his  favourite 
author,  as  he  probably  was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  houfe  was  perfectly 
amiable  and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was 
excellent ;  and  every  thing  about  her  had 
an  air  of  elegance  and  fplendor :  of  courfe 
me  completely  efcaped  the  difgrace  of  being 
thought  a  fcholar,  but  not  the  fufpicion  of 
having  a  very  good  tafle.  I  longed  for  the 
removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was  eagerly  an- 
ticipating the  pleafure  and  improvement 
which  awajted  mef 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  fervants  were  beginning  to 
withdraw,  we  got  into  a  fort  of  attitude  of 
converfation  ;  all  except  the  eulogift  of 
1' Almanac  des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping 
himfelf  up  in  the  comfortable  confcioufnefs 
of  his  own  fuperior  judgement,  and  a  little 
pfqued  that  he  had  found  neither  fupport 
nor  oppofition,  (the  next  beft  thing  to  a 
profeffed  talker,)  he  feemed  to  have  a  per- 
fect indifference  to  all  topics  except  that  ou 
which  he  had  (hewn  fo  much  eloquence 
with  fo  little  effect. 

The  lafl  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  lafl 
lingering  fervant  had  retired.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  liften  with  all  my  powers  of  atten- 
tion to  an  ingenious  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  give  an  interefting  account  of 
Egypt,  where  he  had  fpent  a  year,  and 
from  whence  he  was  lately  returned.  He 
was  juft  got  to  the  catacombs 

when  on  a  fudden  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 

the  mahogany  folding  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
Struggling  who  mould  be  firft,  rufhed  half 

a  dozen 
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ft  dozen  children,  lovely,    freih,  gay,  and 
noify.     This  fudden  and  violent   irruption 
of  the  pretty  barbarians  neceffarily  caufed 
a  total  interruption  of  converfation.     The 
fprightly  creatures  ran  round  the  table  to 
diufe   where  they   would   fit.     At  length 
this  great  difficulty  of  courts  and  cabinets, 
the  choice  of  places,  was  fettled.     The  little 
things  were  joftled  in  between  the  ladies, 
•who  all  contended  who  fhould  get  pofleffion 
of  the  little  beauties.     One  was  in  raptures 
with  the  rofy  cheeks  of  a  fweet   girl   flic 
held  in  her  lap.     A  fecond  exclaimed  aloud 
at  the  beautiful  lace  with  which  the  frock 
of  another  was  trimmed,  and  which  me  was 
fure  mamma  had  given  her  for  being  good. 
A  profitable,  and  doubtlefs  a  lading  and 
mfeparable  affociation   was  thus  formed  in 
the  child's  mind  between  lace  and  goodnefs. 
A  third   cried  but,    6<r  look  at  the  pretty 
angel  ! — do  but  obferve — her  bracelets  are 
as  blue  as  her  eyes.     Bid  you  ever  fee  fuch 
a  match  ?'*     "  Surely,  Lady  Belfield,"  cried 
51  fourth  "  you  carried  the  eyes  to  the  Ihop, 

or 
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or  there  muft  have  been  a  fhade  of  differ- 
ence," I  myfelf  who  am  paflionately  fond 
of  children  eyed  the  fweet  little  rebels  with 
complacency,  notwithftanding  the  unfeafon- 
ablenefs  of  their  interruption. 
•  At  laft,  when  they  were  all  difpofed  of, 
I  refumed  my  enquiries  about  the  refting 
place  of  the  mummies,  but  the  grand  dif- 
pute  who  mould  have  oranges  and  who 
mould  have  almonds  and  raifins,  foon  raifed 
fuch  a  clamour  that  it  was  impoflible  to  hear 
my  Egyptian  friend.  This  great  conteft 
was,  however,  at  length  fettled,  and  I  was 
returning  to  the  antiquities  of  Memphis 
when  the  important  point,  who  mould  have 
red  wine,  and  who  mould  have  white,  who 
mould  have  half  a  glafs  and  who  a  whole 
one,  fet  us  again  in  an  uproar.  Sir  John 
was  vifibly  uneafy  and  commanded  filence. 
During  this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave  up  the 
catacombs  and  took  refuge  in  the  pyramids. 
But  I  had  no  fooner  propofed  my  queftion 
about  the  ferpent  faid  to  be  found  in  one  of 
them,  than  the  fon  and  heir,afine  little  fellow 

jufl 
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juil  fix  years  old^reaehing  out  his  arm  to  dart 
an  apple  acrofs  the  table  at  his  fitter,  roguiflir 
ly  intending  to  overfet  her  glafs,  unluckily 
overthrew  his  own,  brimful  of  port  wine. 
The  whole  contents  were  difcharged  on  the 
elegant  drapery  of  a  xvhite  robed  nymph. 

All  was  now  agitation  and  diftrefs,  and 
disturbance  and  confufion  r  the  gentlemen 
ringing  for  napkins,  the  ladies  affifting  the 
dripping  fair  one  ;  each  vying  with  the 
other  who  mould  recommend  the  moil  ap- 
proved fpecific  for  getting  out  the  ftain  of 
red  wine,  and  comforting  the  fufterer  by 
flories  of  fimilar  misfortunes.  The  poor 
little  culprit  was  difmiiTed,  and  all  difficulties 
and  difafters  feemed  at  laft  furmounted. 
But  you  cannot  heat  up  again  an  interefl 
which  has  been  fo  often  cooled.  The 
thread  of  cpnverfation  had  been  fo  frequent-, 
ly  broken,  that  I  defpaired  of  feeing  it  tied 
together  again.  I  forrowfully  gave  up  cata-r 
combs,  pyramids,  and  ferpent,  and  was 
obliged  to  content  myfelf  with  a  little  de-r 
fultory  chat  with  my  next  neighbour  ; 

forry 
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forry  and  difappointed  to  glean  only  a  few 
fcattered  ears,  where  I  had  expected  fo 
abundant  a  harveft ;  and  the  day  from 
which  I  had  promifed  myfelf  fo  much  bene- 
fit and  delight  pafled  away  with  a  very 
flender  acquilition  of  either. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

A  WENT  almoft  immediately  after,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pafs  a  few  days 
at  his  villa  at  Hampftead.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ranby  were  efteemed  pious  perfons,  but 
having  rifen  to  great  affluence  by  a  fudden 
turn  of  fortune  in  a  commercial  engage- 
ment, they  had  a  little  felf-fufficiency,  and 
not  a  little  difpoiition  to  afcribe  an  undue 
importance  to  wealth.  This  I  mould  have 
thought  more  pardonable  under  their  cir- 
cumftances,  had  I  not  expected  that  religion 
would  in  this  refpeft  have  more  than  fup- 
plied  the  deficiencies  of  education.  Their 
religion,  however,  confided  almoft  exclu- 
fively  in  a  difproportionate  zeal  for  a  very 
few  do&rines.  And  though  they  were  far 
from  being  immoral  in  their  own  practice, 
yet,  in  their  difcourfe,  they  affected  to  un- 
der-value  morality. 

This 
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This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the 
cafe  with  the  lady,  whofe  chief  objecl  of  dif- 
courfe  feemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of  her 
great  fuperiority  to  her  hulband  in  polemi- 
cal ikill.  Her  chafte  converfation  certainly 
was  not  coupled  with  fear.  In  one  refpeci 
me  was  the  very  reverfe  of  thofe  Pharifees 
who  were  ^  fcrupuloufly  exact  about  their 
petty  obfervances.  Mrs.  Ranby  was,  on  the 
contrary,  anxious  about  a  very  few  impor- 
tant particulars,  and  exonerated  herf elf  from 
the  neceffity  of  all  inferior  attentions.  She 
was  ftrongly  attached  to  one  or  two  preachers^ 
and  difcovered  little  candour  for  all  others, 
or  for  thofe  who  attended  them.  Nay,  fhe 
fomewhat  doubted  of  the  foundnefs  of  the 
faith  of  her  friends  and  acquaintance,  who 
would  not  incur  great  inconvenience  ta 
attend  one  or  other  of  her  favourites. 

Mrs.  Ranby's  table  was  "  more  than 
hofpitably  good."  There  was  not  the  leali 
fufpicion  of  Latin  here.  The  eulogift  of 
female  ignorance  might  have  dined  in  com- 
fortable fecurity  agaiuft  the  intrufion  and 

vanity 
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vanity  of  erudition.  She  had  three  daughter^ 
not  unpleafing  young  women.  But  I  was 
much  concerned  to  obferve,  that  they  were 
not  only  drafted  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
famion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  tranfparent^ 
as  fhort,  and  as  fcanty,  there  was  as  fedu- 
lous  a  difclofure  of  their  perfons,  and  as 
great  a  redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  had 
feen  in  the  gayefl  circles. 

"  Expect  not  perfection,"  faid  my  good 
mother,  "  but  look  for  conjljiency"  This 
principle  my  parents  had  not  only  taught 

me  in  the  clofet,  but  had  illuftrated  bv  their 

/ 

deportment  in  the  family  and  in  the  world. 
They  obferved  a  uniform  correctnefs  in  their 
general  demeanor.  They  were  not  over 
anxious  about  character  for  its  own  fakej 
but  they  were  tenderly  vigilant  not  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  Chriftian  name  by  im» 
prudence,  negligence,  or  inconfiftency,  even 
in  fmall  things.  "  Cuftom,"  faid  my  mo- 
ther, "  can  never  alter  the  immutable  na* 
ture  of  right  ;  famion  can  never  juftify  any 
practice  which  is,  improper  in  itfelf ;  and  to 
2  drefo 
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drefs  indecently  is  as  great  an  offence  againft 
purity  and  modefty,  when  it  is  the  fafhion> 
as  when  it  is  obfolete.  There  fhould  be  a 
line  of  demarcation  fomewhere.  In  the 
article  of  drefs  and  appearance*  Chriftian 
mothers  mould  make  a  ftand.  They  mould 
not  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  expect  that  a 
young  girl  will  of  herfelf  have  courage  to 
oppofe  the  united  temptations  of  fafhion 
without,  and  the  fecret  prevalence  of  cor* 
ruption  within :  and  authority  mould  be 
called  in  where  admonition  fails." 

The  converfation  after  dinner  took  a  reli- 
gious turn*  Mrs.  Ranby  was  not  unac* 
quainted  with  the  fubject,  and  expreffed  her- 
felf with  energy  on  many  ferious  points.  I 
could  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  feen 
her  views  a  little  more  practical  5  and  her 
fpirit  a  little  lefs  cenforious.  I  faw  me  took 
the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr.  Ranby 
fubmitted  to  act  as  fubaltern,  but  whether 
his  meeknefs  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear 
I  could  not  at  that  time  determine.  She 
protefled  vehemently  againft  all  diflipation, 

VOL.  i.  '  1  in 


in  which  I  cordially  joined  her,  though  I 
hope  with  fomething  lefs  intemperance  of 
manner,  and  lefs  acrimony  againft  thofe 
who  purfued  it.  I  began  however  to  think 
that  her  faults  arofe  chiefly  from  a  bad 
judgment*  and  an  ill  regulated  mind.  In 
many  refpects  (he  feemed  well  intentioned, 
though  her  language  was  a  little  debafed  by 
coarfenefsj  and  not  a  little  disfigured  by 
afperity. 

I  was  forry  to  obferve  that  the  young 
ladies  not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conver- 
fation,  but  that  they  did  not  even  feem  to 
know  what  was  going  on,  and  I  mufl  confefs 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  was  not 
calculated  to  make  the  fubject  interefling. 
The  girls  fat  jogging  and  whifpering  each 
other,  and  got  away  as  faft  as  they  could. 

Asfoonas  they  were  withdrawn — "  There,/ 
fir,"  faid  the  mother,  "  are  three  girls  wha 
will  make  excellent  wives.  —  They  never 
were  at  a  ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives  ;  and 
yet,  though  I  fay  it,  who  mould  not  fay  it, 
they  are  as  highly  accomplifhed  as  any 

ladies 
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ladies  at  St.  James's."  I  cordially  approved 
the  former  part  of  her  afiertion,  and  bowed 
in  filence  to  the  latter. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  enquiring  what 
had  been  her  mode  of  religious  inftruction 
for  her  daughters ;  but  though  I  put  the 
.queftion  with  much  caution  and  deference, 
me  looked  difpleafed,  and  faid  me  did  not 
think  it  necefiary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that 
way  ;  all  thefe  things  muft  come  from 
above  ;  it  was  not  human  endeavours,  but 
divine  grace  which  made  Chriftians.  I  ob- 
ferved  that  the  truth  appeared  to  be,  that 
divine  grace  bkjfing  human  endeavours 
feemed  moft  likely  to  accomplifh  that  great 
end.  She  replied  that  experience  was  not  on 
my  fide,  for  that  the  children  of  religious 
parents  were  not  always  religious.  I  allowed 
that  it  was  too  true.  I  knew  me  drew  her 
inflances  from  two  or  three  of  her  own. 
friends,  who,  while  they  difcovered  much 
earneflnefs  about  their  own  fpiritual  interefts, 
had  almoft  totally  neglected  the  religious 
cultivation  of  their  children ;  the  daughters 
EI  in 
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in  particular  had  been  fuftered  to  follow 
their  own  devices,  and  to  wafle  their  days 
in  company  of  their  own  chufing,  and  in  the 
moft  frivolous  manner.  "  What  do  ye  more 
than  others?"  is  an  interrogation  which  this 
negligence  has  frequently  fuggefted.  Nay, 
profeffing  ferious  piety,  if  ye  do  not  more 
than  thofe  who  profefs  it  not,  ye  do  lefs. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark  that  though 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  hereditary  holi- 
nefs,  no  entail  of  goodnefs;  yet  the  Al- 
mighty had  promifed  in  the  fcriptures  many 
bleflings  to  the  offspring  of  the  righteous. 
He  neve*  meant,  however,  that  religion 
was  to  be  transferred  arbitrarily  like  an  heir- 
loom ;  but  the  promife  was  accompanied 
with  conditions  and  injunctions.  The  di- 
rections were  exprefs  and  frequent,  to  incul- 
cate early  and  late  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion; nay,  it  was  enforced  with  all  the 
minutenefs  of  detail,  "  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little" — at  all  times  and  feafons,  "  walk- 
ing by  the  way,  and  fitting  in  the  houfe." 

I  ha- 
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I  hazarded  the  affertion,  that  It  would  gene- 
rally be  found  that  where  the  children  of 
pious  parents  turned  out  ill,  there  had  been 
fbme  miftake,  fome  neglect,  or  fome  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  j  that  they  had  not 
ufed  the  right  methods.  I  obferved  that  I 
thought  it  did  not  at  all  derogate  from  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Almighty  that  he  ap- 
pointed certain  means  to  accomplifh  certain 
ends  ;  and  that  the  adopting  thefe,  in  con- 
formity to  his  appointment,  and  dependance 
on  his  bleffing,  feemed  to  be  one  of  the  cafes 
in  which  we  mould  prove  our  faith  by  our 
obedience. 

.1  found  I  had  gone  too  far— me  faid,  with 
fome  warmth,  that  me  was  not  wanting  in 
any  duty  to  her  daughters  ;  me  fet  them  a 
good  example^  and  me  prayed  daily  for  their 
converfion.  I  highly  commended  her  for 
both,  but  riiked  the  obfervation,  "  that 
praying  without  inflilling  principles,  might 
be  as  inefficacious  as  inftruction  without 
prayer.  That  it  was  like  a  hufbandman 
who  ihould  expecl  that  praying  for  funmine 
E  3  mould 
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fhould  produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a  field 
where  not  one  grain  had  been  fown.  God, 
indeed,  could  effect  this,  but  he  does  not  do 
it ;  and  the  means  being  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment, his  omnipotence  is  not  lefs  exerted, 
by  his  directing  certain  effects  to  follow 
certain  caufes,  than  it  would  be  by  any  arbir 
trary  act."  As  it  was  evident  that  me  did 
not  chufe  to  quarrel  with  me,  me  contented 
herfelf  with  faying  coldly,  that  me  perceived 
I  was  a  legatift  and  had  but  a  long  view  of 
divine  things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took 
no  more  intereft  in  the  converfation,  than 
they  had  done  at  dinner,  but  fat  whif- 
pering  and  laughing,  and  netting  white  filk 
gloves  till  they  were  fummoned  to  the  harp- 
fichord.  Defpairing  of  getting  on  with 
them  in  company,  I  propofed  a  walk  in  the 
garden.  I  now  found  them  as  willing  to 
talk,  as  deftitute  of  any  thing  to  fay.  Their, 
converfation  was  vapid  and  frivolous.  They 
laid  great  ftrefs  on  fmall  things.  They  feem- 
ed  to  have  no  fhades  in  their  underflanding, 

but 
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but  ufed  the  flrongeft  terms  for  the  common, 
eft  occafions,  and  admiration  was  excited  by 
things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention* 
They  were  extremely  glad,  and  extremely 
forry,  on  fubje&s  not  calculated  to  excite  af- 
fections of  any  kind.  They  were  animated 
about  trifles,  and  indifferent  on  things  of 
importance.  They  were,  I  muft  confefs, 
frank  and  good  natured,  but  it  was  evident, 
that  as  they  were  too  open  to  have  any  thing 
to  conceal,  fb  they  were  too  uninformed  to 
have  any  thing  to  produce  ;  and  I  was  re- 
folved  not  to  riik  my  happinefs  with  a  wo- 
man  who  could  not  contribute  her  full  mare 
towards  fpending  a  wet  winter  cheerfully  in 
the  country. 

The  next  day,  all  the  hours  from  break- 
faft  to  dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp, 
I  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  this  facrifice 
of  time  was  made  in  compliment  to  me,  as 
I  had  profefied  to  like  mufic  ;  till  I  found 
that  all  their  mornings  were  fpent  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  only  fruit  of  their 
education,  which  feemed  to  be  ufed  to  any 
s  4  purpofe 
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purpofe  was,  that -after  their  family  devo- 
tions in  the  evening,  they  fung  and  played 
a  hymn.  This  was  almoft  they  only  fign 
they  gave  of  intellectual  or  fpiritual  life. 
They  attended  morning  prayers  if  they  were  ' 
dreifcd  before  the  bell  rang.  One  morning- 
when  they  did  not  appear  till  late,  they 
were  reproved  by  their  father :  Mrs.  Ranby 
faid,  "  me  mould  be  more  angry  with  them 
for  their  irregularity,  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Ranby  obftinately  perfifled  in  reading  a 
printed  form,  which  ihe  was  perfuaded 
could  not  do  any  body  much  good."  The 
poor  man,  who  was  really  well  difpofed, 
very  properly  defended  himfelf  by  faying, 
thirt  he  hoped  his  own  heart  went  along 
with  every  word  he  read  ;  and  as  to  his 
family,  he  thought  it  much  more  beneficial 
for  them  to  join  in  an  excellent  competition, 
of  a  judicious  divine,  "than  to  attend  to  any 
fuch  crude  rhapfody  as  he  would  be  able 
to  produce,  whofe  education  had  not  qua* 
lifted  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  others. 
I  had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  ufe 

of 
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of  his  underftanding  before  ;  and  I  con- 
tinued to  find  it  much  better  than  I  had 
at  firfl  given  him  credit  for.  The  lady  ob- 
ferved,  with  fome  afperity,  that  where  tkere 
were  gifts  and  graces,  it  fuperfeded  the 
necefiity  of  learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding, 
I  mould  obferve  that,  in  my  little  debates 
with  Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  was  always 
challenged  by  her,  I  never  loft  fight  of  that 
becoming  example  of  the  Son  of  Cato,  who, 
when  about  to  deliver  fentiments  which 
might  be  thought  too  afiiiming  in  fo  young 
a  man,  introduced  his  admonitions,  with 
this  modeft  preface, 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  taught  us. 

I,  without  quoting, the  fon  of  the  fage  of 
Utica,  conftantly  adduced  the  paternal  au- 
thority for  opinions,  which  might  favour  too 
much  of  arrogance  without  fuch  a  fan&ion. 

I  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  my  vifit,  that 
felf-denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  Ranby's 
religious  plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that 

it 
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It  favoured  of  works,  and  of  works  flie  was 
evidently  afraid.  She  talked  as  if  activity 
were  ufelefs,  and  exertion  unneceflary,  and 
as  if,  like  inanimate  matter,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  fit  flill  and  be  fhone  upon, 

I  allured  her  that  though  I  depended  on 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of 
his  fon,  for  falvation,  as  entirely  as  me  could 
do,  yet  I  thought  that  Almighty  grace,  fo 
far  from  fetting  afide  diligent  exertion,  was 
the  principle  which  promoted  it.  That  fal-  ' 
ration  is  in  no  part  of  fcripture  reprefented 
as  attainable  by  the  indolent  chriflian,  if  I 
might  couple  fuch  contradictory  terms. 
That  I  had  often  been  awfully  flruck  with 
the  plain  declarations,  "  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  fuffereth  violence" — "  flrive  to 
enter  in  at  the  ftrait  gate" — "  whatfoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might" — "  give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  fure" — "  work  out  your  own  fal- 
vation." To  this  labour,  this  watchfulnefs, 
this  fedulity  of  endeavour,  the  crown  of  life 
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is  exprefsly  promifed,  and  falvation  is  not 
lefs  the  free  gift  of  God,  becaufe  he  has  an- 
nexed certain  conditions  to  our  obtaining  it. 
The  more  I  argued  the   more   I   found 
my   reputation   decline,  yet   to   argue   me 
compelled  me.     I  really  believed  me  was 
fmcere,    but   me    was    ill    informed,    go- 
verned by  feelings  and  impulfes,  rather  than 
by  the  plain  exprefs  rule  of  fcripture.  It  was 
not  that  me  did  not  read  fcripture,  but  me 
interpreted  it  in  her  own  way:  built  opinions 
on  infulated  texts ;  did  not  compare  fcripture 
with  fcripture,  except  as  it   concurred  to 
ftrengthen  her  bias.     She  confidered  with 
a  difproportionate  fondnefs,  thofe  pafTages 
which  fupported  her  preconceived  opinions, 
inftead  of  being  uniformly  governed  by  the 
general  tenor  and  fpirit  of  the  facred  page. 
She  had  far  lefs  reverence  for  the  precep- 
tive, than  for  the  doctrinal  parts,  becaufe 
fhe  did  not  fufficiently  cbnfider  faith  as  an 
operative  influential  principle  ;  nor  did  fhe 
conceive  that  the  fublimeft  doctrines  involve 
deep  practical  confequences.     She  did  not 
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confider  the  government  of  the  tongue,  nor 
the  command  of  her  paffions,  as  forming  any 
material  part  of  the  chriflian  character.  Her 
zeal  was  fiery  becaufe  her  temper  was  fo  j 
and  her  charity  was  cold  becaufe  it  was  an 
expenfive  propeniity  to  keep  warm.  Among 
the  perfections  of  the  Redeemer's  character, 
fiie  did  nol.  confider  his  being  "  meek  and 
lowly*'  as  an  example,  the  influence  of 
which  was  to  extend  to  her.  She  confidered 
it  indeed  as  admirable  but  not  as  imitablc  ;  * 
a  diftinction  me  was  very  apt  to  make  in 
all  her  practical  diifertations,  and  in  her 
interpretation  of  fcripture. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting 
in  general  and  rather  cuftomary  terms,  her 
own  exceeding  (infulnefs.  Mr.  Ranby  faid, 
"  you  accufe  yourfelf  rather  too  heavily,  my 
dear,  you  have  fins  to  be  fure."  "And 
pray  what  fins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby  ?"  faid 
fhe,  turning  upon  him  with  fo  much  quick* 
nefs  that  the  poor  man  ftarted.  "  Nay," 
faid  he  meekly,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
you  5  fo  far  from  it,  that  hearing  you  con* 
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denin  yourfelf  fo  grievouuy,  I  intended  to 
comfort  you,  and  to  fay  that,  except  a  few 
Faults, — "  "  And  pray  what  faults  ?"  in- 
terrupted me,  continuing  to  fpeak  however, 
left  he  fhould  catch  an  interval  to  tell  them. 
<c  I  defy  you  Mr.  Ranby  to  produce  one." 
u  My  dear,"  replied  he,  "  as  you  charged 
yourfelf  with  all,  I  thought  it  \vould  be  letting 
you  off  cheaply  by  naming  only  two  or 

three,  fuch  as ."  Here,  fearing  matters 

"would  go  too  far,  I  interpofed,  and  foft- 
ening  things  as  much  as  I  could  for  the 
lady,  faid,  "  I  conceived  that  Mr.  Ranby 
meant,  that  though  fhe  partook  of  the  ge- 
neral corruption" —  Here  Ranby,  inter- 
rupting me  with  more  fpirit  than  I  thought 
he  poflefled,  faid,  "  General  corruption, 
Sir,  muft  be  the  fource  of  particular  cor- 
ruption. I  did  not  mean  that  my  wife  was 
worfe  than  other  women."  — "  Worfe 
Mr.  Ranby,  worfe  ?"  cried  me.  Ranby, 
for  the  firft  time  in  his  life,  not  minding 
her,  went  on,  "  As  fhe  is  always  infilling 
that  the  whole  fpecies  is  corrupt,  fhe  cannot 

help 
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help  allowing  than  ihe  herfelf  has  not  quite 
efcaped  the  infe&ion.  Now  to  be  a  fmner 
in  the  grofs  and  a  faint  in  the  detail ;  that 
is,  to  have  all  fins,  and  no  faults,  is  a  thing 
I  do  not  quite  comprehend." 

After  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he  did 
as  the  mortefl  way  of  allaying  the  ftorm, 
flie  apologized  for  him,  laid  "  he  was  a  well- 
meaning  man,  and  a&ed  up  to  the  little 
light  he  had  ;"  but  added  "  that  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  religious  feelings,  and  knew 
little  of  the  nature  of  converfion." 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  feems  to  confider 
Chriftianity  as  a  kind  of  free-mafonry,  and 
therefore  thinks  it  fuperfluous  to  fpeak  on 
ferious  fubje&s  to  any  but  the  initiated.     If 
they  do  not  return  the  Jign,  me  gives  them 
up  as  blind  and  dead.     She  thinks  me  can 
only  make  herfelf  intelligible  to  thofe  to 
whom  certain  peculiar  phrafes  are  familiar ; 
and  mough  her  friends  may  be  correct,  de- 
vout, and  both  dodrinally  and  practically 
pious  ;  yet  if  they  cannot  catch  a  certain 
myftic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  fympathy 
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of  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if 
they  do  not  fully  conceive  of  impreflions, 
and  cannot  refpond  to  myfterious  commu- 
nications, me  holds  them  unworthy  of  in- 
tercourfe  with  her.  She  does  not  fo  much 
infift  on  high  moral  excellence  as  the  cri- 
terion of  their  worth,  as  on  their  own  ac- 
count of  their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  cheap,  that  gradual  growth 
in  piety  which  is,  in  reality,  no   lefs   the 
effect  of  divine  grace,  than  thofe  inftanta- 
neous  converfions,  which  me  believes  to  be 
fo  common.  She  cannot  be  perfuaded  that, 
of  every  advance   in  piety,  of  every  im- 
provement in  virtue,  of  every  illumination 
of  the  underftanding,  of  every  amendment 
in  the  heart,  of  every  rectification  of  the 
will,  the  fpirit  pf  God  is  no  lefs  the  author, 
becaufe   it   is  progreffive,   than  if  it  were 
fudden.      It    is    true,    Omnipotence    can, 
when  he  pleafes,  flill  produce  thefe  inftan- 
taneous  effects,   as  he  has  fomctimes  done  ;. 
but  as  it  is  not  his  eflablimed  or  common 
mode  of  operation,  it  feems  vain  and  raih. 
pre/umpiiuouflv  to  wait  for  thefe  miraculous 

inter- 
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Interferences.  An  implicit  dependence^ 
however,  on  fuch  interference,  is  certainly 
more  gratifying  to  the  genius  of  enthufiafni5 
than  the  anxious  vigilance,  the  fervent 
prayer,  the  daily  ftruggle,  the  fometimes 
fcarcely  perceptible  though  conftant  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fober-minded  Chriiliaris.  Such 
a  Chriflian  is  fully  aware  that  his  heart 
requires  as  much  watching  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced as  in  the  earliefl  llages  of  his  reli- 
gious courfe.  He  is  cheerful  in  a  well- 
grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  exta- 
des,  till  that  hope  be  fwallowed  up  in 
fruition.  Thankful  if  he  feel  in  his  heart 
a  growing  love  to  God,  and  an  encreafing 
fubmiffion  to  his  will,  though  he  is  uncon- 
fcious  of  vifions,  and  unacquainted  with  any 
revelation  but  that  which  God  has  made  in 
his  word.  He  remembers,  and  he  derives 
confolation  from  the  remembrance,  that  his 
Saviour,  in  his  moil  gracious  and  foothing 
invitation*  to  the  "  heavy  laden,'*  has  merci- 
fully promifed  "  reft,"  but  he  has  no  where 
promifed  rapture. 

CHAP. 
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JJuT  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
Is  this  conjiftency,  faid  I  to  rayfelf,  when  Icom-* 
£ared  the  inanity  of  the  life  with  the  feri- 
Oufnefs  of  the  difcourfe  j  and  contrafted  the 
vacant  way  in  which  the  day  was  fpent,  with 
the  decent  and  devout  manner  in  which  it 
was  begun  and  ended?  I  recollected,  that 
under  the  early  though  imperfect  facred  in- 
ftitution,  the  fire  of  the  morning  and  evening 
facrifice  was  never  fuffered  to  be  extinguifhed 
during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought 
it  a  little  heathenifh  to  have  had  her 
daughters  inftructed  in  polite  literature, 
and  to  have  filled  a  leifure  hour  in  reading 
to  her  a  ufeful  book,  that  was  not  profef* 
fedly  religious,  me  felt  no  compunction  at 
their  wafte  of  time,  or  the  trifling  purfuits 
in  which  the  day  was  fuffered  to  fpend  it- 
felf.  The  piano-forte,  when  they  were 
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weary  of  the  harp,  copying  fome  indifferent 
drawings,  gilding  a  fet  of  flower-pots,  and 
netting  white  gloves  and  veils,  feenied  to 
fill  up  the  whole  bufmefs  of  thefe  immortal 
beings,  of  thefe  Chriftians,  for  whom  it  had 
been  folemnly  engaged  that  they  mould 
manfully  fight  under  ChrifTs  banner. 

On  a  farther  acquaintance,  I  was  much 
more  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  their  edu- 
cation than  their  difpofitions.  I  found  them 
not  only  good  humoured,  but  charitably 
difpofed  ;  but  their  charities  were  fmall  and 
cafual,  often  ill  applied,  and  always  without 
a  plan.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  flate, 
€hara£ter,or  wants  of  the  neighbouring  poor; 
and  it  had  never  been  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  inflmction  of  th«  young  and  igno- 
rant made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  rich 
towards  diem. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on 
this  fubjecl:  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  me  drily  faid 
there  were  many  other  ways  of  doing 
good  to  the  poor,  befides  expofing  her 
daughters  to  the  probability  of  catching 
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difeafes,  and  the  certainty  of  getting  dirt  by 
fuch  vifits.  Her  fubfcription  was  never  want- 
ing when  flie  was  quite  fure  that  the  obje& 
was  deferving.  As  I  fufpe&ed  that  (he  a  little 
over-rated  her  own  charity,  I  could  not  for- 
bear obferving,  that  I  did  not  think  it  de- 
manded a  combination  of  all  the  virtues  to 
entitle  a  poor  fick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And 
though  I  durft  not  quote  fo  light  an  authority 
as  Hamlet  to  her,  I  could  not  help  faying 
to  myfelf,  give  every  man  his  due,  and  luhg 
Jkall  'fcape  whipping,  O  !  if  God  dealt  fo 
rigidly  with  us  j  if  he  waited  to  beftow  his 
ordinary  bleflings  till  we  were  good  enough 
to  deferve  them,  who  would  be  clothed? 
who  would  be  fed  ?  who  would  have  a  roof 
to  ftielter  him  ? 

It  was  not  that  me  gave  nothing  away, 
but  (he  had  a  great  diflike  to  reliere  any 
but  thofe  of  her  own  religious  perfuafion. 
Though  her  Redeemer  laid  down  his  life 
for  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  file 
will  only  lay  down  her  money  for  a  very 
limited  number  of  a  very  limited  clafs.  To 
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be  religious  is  not  claim  fufficient  on  her* 
bounty,  they  mufl  be  religious  in  a  particu- 
lar way. 

The  Mifs  Ranbys  had  not  been  habituated 
to  make  any  fyftematic  provifion  for  re- 
gular charity  j  or  for  any  of  thofe  acci- 
dental calamities,  for  which  the  purfe  of 
the  affluent  mould  always  be  provided ;  and 
being  very  expenfive  in  their  perfons,  they 
had  often  not  a  fixpence  to  beftow,  when 
the  mofl  deferving  cafe  prefented  itfelf. 
This  muft  frequently  happen  where  there  is 
no  fpecific  fund  for  charity,  which  mould 
be  included  in  the  general  arrangement  of 
expences  ;  and  the  exercife  of  benevolence 
not  be  left  to  depend  on  the  accidental  ftate 
of  the  purfe.  If  no  new  trinket  happened 
to  be  -wanted,  thefe  young  ladies  were  liberal 
to  any  application,  though  always  without 
judging  of  its  merits  by  their  own  eyes  and 
ears.  But  if  there  was  a  competition 
between  a  lick  family  and  a  new  broach, 
the  broach  was  fure  to  carry  the  day.  This 
would  not  have  been  the  cafe,  had  they 
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been  habituated  to  vifit'themfelves  the  abodes 
of  penury  and  woe.  Their  flexible  young 
hearts  would  have  been  wrought  upon  by 
the  actual  fight  of  miferies,  the  impreilion 
of  which  was  feeble  when  it  reached  their 
ears  at  a  diftance,  furrounded  as  they  were 
with  all  the  foftnefles  and  accommodations 
of  luxurious  life.  "  They  would  do  what 
they  could.  They  hoped  it  was  not  fo  bad 
as  was  reprefented."  They  fell  into  the 
ufual  way  of  pacifying  their  confciences  by 
their  regrets ;  and  brought  themfelves  to 
believe  that  their  fympathy  with  the  fuf- 
fering  was  an  atonement  for  their  not  re. 
lieving  it. 

I  obferved  with  concern  during  my  vifit 
how  little  the  Chriftian  temper  feemed  to 
be  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  This  appeared  in  the  daily  con- 
cerns of  this  high  profeflbr.  An  opinion 
contradicted,  a  perfon  of  different  religious 
views  commended,  the  fmalleft  oppofition 
to  her  will,  the  intrufion  of  an  unfeafon- 
able  vifitor,  even  an  imperfection  in  the 
F  3  dreffing 
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dreflmg  of  fome  difh  at  table  :  fuch  trifles 
riot  only  difcompofed  her,  but  the  difcom- 
pofure  was  manifefted  with  a  vehemence, 
which  me  was  not  aware  was  a  fault ;  nor 
did  fhe  feem  at  all  fenfible  that  her  religion 
was  ever  to  be  reforted  to  but  on  great 
occafions,  forgetting  that  great  occafions 
but  rarely  occur  in  common  life,  and  that 
thefe  fraall  pafles,  at  which  the  enemy  is 
perpetually  entering,  the  true  Chriftian  will 
vigilantly  guard, 

I  obferved  in  Mrs.  Ranby  ®ne  flriking 
inconfiftency.  While  fhe  confidered  it  as 
forming  a  complete  line  of  feparation  from 
the  world,  that  fhe  and  ber  daughters  ab* 
(lained  from  public  places,  fhe  had  no  ob- 
je£Hon  to. their  indemnifying  themfelves  for 
this  forbearance,  by  devoting  fo  monftrous 
a  difproportion  of  their  time  to  that  very 
amufement  which  conflitutes  fo  principal  a 
part  of  diverfion  abroad.  The  time  which 
is  redeemed  from  what  is  wrong,  is  of  little 
value,  if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
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gofpel  furnifh  a  fubjeft  for  difcuflkm,  if 
they  do  not  furniih  a  principle  of  a&ion. 

One  of  the  mod  obvious  defeats  which 
ftruck  me  in  this  and  two  or  three  other 
families,  whom  I  afterwards  vifited,  was  the 
want  of  companionablenefs  in  the  daughters. 
They  did  not  feem  to  form  a  part  of  the  fa- 
mily compact ;  but  made  a  kind  of  diftin& 
branch  of  themfelves.  Surely,  when  only 
the  parents  and  a  few  feleft  friends  are  met 
together  in  a  family  way,  the  daughters 
mould  contribute  their  portion  to  enliven  the 
domeftic  circle.  They  were  always  ready  to 
fmg  and  to  play,  but  did  not  take  the  pains 
to  produce  themfelves  in  converfation  ;  but 
feemed  to  carry  oa  a  diftinct  intercourfe,  by 
herding,  and  whifpering,  and  laughing  to- 
gether. 

In  fome  women  who  feemed  to  be  pof- 
feffed  of  good  ingredients,  they  were  fo 
ill  mixed  up  together  as  not  to  produce 
an  elegant,  interefting  companion.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  three  of  the  grand  induce- 
ments in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  are,  that  a 
F  4  man 
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man  may  have  a  direftrefs  for  his  family, 
a  preceptrefs  for  his  children,  and  a 
companion  for  himfelf.  Can  it  be  honeft- 
ly  affirmed  that  the  prefent  habits  of  domefr 
tic  life  are  generally  favourable  to  the  union 
of  thefe  three  eflentials?  Yet  which  of 
them  can  a  man  of  fenfe  and  principle  con- 
fent  to  relinquifh  in  his  conjugal  profpefts  ^ 
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A  RETURNED  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days.  To  a  fpeculative  ftranger,  a  London 
day  prefents  every  variety  of  circumftance  in 
every  conceivable  fhape,  of  which  human 
life  is  fufceptible.  When  you  trace  the 
folicitude  of  the  morning  countenance,  the 
anxious  exploring  of  the  morning  paper, 
the  eager  interrogation  of  the  morning  gueft; 
when  you  hear  the  difmal  enumeration  of 
lofles  by  land,  and  perils  by  fea— taxes 
trebling,  dangers  multiplying,  commerce 
annihilating,  war  protracted,  invafion  threat- 
ening, deftru£tion  impending— -your  mind 
catches  and  communicates  the  terror,  and 
you  feel  yourfelf  "  falling  witha  falling  flate." 
But  when,  in  the  courfe  of  the  very  fame 
day,  you  meet  thefe  gloomy  prognofticators 
at  the  fumptuous,  not  "  dinner  but  Heca- 
tomb," at  the  gorgeous  fete,  the  fplendid 
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fpe&acle ;  when  you  hear  the  frivolous  dif- 
courfe,  witnefs  the  luxurious  diflipation, 
contemplate  the  boundlefs  indulgence,  and 
obferve  the  ruinous  gaming,  you  would  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  Am  I  not  fupping  in  th* 
Antipodes  of  that  land  in  which  I  break- 
failed  ?  Surely  this  is  a  country  of.  dif- 
ferent men,  different  characters,  and  differ- 
ent circumftances.  This  at  leafl  is  a  place 
in  which  there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger, 
nor  want,  nor  mifery,  nor  war.** 

If  you  obferved  the  overflowing  fubferip- 
tions  raifed,  the  innumerable  focieties  form- 
ed, the  committees  appointed,  the  agents 
employed,  the  royal  patrons  engaged,  the 
noble  prefidents  provided,  the  palacerlike 
ftructures  erected  ;  and  all  this  to  alleviate, 
to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent,  every  cala- 
mity which  the  indigent  can  fufter,  or  the 
affluent  conceive ;  to  remove  not  only 
want  but  ignorance  ;  to  fupprefs  not  only 
nifery  but  vice — would  you  not  exclaim 
ith  Hamlet,  "  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man!  How  noble  in  realbn !  I  low  infinite 

in 
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in  faculties !  In  a&ion  how  like  an  angel  1 
in  compaffion  how  like  a  God !" 

If  you  look  into  the  whole  comet-like  ex- 
centric  orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  you 
compared  all  the  flruggling  contrariety  of 
principle  and  of  pailion ;  the  claming  of 
opinion  and  of  adion,  of  refolution  and  of 
performance ;  the  victories  of  evil  over  the 
propenfities  to  good ;  if  you  contrafted  the 
fplendid  virtue  with  the  diforderly  vice ;  the 
exalted  generofity  with  the  felfrlh  narrow- 
nefs ;  the  provident  bounty  with  the  thought- 
lefs  prodigality ;  the  extremes  of  all  that  is 
dignified,  with  the  exceffes  of  all  that  is  ab- 
je£t,  would  you  not  exclaim,  in  the  very 
fpirit  of  Pafcal,  O  !  the  grandeur  and  the 
littlenefs,  the  excellence  and  the  corruption, 
the  majefly  and  the  meannefs  of  man  ! 

If  you  attended  the  debates  in  our  great 
vleliberative  aifemblies ;  if  you  heard  the 
argument  and  the  eloquence,  "  the  wifdom 
,and  the  wit,"  the  public  fpirit  and  the  dif- 
fatereftedncfs ;  Curtius's  devotednefs  to  his 
cvjuntry,  and  Rcgulus's  difdain  of  fe[f,  ex- 
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prelTed  with  all  the  logic  which  reafon  car> 
fuggeft,  and  embelliJhed  with  all  the  rheto. 
ric  which  fancy  can  fupply,  would  you  not 
rapturoufly  cry  out,  this  is 

Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  ? 

But  if  you  difcerned  the  bitter  perfonality, 
the  incurable  prejudice,  the  cutting  retort, 
the  fufpicious  implication,  the  recrimina- 
ting fneer,  the  cherifhed  animofity  ;  if  you 
beheld  the  interests  of  an  empire  (landing 
flill,  the  bufinefs  of  the  civilized  globe  fuf- 
pended,  while  two  intellectual  gladiator? 
are  thruftJng  each  to  give  the  other  a  fall, 
and  to  /hew  his  own  ftrength  ;  would  you  not 
lament  the  littlenefs  of  the  great,  the  infir- 
mities>  of  the  good,  and  the  weaknefles  of 
the  wife  ?  Would  you  not,  foaring  a  flight 
far  above  Hamlet  or  Pafcal,  apoflrophizc 
with  the  royal  Pfalmift,  "  Lord,  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
fon  of  man  that  thou  regarded  him  ?'? 

But  to  defcend  to  my  individual  concerns. 
Among  my  acquaintance,  I  vifited  two  fepa- 
rate  families,  where  the  daughters  were 

rema,i> 
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remarkably  attractive;  and  more  than 
ufually  endowed  with  beauty,  fenfe,  and  ele- 
gance ;  but  I  was  deterred  from  following 
up  the  acquaintance,  by  obferving,  in  each 
family,  practices  which,  though  very  diffe- 
rent, almoft  equally  revolted  me. 

In  one,  where  the  young  ladies  had  large 
fortunes,  they  infinuated  themjelves  into  the 
admiration,  and  invited  the  familiarity,  of 
young  men,  by  attentions  the  moft  flattering, 
and  civilities  the  mofl  alluring.  When 
they  had  made  fure  of  their  aim,  and  the 
admirers  were  encouraged  to  make  prppo- 
fals,  the  ladies  burft  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
wondered  what  the  man  could  mean  ;  they 
never  dreamt  of  any  thing  more  than  com- 
mon politenefs  j  then  petrified  them  with 
diftant  looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice 
the  fame  arts  on  others. 

The  other  family  in  which  I  thought  I 
had  fecured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  inftant- 
ly  deferted  on  obferving  the  gracious  and 
engaging  reception  given  by  the  ladies  to 
more  than  one  liber  tine,  of  the  mofl  notorious 
iS  pro- 
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profligacy.  The  men  were  handfome,  and 
elegant  and  fafhionable,  and  had  figured  in 
newfpapers  and  courts  of  juftice.  This  de- 
grading popularity  rather  attracted  than 
repelled  attention ;  and  while  the  guilty 
affociates  in  their  crimes  were  munned  with 
abhorrence  by  thefe  very  ladies,  the  fpecious 
undoers  were  not  only  received  with  com- 
plaifance,  but  there  was  a  fort  of  competi- 
tion who  mould  be  moft  flrenuous  in  their 
endeavours  to  attract  them. — Surely  women 
of  fafhion  can  hardly  make  a  more  corrupt 
ufe  of  influence,  a  talent  fqr  which  they  will 
be  peculiarly  accountable.  Surely,  mere 
perfonal  purity  can  hardly  deferve  the  name 
of  virtue  in  thofe  who  can  fan&ion  notori- 
oufly  vicious  characters,  which  their  repro- 
bation, if  it  could  net  reform,  would  at  leaft 
degrade. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Belfield  to  be  perfons  of 
much  worth.  They  were  candid,  generous, 
and  fincere.  They  faw  the  errors  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  but  had  not  refo- 
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lution  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  its 
fhackles.  They  partook,  indeed,  very  fpa- 
ringly  of  its  diverfions,  not  fo  much  becaufe 
they  fufpe&ed  their  evil  tendency,  as  be- 
cauie  they  were  weary  of  them,  and.becaufe 
they  had  better  refources  in  themfelves. 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  people 
from  mere  good  fenfe  and  juft  tafte,  with- 
out the  operation  of  any  religious  confider- 
ation,  do  not,  when  the  firft  ardour  is 
cooled,  perceive  the  futility  of  what  is  called 
pleafure,  and  decline  it  as  the  man  declines 
the  amufements  of  the  child.  But  fafhion- 
able  fociety  produces  few  perfons  who,  like 
the  ex-courtier  of  King  David,  affign  their 
fourfcore  years  as  a  reafon  for  no  longer 
"  delighting  in  the  voice  of  fmging  men 
and  fmging  women." 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield,  however, 
kept  up  a  large  general  acquaintance  j  and 
it  is  not  eafy  to  continue  to  affociate  with  the 
world,  without  retaining  fomething  of  its 
fpirit.  Their  ftandard  of  morals  was  high, 
compared  with  that  of  thofe  with  whom 
4t  they 
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they  lived ;  but  when  the  ftandard  of  the 
Gofpel  was  fuggefted,  they  drew  in  a  little 
and  thought  things  might  be  carried  to» 
far.  There  was  nothing  in  their  pra&ice 
which  made  it  their  interefl  to  hope  that 
Chriflianity  might  not  be  true.  They  both 
affented  to  its  do&rines,  and  lived  in  a  kind 
of  general  hope  of  its  final  promifes.  But 
their  views  were  neither  correct,  nor  ele- 
vated. They  were  contented  to  generalize 
the  do&rines  of  fcripture,  and  though  they 
venerated  its  awful  truths  in  the  aggregate, 
they  rather  took  them  upon  truft  than  la- 
boured  to  underftand  them,  or  to  imbue 
their  minds  with  the  fpirit  of  them.  Many 
a  high  profeffor,  however,  might  have  blum- 
ed  to  fee  how  carefully  they  exercifed  not 
a  few  Chriftian  difpofitions  j  how  kind  and 
patient  they  were  !  how  favourable  in  their 
conftru&ion  of  the  actions  of  others  !  how 
charitable  to  the  neceflitous  1  how  exaft  in 
veracity  !  and  how  tender  of  the  reputation 
of  their  neighbour  1 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  by  living  fo 

much 
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much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wits,  poll- 
ticians,  and  philofophers.  This,  though  he 
had  efcaped  the  contagion  of  falfe  prin- 
ciples, had  kept  back  the  growth  of  fuch 
as  were  true.  Men  verfed  in  the  world^ 
and  abftracted  from  all  religious  focietyj 
begin,  in  time,  a  little  to  fufpeft  whether 
their  own  religious  opinions  may  not  poflibly 
be  wrong,  or  at  leaft  rigid,  when  they  fee 
them  fo  oppofite  to  thofe  of  perfons  to  whofe 
judgment  they  are  accuftomed  to  look  up 
in  other  points.  He  found  too,  that,  in  the 
fociety  in  which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of 
religion  detracted  much  from  that  of  ta* 
lents ;  and  a  man  does  not  care  to  have  his 
underftanding  queftioned  by  thofe  in  whofe 
opinion  he  wifhes  to  ftand  well.  This  ap* 
prehenfion  did  not,  indeed,  drive  him  to 
renounce  his  principles,  but  it  led  him  to 
conceal  them ;  and  that  piety  which  is  for* 
cibly  kept  out  of  fight,  which  has  nothing 
to  fortify,  and  every  thing  to  repel  it,  is  too 
apt  to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman, 
VOL.  i.  G  whofe 


whofe  virtues  and  graces  attached  him  to  his 
own  home,  drew  him  off  from  the  moft 
dangerous  of  his  prior  connections.  This 
union  had  at  once  improved  his  character, 
and  augmented  his  happinefs.  If.  Lady 
Belfield  erred,  it  was  through  exeefs  of 
kindnefs  and  candour.  Her  kindnefs  led 
to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  her  children  ; 
and  her  candour  to  the  too  favourable  con- 
flru&ioft  of  the  errors  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  was  the  very  reverfe  of  my  Hampftead 
friend.  Whereas  Mrs.  Ranby  thought 
hardly  any  body  would  be  faved,  Lady  Bel- 
field  comforted  herfelf  that  hardly  any  body 
was  in  danger.  This  opinion  was  not  taken 
up  as  a  palliative  to  quiet  her  confeience,  on 
account  of  the  fins  of  her  own  conduct,  for 
her  conduS  was  remarkably  correct ;  but 
it  fprung  from  a  natural  fWcetnefs  of  temper, 
Joined  to  a  mind  not  fufficiently  informed 
and  guided  by  fcriptural  truth.  She  was 
candid  and  teachable,  but  as  fhe  could  not 
help  feeing  that  (he  had  more  religion  than 
moft  of  her  acquaintance,  the  felt  a-  fecret 

compla- 
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complacency  in  obferving  how  far  her  prin- 
ciples rofe  above  theirs,  inftead  of  an  hum- 
bling conviction  of  how  far  her  own  fell 
below  the  requifitions  of  the  gofpel. 

The  fundamental  error  Was,  that  me  had 
no  diftincl:  view  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature*  She  often  lamented  the  weakneffes 
and  vices  of  individuals,  but  thought  all 
vice  an  incidental  not  a  radical  mifchief,  the 
effect  of  thoughtleflhefs  and  cafual  tempta- 
tion. She  talked  with  difcrimination  of  the 
faults  of  fome  of  her  children  ;  but  while  {he 
rejoiced  in  the  happier  difpofitions  of  the 
others,  me  never  fufpecled  that  they  had 
all  brought  into  the  world  with  thehi  any 
natural  tendency  to  evil ;  and  thought  it 
cruel  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  innocent  little 
things  had  any  fuch  wrong  propensities  as 
education  Would  not  effectually  cure.  In 
every  thing  the  complete  contraft  of  Mr?i 
Ranby— as  the  latter  thought  education 
could  do  nothing,  Lady  Belfield  thought  it 
would  do  every  thing ;  that  there  was  no 
good  tendency  which  it  would  not  bring  tu 
G  2  per- 
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"perfection,  and  no  corruption  which  it  could 
not  completely  eradicate.  On  the  opera- 
tion of  a  higher  influence  fhe  placed  too 
little  dependance ;  while  Mrs.  Ranby  refled 
in  an  unreafonable  truft  on  an  interference 
not  warranted  by  fcripture. 

In  regard  to  her  children,  Lady  Belfield 
was  led  by  the  ilrength  of  her  affection  to 
extreme  indulgence.  She  encouraged  no 
vice  in  them,  but  me  did  not  fufficiently 
check  thofe  indications  which  are  the  feeds 
of  vice.  She  reproved  the  actual  fault,  but 
never  thought  of  implanting  a  principle 
which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from  whence 
the  fault  fprung ;  fo  that  the  individual  error 
and  the  individual  correction  were  conti- 
nually recurring. 

As  Mrs.  Ranby,  I  had  obferved,  feldom 
quoted  any  facred  writer  but  St.  Paul,  I 

*  remarked  that  Lady  Belfield  admired  almoft 
exclufively  Ecclefiafles,  Proverbs,  and  the 

:  hiilorical  books  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  Epiflles, 

-that  of  St.  James  was  her  favourite ;  the 
others  (he  thought  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 

applicable 
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applicable  to  the  circumflances  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans,  to  the  converts  from  among 
whom  they  were  addreffed.  If  ihe  entertained 
rather  an  awful  reverence  for  the  doctrinal 
parts,  than  an  earnefl  wifh  to  ftudy  thenv 
it  arofe  from  the  common  miflake  of  be- 
lieving that  they  were  purely  fpeculative,. 
without  being  aware  of  their  deep  practical 
importance.  But  if  thefe  two  ladies  were 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other  in  cer- 
tain points,  both  were  frequently  right  in 
what  they  affumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in 
wfcat  they  rejected.  Each  contended  for  one 
half  of  that  which  will  not  fave  when  disjoined 
from  the  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
makes  up  the  complete  Chriflian  character. 
Lady  Belfield,  who  was,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
conftitutionally  charitable,  almoft  thought 
that  heaven  might  be  purehafed  by  charity, 
She  inverted  the  valuable  fuperftructure  of 
good  works,  and  laid  them  as  her  founda- 
tion ;  and  while  Mrs.  Ranby  would  not 
perhaps,  much  have  blamed  Mofes  for 
breaking  the  tables  of  the  law,  had  he  only 
G  3  demo- 
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demolifhed  the  fecond,  Lady  Belfield  would 
have  faved  the  fecond,  as  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  two. 

Lady  Belfield  has  lefs  vanity  than  any 
woman  I  ever  knew  who  was  not  governed 
by  a  very  ftrift  religious  principle.  Her 
modefly  never  courted  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  but  her  timidity  too  much  dread-? 
ed  its  cenfure.  She  would  not  do  a  wrong 
thing  to  obtain  any  applaufe,  but  me  omitte4 
fome  right  ones  from  the  dread  of  blame. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

i.  HE  houfe  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was 
come  a  pleafant  kind  of  home  to  me,.  He 
and  his  lady  feldom  went  out  in  an  even- 
ing. Happy  in  each  other  and  in  their 
children,  though  they  lived  much  with  the 
rational,  they  affociated  as  little  as  they 
thought  poflible  with  the  racketing  world. 
Yet  being  known  to  -be  generally  at  home, 
they  were  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  certain 
invaders  called  fine  ladies,  who,  always 
afraid  of  being  too  early  for  their  parties, 
are  conflantly  on  the  watch,  how  to  4if- 
burthen  themfelves  for  the  intermediate 
hour,  of  the  heavy  commodity  time  ;  a  raw 
material,  which,  as  they  feldom  work  up 
at  home,  they  are  always  willing  to  truck 
againfl  the  time  of  their  more  domeftic  ac- 
quaintance. Now  as  thefe  laft  have  always 
Something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair  traffic, 
o  4  «  al) 
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*  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  fide,"  to 
borrow  the  expreflion  of  an  illuftrious 
Jlatefman;  and  the  barter  is  as  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  fober  home-trader,  as  that 
of  the  honeft  negroes,  who  exchange  their 
gold  duft  and  ivory  for  the  beads  and  bits  of 
glafs  of  the  wily  Englifli. 

Thefe  nightly  irruptions,  though  fome- 
tijnes  inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of 
life  to  me,  as  they  enabled  me  to  fee  and 
judge  more  of  the  gay  world,  than  I  could 
have  done  without  going  in  fearch  of  it  j  a 
rifk,  which  I  thought  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  gain.  It  was  like  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enemy's  country  at  home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  fitting  hap- 
pily alone  in  the  library,  Lady  Belfield, 
working  at  her  embroidery,  cheerfully  join- 
ing in  our  little  difcuflions,  and  comparing 
our  peaceful  pleafures  with  thofe  purfued  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  countlefs  carriages  which 
were  tearing  up  the  "  wheel- worn  flreets," 
or  joftling  each  other  at  the  door  of  the  next 
houfe,  where  a  grand  aifembly  was  collect- 
ing 
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ing  its  myriads — Sir  John  afked  what  mould 
be  the  evening  book.  Then  rifmg,  he  took 
down  from  the  fhelf  Akenlide's  Pleafures 
of  Imagination. 

"  Is  it,"  faid  he,  as  foon  as  he  fat  down, 
**  the  rage  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy 
of  tafte,  that  we  now  fo  feldom  hear  of  a 
poet,  who,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admi- 
ration of  every  man  who  had  a  relifh  for 
true  genius  ?  I  cannot  defend  his  principles, 
fince  in  a  work,  of  which  Man  is  pro- 
fefiedly  the  object,  he  has  overlooked  his 
immortality  ;  a  fubject,  which  one  wonders 
did  not  force  itfelf  upon  him,  as  fo  con- 
genial to  the  fublimity  of  his  genius,  what- 
ever his  religious  views  might  have  been. 
But  to  fpeak  of  him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work 
which  abounds  in  a  richer  profufion  of 
images,  and  a  more  variegated  luxuriance 
of  exprefiion  than  the  Pleafures  of  Imagi- 
nation, cannot  eafily  be  found.  The  flimfy 
metre  of  our  day  feems  to  add  frem  value 
jo  his  finewy  verfe.  We  have  no  happier 

J  matter 
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jnafler  of  poetic  numbers ;  none  wha  better 
knew 

To  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

The  condenfed  vigour,  fo  indifpenfable  to 
blank  verfe,  the  fkilfuj  variation  of  the 
paufe,  the  mafterly  ftru&ure  of  the  period, 
and  all  the  occult  myfteries  of  the  art,  can 
perhaps  be  beft  learnt  from  Akenfide.  If 
he  could  have  conveyed  to  Thomlbn  his 
melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thomfon  would 
have  paid  him  back  in  perfpieuity.  and  tranff 
parency  of  meaning,  how  rnight  they  have 
enriched  each  other  \" 

"  I  confefs,'*  faid  I,  "  in  reading  Aken^ 
fide,  I  have  now  and  then  found  the  fame 
paflage  at  once  enchanting  and  unintelligi- 
ble. As  it  happens  to  many  frequenters  of 
the  Opera,  the  mufic  always  tranfports, 
but  the  words  are  not  always  underftood." 
I  then  defired  my  friend  to  gratify  us  with 
the  firft  book  of  iho  Pleafures  of  Imagination. 

Sir  John  is  a  paflionate  lover  of  poetry? 

|n  which  he  has  a  fine  tafte.     He  read  it 

i  f  with 
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with  much  fpirit  and  feeling,  efpecially  thefe 
truly  claflical  lines, 

Mind,  mind  alone,  bear  witnefs  earth  and  heaven, 

The  living  fountains  in  itfelf  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  fubh'tne  :  here  hand  in  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  graces  }  here  enthroned 

Celeftial  Venu?t  with  diyineft  airs 

Invites  the  foul  to  never-fading  joy. 

f{  The  reputation  of  this  exquifite  paflage,'* 
faid  he,  laying  down  the  book,  "  is  eftab- 
lifhed  by  the  confentingTuffrage  of  all  men 
of  tafle,  though  by  the  critical  countenance 
you  are  Beginning  to  put  on,  you  look  as  If 
you  had  a  mind  to  attack  it. 

"  So  far  from  it,"  faid  I,  "  that  I  know 
nothing  more  fplendid  in  the  whole  mafs  of 
our  poetry.  And  I  feel  almofl  guilty  of 
high  treafon  againft  the  majefty  of  the 
fublimer  Mufes,  in  the  remark  I  am  going 
to  hazard,  on  the  celebrated  lines  which 
follow.  The  Poet's  objecl,  through  this 
and  the  two  following  pages,  is  to  eftablifh 
the  infinite  fuperiority  of  mind  over  un- 
confcious  matter,  even  in  its  faireft  forms. 
The  idea  is  as  juft  as  the  execution  is  beaur 

tiful; 
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uful ;  fo  alfo  is  his  fupreme  elevation  of 
intellect  over 

Greatnefs  of  bulk,  or  fymmetry  of  parts. 

Nothing  again  can  be  finer,  than  his  fab- 
fequertt  preference  of 

The  powers  of  genius  and  deflgn, 

over  even  the  ftupendous  range 

Of  planets,  funs,  and  adamantine  fpheres. 

He  proceeds  to  ranfack  the  ftores  of  the 
mental  and  the  moral  world,  as  he  had 
done  the  world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  Hippocrene,  oppofes  to  the  latter. 

The  charms  of  virtuous  friendfhip,  &c. 

******* 

The  candid  blufh 
Of  him  who  ftrives  with  fortune  to  be  juft. 

******* 

All  the  mild  majefty  of  private  life. 

******* 

The  graceful  tear  that  ftreams  from  others'  woee. 

"  Why,  Charles,"  faid  Sir  John,  «  I  am 

glad  to  find  you  the  enthufiaftic  eulogift  of 

the  pafTage  of  which  I  fufpe&ed  you  were 

about  to  be  the  faucy  cenfurer." 

"  Cenfure/* 
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"  Cenfure,"  replied  I,  "  is  perhaps  too 
ftrong  a  term  for  any  part,  efpecially  the 
mod  admired  part  of  this  fine  poem.  I 
need  not  repeat  the  lines  on  which  I  was 
going  to  rilk  a  flight  observation ;  they  live 
in  the  mind  and  memory  of  every  lover  .of 
the  Mufes." 

"  I  will  read  the  next  paflage,  however," 
faid  Sir  John,  "  that  I  may  be  better  able 
to  controvert  your  criticifm : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  funs,  and  adamantine  fpheres, 
Wheeling  unfhaken  through  the  void  immenfe, 
And  fpeak,  oh  man  1   does  this  capacious  fcene 
With  half  that  kindling  majefty  dilate 
Thy  ftrong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rofe 
Refulgent  from  the  ftroke  of  Cefar's  fate 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  (hook  his  crimfon  fteel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ; 
Forlo  !  the  tyrant  proftrate  in  the  duft, 
And  Rome  again  is  free  ! 

"  What  a  grand  and  powerful  paflage !" 

faid  Sir  John. 

"  I  acknow- 
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"  I  acknowledge  it/'  faid  I,  "  but  is  it 
as  juft  as  it  is  grand?  Le  wai  eft  le  feiil 
beau*  Is  it  a  fair  and  direct  opposition 
between  mind  and  matter  ?  The  poet  could 
not  have  exprefifed  the  image  more  nobly, 
but  might:  he  not,  out  of  the  abundant 
treafures  of  his  opulent  mind  have  chofen 
it  with  more  felicity  f  Is  an  act  of  murder, 
even  of  an  ufurper,  as  happily  contrafled 
with  the  organization  of  matter,  as  the 
other  beautiful  inftances  I  named,  and 
which  he  goes  on  to  felect  ?  The  fuperi- 
ority  of  mental  beauty  is  the  point  he  is 
eftabliming,  and  his  elaborate  preparation 
leads  you  to  expeft  all  his  other  inftancea 
to  be  drawn  from  pure  mental  excellence; 
His  other  exemplifications  are  general,  this 
is  particular.  They  are  a  clafs,  this  is 
only  a  variety.  I  queftion  if  Milton,  who 
\vas  at  lead  as  ardent  a  champion  for  liberty j 
and  as  much  of  a  party-man  as  Akenfide^ 
would  have  ufed  this  illuftration.  Milton, 
though  he  often  infinuates  a  political  flroke 
in  his  great  pdem,  always,  I  think,  gene- 
ralizes. 
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ralizes.  Whatever  had  been  his  principles, 
or  at  whatever  period  he  had  written,  1 
queftion,  when  he  wanted  to  defcribe  the 
overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  angels, 
if  he  would  have  iliuftrated  it  by  Crom- 
well's feizing  the  mace,  or  the  decapita- 
tion of  Charles^  Much  lefs,  if  he  would 
have  felecled  thofe  two  iaftances  as  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter." 

"  But,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  you  forget  that 
Akenfide  profefledly  adopts  the  language 
of  Cicero  in  his  fecond  Philippic."  He 
then  read  the  note  beginning  with,  Gssfare 
interfe&o,  &c; 

"  True,"  faid  I,  "  I  am  net  arguing  the 
matter  as  a  point  of  fa&,  but  as  a  point  of 
juft  application.  I  pafs  over  the  comparifon 
fcf  Brutus  with  Jove,  which  by  the  way 
would  have  become  Tulfy  better  than 
Akenfide,  but  which  Tully  would  have 
perhaps  thought  too  bold.  Cicero  adorn* 
his  oration  with  this  magnificent  defcrip-> 
tion.  lie  relates  it  as  an  event,  the  other 
ufes  it  as  an  illustration  of  ,that  to  "which 

I  humbly 
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I  humbly  conceive  it  does  not  exactly  apply. 
The  orator  paints  the  violent  death  of  a 
hero ;  the  poet  adopts  the  defcription  of 
this  violent  death,  or  rather  of  the  ftroke 
which  caufed  it,  to  illuftrate  the  perfec- 
tion of  intellectual  grandeur.  After  all,  it 
is  as  much  a  party  queftion  as  a  poetical 
one.  A  queftion  on  which  the  critic  will 
be  apt  to  be  guided  in  his  decifion  by  his 
politics  rather  than  by  his  tafle.  The  fplen- 
dour  of  the  paflage,  however,  will  inevitably 
dazzle  the  feeling  reader,  till  it  produce  the 
common  effect  of  exceflive  brightnefs,  that 
of  fomewhat  blinding  the  beholden" 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

HILE  we  were  thus  pleafarttly  engaged, 
the  fervant  announced  Mrs.  Fentham ;  and 
a  fafhionable  looking  woman,  about  the 
middle  of  life,  rather  youthfully  drefl,  and 
not  far  from  handfome,  made  her  appear- 
ance. Inftead  of  breaking  forth  into  the 
ufual  modim  jargon,  me  politely  entered 
into  the  fubject  in  which  flie  found  us  en- 
gaged ;  envied  Lady  Belfield  the  happinefs 
of  elegant  quiet,  which  me  herfelf  might 
have  been  equally  enjoying  at  her  owii 
houfe,  and  profeffed  herfelf  a  warm  ad* 
mirer  of  poetry.  She  would  probably  have 
profefled  an  equal  fondnefs  for  metaphyficSj 
geometry,  military  tactics,  or  the  Arabic 
language,  if  fhe  had  happened  to  have 
found  us  employed  in  the  ftudy  of  either. 

From  poetry   the  tranfition  to  painting 
•was  eafy  and  natural.      Mrs(.  Fentham  pof- 
.  i.  H  fefled 
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fefled  all  the  phrafeology  of  connoifleurmlp^ 
and  afked  me  if  I  was  fond  of  pictures. 
I  profeffed  the  delight  I  took  in  them  in 
ftrong,  that  is,  in  true  terms.     She  politely 
faid,  that  Mr.  Fentham  had  a  very  tolerable 
collection    of  the    belt  matters,   and  par- 
ticularly a  Titian,  which  fhe  would  be  happy 
to  have  the  honour  of  mowing  me   next 
morning.     I  bowed  my  thankful  affent  j  fhe 
appointed  the  hour,  and  foon  after,  looking 
at  her  watch,  faid  fhe  was  afraid  me  muft 
leave  the  delights  of  fuch  a  ieleft  and  in- 
terefling  fociety    for  a    far  lefs    agreeable 
party. 

When  fhe  was  gone,  I  exprefTed  my  ob- 
ligations to  her  politenefs,  and  anticipated 
the  pleafure  I  fhould  have  in  feeing  her  pic- 
tures. "  She  is  much  more  anxious  that  you 
fliould  fee  her  Originals.,"  laid  Lady  Bel- 
iield,  fmiling  ;  "  the.  kindnefe  Is  not  quite 
difmterefted  ;  talce  care  of  your  heart." 
Sir  John,  rather  gravely,  faid,  "  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  ever  fay  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  body  that  I  receive  in  my 

houfe  : 
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houfe  ;  but  as  the  fon  of  my  valued  friend, 
I  think  it  fair  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant 
matron  keeps  a  keen  look  out  after  all  young 
men  of  fortune.  This  is  not  the  firfl  timg 
that  that  Titian  has  been  made  the  bait  to 
catch  a  promifing  acquaintance.  Indeed  it 
is  now  grown  fo  ftale,  that  had  you  not 
been  a  new  man,  me  would  hardly  have 
rifked  it.  If  you  had  happened  not  to  like 
painting,  fome  book  would  have  been  of- 
fered you.  The  return  of  a  book  naturally 
brings  on  a  vifit.  But  all  thefe  devices 
have  not  yet  anfwered.  The  damfcls  ftill 
remain,  like  Shakefpeare's  plaintive  maid, 
"  in  fingle  blefiednefs."  They  do  not  how- 
ever, like  her,  fpend  gloomy  nights 

Chaunting  cold  hymns  to  the  pale,  lifelefs  moon. 

but  in  fmging  fprightlier  roundelays  to  live- 
lier auditors." 

I  punctually  attended  the  invitation,  ef- 
fectually   Ihielded    from    danger    by    the 
friendly  intimation,  and  a  ftill  more  infalli- 
ble JEgisj  the  charge  of  my  father  never  to 
H  2  embark 
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embark  in  any  engagement  till  I  had  made 
my  vifit  to  Mr.  Stanley.  My  veneration 
for  his  memory  operated  as  a  complete 
defence. 

I  faw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The 
pictures  brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
I  found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conver- 
fation,  a  fenfible,  correct,  knowing  woman. 
Her  daughters  were  elegant  in  their  figures, 
well  inftrudted  in  the  ufual  accomplifhments, 
well  bred,  and  apparently  well  tempered. 
Mr.  Fentham  was  a  man  of  bufmefs,  and 
«f  the  world.  He  had  a  great  income  from 
a  place  under  government,  out  of  which 
the  expences  of  his  family  permitted  him 
to  fave  nothing.  Private  fortune  he  had 
little  or  none.  His  employment  engaged 
him  almoft  entirely,  fo  that  he  interfered 
but  little  with  domeflic  affairs.  A  general 
air  of  elegance,  almofl  amounting  to  mag- 
nificence, pervaded  the  whole  eftablifhment. 

I  at  firfl  faw  but  little  to  excite  any  fuf- 
picion  of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady 
of  the  houfe.  The  firfl  -gleam  of  light 

which 
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which  let  in  the  truth  was  the  expreffions 
moft  frequent  in  Mrs.  Fentham's  mouth — 
"  What  will  the  world  fay  ? "  "  What  will 
people  think?"  "How  will  fuch  a  thing 
appear?"  "Will  it  have  a  good  look?" 
"  The  world  is  of  opinion." — "  Won't  fuch 
a  thing  be  cenfured  ? "  On  a  little  ac- 
quaintance I  difcovered  that  human  applaufe 
was  the  motive  of  all  me  faid,  and  reputa- 
tion her  great  object  in  all  me  did.  Opinion 
was  the  idol  to  which  me  facrificed.  De- 
corum was  the  infpirer  of  her  duties,  and 
praife  the  reward  of  them.  The  ftandard 
of  the  world  was  the  flandard  by  which  me 
weighed  actions.  She  had  no  higher  prin- 
ciple of  conduct.  She  adopted  the  forms 
of  religion,  becaufe  me  faw  that,  carried 
to  a  certain  degree,  they  rather  produced 
credit  than  cenfure.  While  her  hufband 
adjufted  his  accounts  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, me  regularly  carried  her  daughters  to 
church,  except  a  head-ache  had  been  caught 
at  the  Saturday's  opera  ;  and  as  regularly 
/exhibited  herfelf  and  them  afterwards  in 
H  3  Hyde- 
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Hyde-Park.  As  m£  faid  it  was  Mr.  Fen- 
tham's  leifure  day,  flie  complimented  him 
with  always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sun- 
days, but  alleged  her  piety  as  a  reafon  for 
not  having  cards  in  the  evening  at  home, 
though  me  had  no  fcruple  to  make  one  at 
a  private  party  at  a  friend's  houfe  ;  foberly 
conditioning,  however,  that  there  mould  not 
be  more  than  three  tables ;  the  right  or  wrong, 
the  decorum  or  impropriety,  the  gaiety  or 
gravity  always  being  made  fpecifically  to 
depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

She  was,  in  general,  extremely  fevere 
againft  women  who  had  loft  their  reputa- 
tion ;  though  {he  had  no  hefitation  in  vilit- 
ing  a  few  of  the  mofl  difhonourable,  if  they 
were  of  high  rank,  or  belonged  to  a  certain 
fet.  In  that  cafe,  me  excufed  herfelf  by 
faying,  "  that  as  fafhionable  people  con- 
tinued to  countenance  them,  it  wras  not  for 
her  to  be  fcrupulous — One  mull  fail  with 
the  flream  —  I  can't  fet  my  face  againft  the 
world."  But  if  an  unhappy  girl  had  been 
drawn  afide,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to 

bear 
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bear  her  out  had  erred,  that  altered  the 
<:afe,  and  flie  then  exprefied  the  moft  vir- 
tuous indignation.  When  modefty  hap- 
pened to  be  in  repute,  not  the  necks  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  virgins 
were  more  entrenched  in  ruffs  and  fhrouded 
in  tuckers,  than  thofe  of  Mrs.  Fentham 
and  her  daughters  ;  but.  when  difplay  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  Grecian  Venus 
was  fcarcely  more  unconfcious  of  a  veil. 

'With  a  very  good  underiftanding  flic 
never  allowed  h  erf  elf  one  original  thought, 
or  one  fpontaneous  adion.  Her  ideas, 
her  language,  and  her  conduct  were  en- 
tirely regulated  by  the  ideas,  language, 
and  conduct  of  thofe  who  flood  well 
with  the  world.  Vanity  in  her  was  a 
fleady,  inward,  but  powerfully  pervading 
principle.  It  did  not  evaporate  in  levity  or 
indifcretion,  but  was  the  hidden,  though  for- 
cible fpring  of  her  whole  courk?  of  action. 
She  had  all  the  gratification  which  vanity 
affords  in  fecret,  and  all  the  credit  which 
its  prudent  operation  procures  in  public. 
H  4  She 
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She  was  apparently  guilty  of  no  excefs  of 
any  kind.  She  had  a  fober  fcale  of  credit- 
able vices,  fiie  never  allowed  herfelf  to  ex- 
ceed a  few  dated  degrees  in  any  of  them. 
She  reprobated  gaming,  but  could  not  exift 
without  cards.  Mafquerades  ihe  cenfured 
as  highly  extravagant  and  dangerous,  but 
when  given  by  ladies  of  high  quality,  at 
their  own  houfes,  fhe  thought  them  an  ele- 
gant and  proper  amufement.  Though  fhe 
fometimes  went  to  the  play,  fhe  did  not 
care  for  what  paft  on  the  flage,  for  fhe  con- 
fefled  the  chief  pleafure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  fhe  came  home, 
how  many  duchefTes  and  counteifes  had 
bowed  to  her  acrofs  the  houfe. 

A  complete  defpot  at  home,  her  arbi- 
trarinefs  is  fo  veiled  by  corre&nefs  of  man? 
ner  and  fludied  good  breeding,  that  fhe 
obtains  the  credit  of  great  mildnefs  and 
moderation.  She  is  faid  not  to  love  her 
daughters,  who  come  too  near  her  in  age, 
and  go  too  much  beyond  her  in  beauty  to 
t>e  forgiven ;  yet  like  a  confummate  poli- 
tician, 
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tkian,  me  is  ever  labouring  for  their  ad- 
vancement. She  has  generally  feveral 
fchemes  in  hand  and  always,  one  fcheme 
under  another,  the  under-plot  ready  to  be 
brought  forward  if  the  principal  one  faiJs. 
Though  fha  encourages  pretenders,  yet  fhe 
is  afraid  to  accept  of  a  tolerable  propofal, 
left  a  better  ihould  prefent  itfelf :  but  if  the 
loftier  hope  fails,  (he  then  contrives  to  lure 
back  the  inferior  offer.  She  can  balance  to 
a  nicety,  in  the  calculation  of  chances,  the 
advantages  or  difad vantages  of  a  higher 
poffibility  againfl  a  lower  probability. 

Though  (he  neither  wants  reading  nor 
£afte,  her  mind  is  never  fufficiently  dif- 
engaged  to  make  her  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. Her  head  is  always  at  work,  con- 
jecturing the  event  of  every  frefli  ball  and 
every  new  acquaintance.  She  cannot  even 

Take  her  tea  without  a  ftratagem. 

She  fet  out  in  life  with  a  very  (lender  ac- 
quaintance, and  clung  for  a  while  to  one  or 
two  damaged  peerefles,  who  were  not  re- 
ceived 


ceived  by  women  of  their  own  rank.  But 
I  am  told  it  was  curious  to  fee  with  what 
adroitnefs  me  could  extricate  herfelf  from 
a  difreputable  acquaintance,  when  a  more 
honourable  one  ftept  in  to  fill  the  niche. 
She  made  her  way  rapidly, '  by  insinuating 
to  one  perfon  of  note  how  intimate  ihe  was 
with  another,  and  to  both  what  handfome 
things  each  faid  of  the  other.  By  conflant 
attentions,  petty  offices,  and  meafured  flat- 
tery, me  has  got  footing  into  almoft  every 
houfe  of  diftindion.  Her  decorum  is  in- 
variable. She  boafts  that  {he  was  never 
guilty  of  the  indecency  of  violent  paffion. 
Poor  woman  !  me  fancies  there  is  no  vio- 
lent paffion  but  that  of  anger.  Little  does 
fjie  think  that  ambition,  vanity,  the  hunger 
of  applaufe,  a  rage  for  being  uniyerfally 
known,  are  all  violent  paffions,  however, 
modified  by  difcretion,  or  varnifhed  by  art. 
She  fuffers  too  all  that  "  vexation  of  fpirit" 
which  treads  on  the  heels  of  "  vanity." 
Difappointment  andjealoufy  poifon  the  days 
devoted  to  pleafure.  The  party  does  not 

anfwcr. 
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anfwcr.  The  wrong  people  never  flay 
away,  and  the  right  ones  never  come. 
The  gueft  for  whom  the  fete  is  made  is 
fure  to  fail.  Her  party  is  thin,  while  that 
of  her  competitor  overflows  ;  or  there  is 
a  plenty  of  dowagers  and  a  paucity  of 
young  men.  When  the  coftly  and  elabo- 
rate fupper  is  on  the  table  ex'cufes  arrive  : 
even  if  the  fupper  is  crowded,  the  daughters 
remain  upon  hands. — How  ftrikingly  does 
me  exemplify  the  flrong  expreflion  of — "  la- 
bouring in  the  fire  for  very  vanity" — "  of 
giving  her  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  her  labour  for  that  which  fatif- 
fieth  not !" 

After  fpendingthe  day  at  Mrs.  Fentham's, 
I  went  to  fup  with  my  friends  in  Cavendifli- 
Square.  Lady  Belfield  was  impatient  for 
my  hiflory  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John 
faid,  laughing,  "  You  {hall  not  fay  a  word, 
Charles — I  can  tell  you  how  it  was  as  exactly 
as  if  I  had  been  there. — Charlotte,  who  has 
the  beft  voice,  was  brought  out  to  fmg,  but 
was  placed  a  little  behind,  as  her  perfon 

is 
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Is  not  quite  perfect ;  Maria,  who  is  the  moft 
pi&urefque  figure,  was  put  to  aithudim-ze  at 
the  harp,  arrayed  in  the  coftume,  and  af- 
furning  the  fafcinating  graces  of  Marmion%s 
Lady  Heron  j 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
The  itrings  her  fingers  flew. 

Then,  Charles,  was  the  moment  of  peril ! 
then,  according  to  your  favourite  Milton's 
moil  incongruous  image, 

You  took  in  founds  that  might  create  a  foul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

"  For  fear,  however,  that  your  heart  of 
adamant  fhoold  hold  out  againft  all  thefe 
perilous  afiaults,  its  vulnerability  was  tried  in 
other  quarters.  The  Titian  would  naturally 
lead  to  Lavinia's  drawings.  A  beautiful 
Jketeh  of  the  lakes  would  be  produced, 
with  a  gentle  intimation,  what  a  fweet  place 
WVflnioreland  mud  be  to  live  in !  When 
you  had  exhaufled  all  proper  raptures  on 
t.he  art  and  on  the  artift,  it  would  be  re- 
colle&ed,  that  as  Weflmoreland  was  fo  near 
Scotland,  you  would  naturally  be  fond  of 

a  reel 
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a  reel — The  reel,  of  courfe,  fucceeded." 
Then,  putting  himfelf  into  an  attitude,  and 
fpeaking  theatrically,  he  continued 

,  **  Then  unirerfal  Pan 

Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  biours  in  danoe — 

Oh  !  no,  I  forget,  univerfal  Pan  could  not 
join — but  he  could  admire. — Then  all 
the  perfections  of  all  the  nymphs  burft  on 
you  in  full  blaze. — Such  a  concentration  of 
attractions  you  never  could  refift !  You 
are  but  a  man,  and  now,  doubtlefs,  a  loft 
man." — Here  he  (lopped  to  fmiih  his  laugh, 
and  I  was  driven  reluclantly  to  acknowlege 
that  his  pitture,  though  a  caricature,  was, 
notwithftaud'ng,  a  refemblance. 

"  And  fo,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  you  were 
brought  under  no  power  of  incantation  by 
this  dangerous  vifit.  You  will  not  be  driven, 
like  the  tempted  Ithacan,  to  tye  yourfelf  to 
a  maft,  or  to  flee  for  fafety  from  the  en- 
chantment of  thefe  Syrens." 

While  we  were  at  fupper,  with  more 
gravity,  he  faid,  "  Among  the  various  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  there  are  few  -in  life 

xvhich 
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which  bring  lefs  acceflion  to  its  comfortj 
than   an  unceafmg  ftruggle  to  rife  to  an 
elevation  in  focioty  very  much  above  the 
level  of  our  own  condition,  without  being 
aided  by  any  ftronger  afcending  power  than 
mere  vanity.     Great  talents,   of  whatever 
kind,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  rife,  and 
to  lift  their  poffefibr.    The  flame,  in  mount- 
ing, does  but  obey  its  impulfe.     But  when 
there  is  no  energy  more  powerful  than  the 
paffion  to  be  great,  defiitute  of  the  gifts 
which  confer  greatnefs,  the  painful  efforts 
of  ambition  are  like  water  forced  above  its 
level  by  mechanical  powers.      It  requires 
conftant  exertions  of  art  to  keep  up  what 
are  firft  fet  agoing.     Poor  Mrs.  Fentham's 
head  is  perpetually  at  work  to  maintain  the 
elevation  me  has  reached.     And  how  little 
after  all  is  me  confidercd  by  thofe  on  whofe 
carefles   her   happincfs  depends!    She  has 
loft  the  efteem  of  her  original  circle,  where 
me   might   have   been   refpeclecl,    without 
gaining  that   of  her  high  aflbciates,    who 
though   they  receive  her,   ftill  refufe  her 
4!  claimfe 
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claims  of  equality.  She  is  not  confidered 
as  of  their  eftablt/htnent^  it  is  but  toleration 
at  beft." 

At  Mrs.  Fentham's,  I  encountered  Lady 
Bab  Lawlefs,  a  renowned  modifh  dowager, 
famous  for  laying  fiege  to  the  heart  of 
every  diitinguilhed  man,  with  the  united 
artillery  of  her  own  wit,  and  her  daughter's 
beauty.  How  many  ways  there  are  of  being 
wrong  I  She  was  of  a  character  diametri- 
cally oppoiite  to  that  of  Mrs.  Fentham. 
She  had  the  fame  end  in  view,  but  the  means 
me  ufed  to  accomplifh  it  were  of  a  bolder 
flrain.  Lady  Bab  affected  no  delicacy,  me 
laughed  at  referve,  me  had  fhaken  hands 
with  decorum. 

She  held  the  noify  tenor  of  her  way 

with  no  affumed  refinement ;  and,  fo  far  from 
fhielding  her  defigns  behind  the  maik  of 
decency,  me  difdained  the  obfolete  ex- 
pedient. Her  plans  fucceeded  the  more  in- 
fallibly,  becaufe  her  franknefs  defeated  all 
fufpicion.  A  man  could  never  divine  that 

fuch 
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fuch  gay  and  open  afiaults  could  have  theh* 
foundation  in  defign,  and  he  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artlefs  fnnplicity,  at  the  moment 
ihe  was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  me 
now  and  then  had  gone  too  far,  and  by  a 
momentary  overfight,  or  exceffive  levity, 
had  betrayed  too  much,  with  infinite  ad- 
drefs  me  would  make  a  crane-neck  turn, 
and  fall  to  difcuffing,  not  without  ability, 
fome  moral  or  theological  topic.  Thus,  me 
affe&ed  to  eftablifh  the  character  of  a 
woman,  thoughtlefs  through  wit,  indif- 
creet  through  fimplicity,  but  religious  on 
principle. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  appendage  to 
a  wife,  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded 
than  a  Machiavelian  mother,  I  mould  have 
been  deaf  to  wit,  and  blind  to  beauty,  and 
dead  to  advances,  had  their  united  batteries 
been  directed  againlt  me.  But  I  had  not 
the  ambition  to  afpire  to  that  honour.  I 
was  much  too  low  a  mark  for  her  lofty 
aim.  She  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  every 
name  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  red 
8f  book. 
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book*  Sh£  equally  (hrunk  from  iintitled 
opulence  and  indigent  nobility;  She  knew 
by  inftinft  if  a  younger  fon  was  in  the 
room,  and  by  a  petrifying  look  checked 
his  moft  diftant  approaches ;  while  with  her 
powerful  fpells  me  never  failed  to  draw 
within  her  magic  circle  the  fplendid  heir, 
and  charm  him  to  her  purpofe. 

Highly  born  herfelf,  me  had  early  been 
married  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for 
the  fake  of  a  large  fettlement.  Her  plan 
was,  that  her  daughters,  (who,  by  the 
way,  are  modefl  and  eftimable,)  mould  find 
in  the  man  they  married.,  flill  higher  birth 
than  her  own,  and  more  riches  than  her 
hufband's. 

It  was  a  curious  fpeculation  to  compare 
thefe  two  friends,  and  to  obferve  how  much 
.lefs  the  refined  manoeuvres  of  Mrs.  Fentham 
anfwered,  than  the  open  aflaults  of  the  in- 
trepid Lady  Eab.  All  the  intricacies  and 
labyrinths  which  the  former  has  been  fo 
(kilful  and  fo  patient  in  weaving,  have  not 
yet  enthralled  one  captive,  while  the  com- 

VOL.  i.  i  pofed 
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pofed  effrontery,  the  affecting  to  take  for 
granted  the  offer  which  was  never  meant  to 
be  made,  and  treating  that  as  concluded, 
which  was  never  fo  much  as  intended,  drew 
the  unconfcious  victim  of  the  other  into  the 
trap,  before  he  knew  it  was  fet.  The  depth 
of  her  plot  confiding  in  not  appearing  to 
have  any.  It  was  a  novelty  in  intrigue.  An 
originality  which  defied  all  competition,  and 
in  which  no  imitator  has  any  chance  of  fuc- 
cefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 

John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call 
on  Lady  Denham,  a  dowager  of  fafhion^ 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the 
world*  Though  me  feems  refolved  to  die 
in  the  harriefs,  yet  me  piques  herfelf  on 
being  very  religious,  and  no  one  inveighs 
againft  infidelity  or  impiety  with  more  point* 
ed  cenfure.  "  She  has  a  grandaughter," 
faid  Sir  John,  "  who  lives  with  her,  and 
whom  (he  has  trained  to  walk  precifely  in. 
her  own'fteps,  and  which,  me  thinks,  is  the 
way  Jhe  Jhould  go.  The  girl,"  added  he> 
fmiling,  "  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a 
handfome  fortune,  and  I  am  perfuaded  that, 
as  my  friend,  I  could  procure  you  a  good 
reception." 

We  were  fhewn  into  her  drefling  roorn^ 

where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open 

before  her.    From  a  glance  which  I  caught 

of  the  large  black  letter,  I  faw  it  was  a 

a  a  Week's 
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Week's  Preparation.     This  book  it  feem« 

A 

conflantly  lay  open  before  her  from  break- 
fad  till  dinner,  at  this  feafon.  It  was  Paffion 
week.  But  as  this  is  the  room  in  which  me 
fees  all  her  morning  vifitors,  to  none  of 
whom  is  me  ever  denied,  even  at  this 
period  of  retreat,  me  could  only  pick  up 
momentary  fnatches  of  reading  in  the  fhort 
intervals  between  one  perfon  bowing  out  and 
another  courtefying  in.  Mifs  Denham  fat 
by,  painting  flowers. 

Sir  John  afked  her  Ladyfhip,  if  me  would 
go  and  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Bel- 
field.  She  drew  up,  looked  grave,  and  faid 
"with  much  folemnity,  that  me  mould  never 
think  of  dining  abroad  at  this  holy  feafon. 
Sir  John  faid,  "  as  we  have  neither  cards 
nor  company,  I  thought  you  might  as  well 
have  eaten  your  chicken  in  my  houfe  as  in 
your  own."  But  though  me  thought  it  a  fin 
to  dine  with  a  fober  family,  me  made  herfelf 
amends  for  the  facrifice,  by  letting  us  fee 
that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  the  world, 
preifed  down  and  running  over.  She  in- 
demnified 
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tlemnified  herfelf  for  fcer  abftinence  from 
its  ch'verfions,  by  indulging  in  the  only  plea- 
ftires  which  fhe  thought  compatible  with  the 
fan&ity  of  the  feafon,  uncharitable  goffip, 
and  unbounded  calumny.  She  would  not 
touch  a  card  for  the  world,  but  fhe  played 
over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  game  of  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  night  j  told  him  by  what  a 
fhameful  inattention  her  partner  had  loft  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  fhe  mould  not  have 
been  beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  adverfary, 
(he  verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over 
her  hand. 

Sir  John  feized  the  only  minute  hi  which 
we  were  alone,  to  aik  her  to  add  a  guinea 
to  a  little  fum  he  was  collecting  for  a  poor 
tradefman  with  a  large  family,  who  had 
been  burnt  out  a  few  nights  ago.  "  His 
wife,"  added  he,  "  was  your  favourite 
maid  Dixon,  and  both  are  deferring 
people,"  — <c  Ah,  poor  Dixon !  She  was 
always  unlucky,"  replied  the  Lady.  "  How 
could  they  be  fo  carelefs  ?  fure)y  they  might 
have  put  the  fire  out  fooner.  They  fhauld 
I  3 
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not  have  let  it  get  a^head.  I  wonder  people 
are  not  more  active."  —  "It  is  too  late  to 
enquire  about  that,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  the 
queftion  now  is,  not  how  their  lofs  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  how  it  may  be 
repaired."  —  "I  am  really  quite  forry," 
faid  me,  "  that  I  can  give  you  nothing.  I 
have  had  fo  many  calls  lately,  that  my 
charity  purfe  is  completely  exhaufted  —  and 
that  abominable  Property-tax  makes  me 
quite  a  beggar." 

While  me  was  fpeaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  «6  Charge  them  that  are  rich 
in  this  world  that  they  be  ready  to  give  ;" 
and  directing  my  eye  further  it  fell  on, 
*6  Be  not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked." 
Thefe  were  the  awful  paflages  which  formed 
a  part  of  her  Preparation,  and  this  was  the 
practical  ufe  fhe  made  of  them ! 

A  dozen  perfons  of  both  fexes  "  had 
their  exits  and  their  entrances"  during  our 
ftay ;  for  the  fcene  was  fo  ftrange,  and  the 
character  fo  new  to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling 
W  [\ir.  Among  other  vifitors,  was  Signor 

Squalling 
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Squallini,  a  favourite  opera  finger,  whom 
me  patronized.  Her  fade  was  lighted  up  with 
joy  at  fight  of  him.  He  brought  her  an 
admired  new  air  in  which  he  was  preparing 
himfelf,  and  fung  a  few  notes,  that  me  might 
fay  me  had  heard  it  the  firft.  She  felt  all  the 
dignity  of  the  privilege,  and  extolled  the  air 
with  all  the  phrafes,  cant,  and  rapture  of  di- 
lettanteifm. 

After  this,  me  drew  a  paper  from  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  her  flill  open  book, 
which  me  mewed  him.  It  contained  a  lift 
of  all  the  company  me  had  engaged  to 
attend  his  benefit.  "  I  will  call  on  fome 
others,"  faid  me,  "  to-morrow  after  prayers. 
I  am  forry  this  is  a  week  in  which  I  cannot 
fee  my  friends  at  their  afiemblies,  but  on 
Sunday  you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  (hall 
have  my  houfe  full  in  the  evening.  Next 
Monday  will  be  Eafter,  and  I  mail  be  at 
our  dear  Duchefs's  private  mafquerade,  and 
then  I  hope  to  fee  and  engage  the  whole 
world.— Here  are  ten  guineas,"  faid  me, 
in  a  half  whifper  to  the  obfejquious  Signor, 
I  4  '*  you 
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f  you  may  mention  what  I  gave  for  my 
ticket,  and  it  may  fet  the  fafhion  going." 
She  then  prefied  a  ticket  on  Sir  John  and 
Bother  on  me.  He  declined,  faying  with 
great  fang  froid^  "  You  know  we  are 
Handelians"  What  excufe  1  made  I  do 
not  well  know ;  I  only  kotow-that  I  faved 
my  ten  guineas  with  a  very  .bad  grace,  but 
felt  bound  in  confcience  to  add  them  to 
what  I  had  before  fubfctiheci  to  poor 
Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  feen  the  gnat- 
(trainer,  and  the  camel-fwallower,  fo  ftrik- 
ingly  exemplified.  And  it  is  obfervable 
how  forcibly  the  truth  of  Scripture  is  often 
jlluftrated  by  thofe  who  live  in  the  boldeft 
oppofition  to  it.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
while  you  are  reading,  go  into  the  world 
and  your  belief  will  be  confirmed* 

As  we  took  our  leave,  me  followed  us  to 
the  door,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea 
for  the  fire ;  but  me  only  whifpered  Sir 
John,  though  he  did  not  go  himfelf,  to  pre- 
vail on  fuch  and  fuch  ladies  to  go  to  Squalr 

lini'$ 
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lifti's  benefit.  "  Pray  do,"  faid  flie,  «  it 
will  be  charity.  Poor  fellow !  he  is  fadly 
out  at  elbows,  he  has  a  fine  liberal  fpirit, 
and  can  hardly  make  his  large  income  do." 

When  we  got  into  the  ftreet  we  admired 
the  fplendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of 
this  indigent  profeffor,  for  whom  our  cha- 
rity had  been  juft  folicited,  and  whofe  "  li« 
beral  fpirit"  my  friend  aflured  me,  confided 
in  fumptuous  living,  and  the  indulgence  of 
every  fafhionable  rice. 

I  could  not  reftrain  my  exclamations  as 
foon  as  we  got  out  of  hearing.  To  Sir 
John,  the  fcene  was  amufing,  but  to  him  it 
had  loft  the  intereft  of  novelty.  "  I  have 
known  her  ladyfhip  about  twelve  years," 
faid  he,  "  and  of  courfe  have  witneffed  a 
dozen  of  thefe  annual  paroxyfms  of  de- 
votion. I  am  perfuaded  that  me  is  a 
gainer  by  them  on  her  own  principle,  that 
is,  in  the  article  of  pleafure.  This  fhort 
periodical  abftinence  whets  her  appetite  to 
a  keener  relifh  for  fufpended  enjoyment: 
and  while  fhe  fafts  from  amufemqnts,  her 
m.  blinded 
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blinded  confcience  enjoys  a  feaft  of  felf- 
gratulation.  She  feeds  on  the  remem- 
brance of  her  felf-denial,  even  after  me  has 
returned  to  thofe  delights  which  fhe  thinks 
her  retreat  hns  fairly  purchafed.  She  con- 
fiders  religion  as  a  fyftem  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, by  the  voluntary  enduring  of  which 
for  a  fhort  time,  fhe  fhall  compound  for  all 
the  indulgences  of  the  year.  She  is  perfuad- 
ed  that  fomething  muft  be  annually  forborne, 
in  order  to  make  her  peace.  After  thefe 
periodical  atonements,  the  Almighty,  being 
in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  lafl  to  pay  her 
with  heaven.  This  compofition,  which  rather 
brings  her  in  on  the  creditor  fide,  not  only 
quiets  her  confcience  for  the  paft,  but  en- 
ables her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a  new  fcore." 

I  afked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  Belfield  could 
affociate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  fo  op- 
pofite  to  her  own?  "  What  can  we  do  ?" 
faid  he,  "  we  cannot  be  fmgular.  We 
muft  conform  a  little  to  the  world  in  which 
we  live."  Trufting  to  his  extreme  good- - 
nature,  and  fired  at  the  fcene  to  which  I  had 
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been  a  witnefs,  I  ventured  to  obferve  that 
non-conformity  to  fiich  a  world  as  that  of 
which  this  lady  was  a  fpecimen,  was  the  very 
criterion  of  the  religion  taught  by  Him  who 
had -declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  diftinc- 
tion  that  "his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world." 
"  You  are  a  young  man,"  anfwered  he 
mildly,  '*  and  this  delicacy  and  thefe  pre- 
judices would  foon  wear  off,  if  you  were  to 
live  fome  time  in  the  world."  —  "  My  dear 
Sir  John,'1  faid  I,  warmly,  "  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  never  will  live  in  the  world  ;  at 
1eaft,  I  will  never  affbciate  with  that  part  of 
it,  whofe  fociety  would  be  fure  to  wear  off 
that  delicacy  and  remove  thofe  prejudices. 
Why  this  is  retaining  all  the  word  part  of 
popery.  Here  is  the  abftinence  without  the 
devotion ;  the  outward  obfervance  without 
the  interior  humiliation  ;  the  fufpending  of 
fin,  not  only  without  any  defign  of  forfak- 
ing  it,  but  with  a  fixed  resolution  of  re- 
turning to  it,  and  of  increafing  the  guft  by 
the  forbearance.  Nay,  the  fins  me  retains 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  forbear- 
ance, 
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ance,  are  as  bad  as  thofe  fhe  lays  down.  A 
poftponed  fin,  which  is  fully  intended  to  be 
refumed,  is  as  much  worfe  than  a  fin  perfifled 
in,  as  deliberate  hypocrify  is  worfe  than1  the 
impulfe  of  paffion.  I  defire  not  a  more  ex- 
plicit comment  on  a  text,  which  I  was  once 
almoft  temptetlto  think  unjufl ;  I  mean,  the 
greater- facility  of  the  entrance  of  grofs  and 
notorious  offenders  into  heaven  than  of  thefe 
formalifls.  No !  If  Mifs  Denham  xvere  fole 
hei"efs  to  Crcefus,  and  joined  the  beauty  of 
Cleopatra  to  the  wit  of  Sappho,!  never  would 
connect  myfelf  with  a  difciple  of  that  fchool." 
"  How  many  ways  there  are  of  being 
unhappy  !J>  faid  Sir  John,  as  we  returned 
one  day  from  a  ride  we  had  taken  fome 
miles  out  of  town,  to  call  on  a  friend  of  his, 
"  Mr.  Stanhope,  whom  we  have juft  quitted, 
is  a  man  of  great  elegance  of  mind.  His 
early  life  was  pafled  in  liberal  ftudies,  and  in. 
the  beft  company.  But  his  fair  profpecls 
were  blafted  by  a  difproportionate  marriage. 
He  was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  natural  to 
young  men,  that  of  fancying  himfelf  prcr. 
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ferred  by  a  woman,  who  had  no  one  recom- 
mendation but  beauty.  To  be  admired  by 
her,  whom  all  his  acquaintance  admired, 
gratified  his  amour  propre.  He  was  over- 
come by  her  marked  attentions  fo  far  as  to 
declare  himfelf,  without  knowing  her  real 
difpofition.  It  was  fometime  before  his 
prepofleffion  allowed  him  to  difcover  that  me 
was  weak  and  ill-informed,  felfifh  and  bad 
tempered.  What  flie  wanted  in  under- 
ilanding,  (he  made  up  in  fpirit.  The  more 
{he  exacted,  the  more  he  fubmitted ;  and 
her  demands  grew  in  proportion  to  his 
facrifkes.  My  friend,  with  patient  affec- 
tion, ftruggled  for  a  long  time  to  raife 
her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her  mind  j 
but  finding  that  me  pouted  whenever  he 
took  up  a  book,  and  that  fhe  even  hid  the 
newfpaper  before  he  had  read  it,  complain- 
ing that  he  preferred  any  thing  to  her  com- 
pany ;  the  foftnefs  of  his  temper,  and  his 
habitual  indolence  at  length  prevailed.  His 
better  judgment  funk  in  the  hopelefs  conteft. 
For  a  quiet  life,  he  has  fubmitted  to  a  dif- 

graceful 
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graceful  life.  The  compromife  has  not 
anfwered.  He  has  incurred  the  degradation, 
which,  by  a  more  fpirited  conduct,  he  might 
have  avoided,  and  has  miffed  the  quiet 
which  he  facrificed  his  dignity  to  purchafe. 
He  compaffionates  her  folly,  and  continues 
to  tranflate  her  wearifome  interruptions  into 
the  flattering  language  of  affection. 

"  In  compliment  to  her,  no  lefs  than  in 
juftification  of  his  own  choice,  he  has  per- 
fuaded  himfelf  that  all  women  are  pretty 
much  alike.  That  in  point  of  capacity,  dif- 
pofition,  and  knowlege,  he  has  but  drawn 
the  common  lot,  with  the  balance  in  his  fa- 
vour, of  ftrong  affection  and  unfullied 
virtue.  He  hardly  ever  fees  his  fine  library, 
which  is  the  object  of  her  fupreme  averfion, 
but  waftes  his  days  in  liftlefs  idlenefs,  and 
his  evenings  at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which 
fhe  takes  a  lively  intereft.  His  fine  mind 
is,  I  fear,  growing  mean  and  difingenuous. 
The  gentlenefs  of  his  temper  leads  him  not 
only  to  facrifice  his  peace,  but  to  infringe  on 
his  veracity,  in  order  to  keep  her  quiet. 

«AU 
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**  All  the  entertainment  he  finds  at  dinner 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids, 
or  the  impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the 
negligence  of  her  gardener.  If  to  pleafe 
her  he  joins  hi  the  cenfure,  me  turns  fud- 
denly  about,  and  defends  them.  If  he 
vindicates  them,  (he  infifts  on  their  imme- 
diate difmiffion ;  and  no  fooner  are  they 
irrevocably  difcharged,  then  me  is  continu- 
ally dwelling  on  their  perfections,  and 
then  it  is  only  their  fucceflbrs  who  have 
any  faults. 

*'  He  is  now  fo  afraid  of  her  driving  out 
his  few  remaining  old  fervants,  if  me  fees 
his  partiality  for  them,  that  in  order  to  con- 
ceal it,  he  affects  to  reprimand  them  as  the 
only  means  for  them  to  fecure  her  fa- 
vour. _Thus  the  integrity  of  his  heart  is 
giving  way  to  a  petty  duplicity,  and  the 
opennefs  of  his  temper  to  (habby  artifices. 
He  could  fubmit  to  the  lofs  of  his  comfort, 
but  fenfibly  feels  the  diminution  of  his  cre- 
dit. The  lofs  of  his  ufefulnefs  too  is  a  con- 
ftant  fource  of  regret.  She  will  not  even 
2  fuffer 
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fuffer  him  to  act  as  a  magiflrate,  left  her 
doors  fhould  be  befet  with  vagabonds,  and 
her  houfe  dirtied  by  men  of  bufinefs.  If 
he  chance  to  commend  a  difh  he  has 
tafled  at  a  friend's  houfe  —  Yes,  every 
body's  things  are  good  but  her's  —  me  can 
never  pleafe  —  he  had  better  always  dine 
abroad,  if  nothing  is  fit  to  be  eaten  at 
home. 

"  Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is 
fo  correct,  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife 
fo  notorious,  he  never  ventures  to  commend 
any  thing  that  is  faid  or  done  by  another 
woman.  She  has,  indeed,  no  definite  ob- 
ject of  jealoufy,  but  feels  an  uneafy,  vague 
fenfation  of  envy  at  any  thing  or  perfon  he 
admires.  I  believe  me  would  be  jealous  of 
a  fine  day,  if  her  hufband  praifed  it. 

"  If  a  tale  reaches  her  ears  of  a  wife  who 
has  failed  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers 
record  a  divorce,  then  me  awakens  her 
hufband  to  a  fenfe  of  his  fuperior  happinefs, 
and  her  own  irreproachable  virtue.  O 
Charles,  the  woman  who,,  repbfing  on  the 
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laurels  of  her  boafted  virtue,  allows  herfelf 
to  be  a  difobliging,  a  peevifh,  a  gloomy,  a 
difcontented  companion,  defeats  one  great 
end  of  the  inftitution,  which  is  happinefs. 
The  wife  who  violates  the  marriage  vow,  is 
indeed  more  criminal ;  but  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  her  crime  emancipates  her  huf- 
band ;  while  me  who  makes  him  not  dif- 
honourable,  but  wretched,  fattens  on  him  a 
mifery  for  life,  from  which  no  laws  can  free 
him,  and  under  which  religion  alone  can 
fupport  him." 

We  continued  talking  till  we  reached 
home,  on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in 
which  the  parties  are  "  joined  not  match- 
ed," and  where  the  term  union  is  a  mifer- 
able  mimomer.  I  endeavoured  to  turn  all 
thefe  new  acquaintances  to  account,  and 
confidered  myfelf  at  every  vifit  I  made,  as 
taking  a  leffon  for  my  own  conduct.  I 
beheld  the  mifcarriages  of  others,  not  only 
with  toncern  for  the  individual,  but  as  bea- 
cons to  light  me  on  my  way.  It  was  no 
breach  of  charity  to  ufe  the  aberrations  of 
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my  acquaintance  for  the  purpofe  of  mak- 
ing my  own  courfe  more  direct.  I  took 
care,  however,  never  to  lofe  fight  of  the 
humbling  confideration  that  my  own  devia- 
tions were  equally  liable  to  become  the  ob- 
ject of  their  animadverfion,  if  the  fame 
motive  had  led  them  to  the  fame  fcrutiny. 

I  remained  fome  weeks  longer  in  town 
indulging  myfelf  in  all  its  fafe  fights,  and 
all  its  fober  pleafures.  I  examined  what- 
ever was  new  in  art  or  curious  in  fcience. 
I  found  out  the  beft  pictures,  faw  the  beft 
ilatues,  explored  the  bejfl  mufeums,  heard 
the  beft  fpeakers  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
beft  preachers  in  the  church,  and  the  beft 
orators  in  parliament ;  attended  the  beft 
lectures,  and  vifited  the  beft  company,  in  the 
moft  correct,  though  not  always  the  mofl 
fafhionable  fenfe  of  the  term.  I  aflbciated 
with  many  learned,  fenfible,  and  fome  pious 
men,  commodities,  with  which  London 
with  all  its  faults  abounds,  perhaps*,  more 
than  any  other  place  in  the  habitable  globe. 
I  became  acquainted  with  many  agreeable, 

well 
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well  informed  valuable  women,  \vith  a  few 
who  even  feemed  in  a  good  meafure  to  live 
above  the  world  while  they  were  living  in  it, 
There  is  a  large  clafs  of  excellent  female 
characters,  who  on  account   of  that  very 
excellence  are  little  known,  becaufe  to  be 
known  is  not  their  object.     Their  ambition 
has  a  better  tafte.     They  pafs  through  life 
honoured  and  refpe£ted  in  their  own  final! , 
but  not  unimportant  fphere,  and  approved 
by  him,  "  whofe  they  are,  and  whom  they 
ferve,"  though  their  faces  are  hardly  known 
in  promifcuous  fociety.      If  they  occafion 
little  fenfation  abroad,  they  produce  much 
jiappinefs  at   home.      And  when   once  a 
woman  who  has  "  all  appliances  and  means 
to  get  it,"  can  withftand  the  intoxication  of 
the  flatterer,  and  the  adoration  of  the  fa- 
(hbnable ;  can  conquer  the  fondnefs  for  pubr 
Kc  diftin&ion  ;  can  refift  the  temptations  of 
that  magic  circle  to  which  me  is  courted,  and 
in  which  fhe  is  qualified  to  mine  -TT-  this  i$ 
indeed  a  trial  of  firmnefs  ;  a  trial  in  which 
thofe  who  have  never  been  .called  to  refift 
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themfelves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit 
of  refiftance  in  others. 

Thefe  are  the  women  who  blefs,  dignify, 
and  truly  adorn  fociety.  The  painter  in- 
deed does  not  make  his  fortune  by  their 
fitting  to  him ;  the  jeweller  is  neither 
brought  into  vogue  by  furnifhing  their  dia- 
monds, nor  undone  by  not  being  paid  for 
them ;  the  profperity  of  the  milliner  does 
not  depend  on  affixing  their  name  to  a  cap  or 
a  colour ;  the  poet  does  not  celebrate  them  ; 
the  novelift  does  not  dedicate  to  them  ;  but 
they  poflefs  the  affection  of  their  hufbands, 
the  attachment  of  their  children,  the 
efteem  of  the  wife  and  good,  and  above  all 
they  poflefs  his  favour,  "  whom  to  know  is 
life  eternal."  Among  thefe  I  doubt  not  I 
might  have  found  objects  highly  deferv- 
ing  of  my  heart,  but  the  injunction  B  of 
my  father  was  a  fort  of  panoply  which 
guarded  it. 

I  am  perfuaded  that  fuch  women  com- 
pofe  a  larger  portion  of  the  fex  than  is 
generally  allowed.  It  is  not  the  number, 
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but  the  nolfe  which  makes  a  fenfation,  and 
afet  of  fair  dependent  young  creatures  who 
are  every  night  forced,  fome  of  them  re- 
luctantly, upon  the  public  eye  ;  and  a  bevy 
of  faded  patrons  rouged  and  repaired  for 
an  ungrateful  public,  dead  to  their  blan- 
dimments,  do  not  compofe  the  whole  fe- 
male world  !  I  repeat  it — a  hundred  amiable 
women  who  are  living  in  the  quiet  practice 
of  their  duties,  and  the  modeft  exertion 
of  their  talents,  do  not  fill  the  public  eye,  or 
reach  the  public  ear,  like  one  afpiring  leader, 
who,  hungering  for  obfervation,  and  dif- 
daining  cenfure,  dreads  not  abufe  but  ob- 
livion ;  who  thinks  it  more  glorious  to  head 
a  little  phalanx  of  fafhionable  followers, 
than  to  hold  out,  as  from  her  commanding 
eminence  and  impofing  talenls  {he  might 
have  done,  a  mining  example  of  all  that 
is  great,  and  good,  and  dignified  |n  woman, 
Thefe  felf-appointed  queens  maintain  an  ab- 
folute  but  ephemeral  empire  over  that  little 
fantafzic  arijlocracy  which  they  call  the 
world — Admiration  befets  them,  crowds 
K  3  attend 


attend  them,  conquefts  follow  them,  in* 
feriors  imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newf- 
papers  extol  them,  fonnets  deify  them.  A 
few  oftentatious  charities  are  oppofed  as  a 
large  atonement  for  a  few  amiable  iveak- 
neffes,  while  the  unpaid  tradefman  is  ex- 
pofed  to  ruin  by  their  vengeance  if  he 
refufe  to  truft  them,  and  to  a  gaol  if  he 
continue  to  do  it* 
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CHAP.  XI. 

HE  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving 
London  were  pafifed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Bejfield.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  wing  for 
Hampfhire,  they  promifed  to  make  their  long 
intended  vifit  to  Stanley-Grove  during  my 
{lay  there,. 

On  the  firft  of  thefe  days,  we  were 
agreeably  furprifed  at  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Barlow,  an  old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and 
the  excellent  rector  of  Mr,  Stanley's  parifh. 
Being  obliged  to  come  to  town  on  urgent 
bufmefs  for  a  couple  of  days,  he  was 
charged  to  allure  me  of  the  cordial  wel- 
come, which  awaited  me  at  the  Grove.  I 
was  glad  to  make  this  early  acquaintance 
with  this  highly  refpectable  divine.  I  made 
a  thoufand  enquiries  about  his  neighbours, 
and  exprefied  my  impatience  to  know  more 
of  a  family,  in  whofe  characters  I  already 
felt  more  than  a  common  intereft. 

K  4  P  Sir," 
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•«'  Sir/'  foid  he,  "  if  you  fet  me  talk*, 
ing  of  Mr.  Stanley,  you  muft  abide  by  the 
confequences  of  your  indifcretion,  and  bear 
with  the  loquacky,  of  which  that  fubjed 
never  fails  to  make  me  guilty.  He  is  si 
greater  bieffing  to  me  as  a  friend,  and  to 
my  parifh  as  an.  example  and  a  benefactor 
than  I  can  defcribe.'*  I  affured  him  that 
he  could  not  be  too  minute  in  fpeaking  of 
a.  man,  whom  I  had  been  early  taught  to 
admire,  by  that  exact  judge  of  meVit,  my 
late  father. 

"  Mr.  Stanley/'  faid  the  worthy  Doctor, 
*e  is  abopl  fix  and  forty,  his  admirable 
wife  is  about  fix  or  feven  years  younger. 
He  pafTed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  London 
in  the  beft  fociety.  His  commerce  with  the 
world  was,  to  a  -mind  like  his,  all  pure 
gain  ;  for  he  brought  away  from  it  all  the 
good  it  had  to  give,  without  exchanging 
for  it  one  particle  of  his  own  integrity.  He 
Acquired  the  air,  manners,  and  fentiments 
of  a  gentleman,  without  any  facrifice  of  his 
fuicerity.  Indeed  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
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turned  his  knowlege  of  the  world  to  a 
religious  account,  for  it  has  enabled  him  to 
recommend  religion  to  thofe,  who  do  not 
like  it  well  enough,  to  forgive,  for  its  fake, 
the  lead  aukwardnefs  of  geflure,  or  inele- 
gance of  manner. 

"  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
family/'  continued  he,  "  I  told  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley that  I  was  afraid  her  hufband  hurt 
ireligion  in.  one  fenfe,  as  much  as  he  recom- 
mended it  in  another  ;  for  that  fome  men 
who  would  forgive  him  his  piety  for  the 
fake  of  his  agreeablenefs,  would  be  led  to 
.diflike  religion  more  than  ever  in  other 
men,  in  whom  the  jewel  was  not  fo  well  fet. 
"  We  mould  like  your  religious  men  well 
enough,"  will  they  fay,  *'  if  they  all  re- 
fembled  Stanley."  Whereas  the  truth  is, 
they  do  not  fo  much  like  Mr.  Stanley's  re- 
ligion, as  bear  with  it  for  the  pleafure  which 
his  other  qualities  afford  them.  She  af- 
fured  me,  that  this  was  not  altogether  the 
fcafe,  for  that  his  other  qualities  having 
pioneered  his  way,  and  hewed  down  the 
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prejudices  which  the  reputation  to  piety 
naturally  arifes,  his  endeavours  to  be  ufeful 
to  them  were  much  facilitated,  and  he  not 
only  kept  the  ground  he  had  gained,  but 
was  often  able  to  turn  this  influence  over 
his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  they 
had  intended.  He  converted  their  admira- 
tion of  him  into  arms  againft  their  own 
errors. 

"  He  pofiefies  in  perfection,"  continued 
Dr.  Barlow,  "  that  fu re  criterion  of  abilities, 
a  great  power  over  the  minds  of  his  ac- 
quaintance}  and  has  in  a  high  degree  that 
rare  talent,  the  art  of  conciliation  without 
the  aid  of  flattery.  I  have  kfeen  more  men 
brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a  manage- 
ment  derived  from  his  knowlege  of  man- 
kind, and  by  a  principle  which  forbad  his 
ever  ufmg  this  knowlege  but  for  good 
purpofes,  than  I  ever  obferved  in  any  other 
inflance  ;  and  this  without  the  flighteft  de- 
viation from  his  fcrupulous  probity.  K  , 
"  He  is  matter  of  one  great  advantage  in 
converfation,  that  of  not  only  knowing 
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•what  to  fay  that  may  be  ufeful,  but  exactly 
•when  to  fay  it  ;  in  knowing  when  to  prefs 
a  point  and  when  to  forbear  ;  in  his  fparing 
the  felf-love  of  a  vain  man,  whom  he  wifhes 
to  reclaim,  by  contriving  to  make  him  feel 
himfelf  wrong  without  making  him  appear 
ridiculous.  The  former  he  knows  is  eafily 
pardoned,  the  latter  never.  He  has  ftudied 
the  human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that 
to  wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to  cure,  but 
to  inflame  it ;  and  that  exafperating  felf- 
conceit,  will  never  fubdue  it.  He  feldom, 
I  believe,  goes  into  company  without  art 
earned  defire  to  be  ufeful  to  fome  one  in 
it ;  but  if  circumftances  are  adverfe  ;  if  the 
molliatemporafandi  donotprefent  themfelvesj 
he  knows  he  mould  lofe  more  than  they 
•would  gain,  by  trying  to  make  the  occafion 
when  he  does  not  find  it.  And  I  have 
often  heard  him  fay,  that  when  he  cannot 
benefit  others,  or  be  benefited  by  them,  he 
endeavours  to  benefit  himfelf  by  the  dif- 
appointment,  which  does  his  own  mind  as 
much  good  by  humbling  him  with  the 
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fenfe  of  his  own  ufeleflhefs,  as  the  fubjeft 
he  wifhed  to  have  introduced,  might  have 
done  them. 

"  The  death  of  his  only  fon  about  fix 
years  ago,  who  had  juft  entered  his  eighth 
year,  is  the  ©nly   interruption   his   family 
have  had  to  a  felicity  fo  unbroken,  that  I 
told  Mr.  Stanley  fome  fuch  calamity  was 
neceflary  to  convince  him  that  he  was  not 
to  be  put  off  with  fo  poor  a  portion  as  this 
world  has  to  give.     I  added,  that  I  mould 
have  been  tempted  to  doubt  his  being  in 
the    favour    of   God,    if    he    had    totally 
efcaped  chaftifement.  A  circumflance  which 
to  many  parents  would  have  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  blow,  rather  lightened  it  to  him. 
The  boy,  had  he  lived  to  be  of  age,  was 
to  have  had  a  large  independent  fortune 
from  a  diflant  relation,  which  will  now  go 
to  a  remote  branch,  unlefs  there  mould  be 
another  fon.     "  This  wealth,"    faid  Jie  to 
me,  "  might  have  proved  the  boy's  fnare, 
and  this  independence  his  deftru&ion/    He 
who  does  all  things  well,  has  afflicted  the 
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parents,  but  he  has  faved  the  child.*'     The 
lofs  of  an  only  fon,  however,  fat  heavy  on 
his  heart,  but  it  was  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  glorify  God   by  his  fubmiffion,  I 
mould  rather  fay,  by  his  acquiefcence.  Sub- 
miilion  is  only  yielding  to  what  -we  cannot 
help.     Acquiefcence  is  a  more  fublime  kind 
of  refignation.      It  is  a  conviction  that  the 
divine  will  is  holy,  juft,  and  good.      He 
one  day  faid  to  me,  "  we  were  too  fond  of 
the  mercy,  but  not  fufficiently  grateful  for 
it.     We  loved  him  fo  paflionately  that  we 
might  have  forgotten  who  beflowed  him. 
To  preferve  us  from  this  temptation,  God 
in  great  mercy  withdrew  him.     Let  us  turn 
our  eyes  from  the  one  bleffing  we  have  loft, 
to  the  countlefs  mercies  which  are  continued 
to  us,  and  efpecially  to  the  hand  which  con- 
fers them ;  to  the  hand  which,  if  we  con- 
tinue  to   murmur,  may   ftrip  us    of   our 
remaining  bleflmgs." 

"  I  cannot,"  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  "  make 
a  higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  than  to 
fay,  that  me  is  every  way  worthy  of  the 
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huiband  whofe  happinefs  (he  makes.  They 
have  a  large  family  of  lovely  daughters  of 
all  ages.  Lucilla,  the  eldeft,  is  near  nine- 
teen ;  you  would  think  me  too  poetical 
were  I  to  fay  me  adorns  every  virtue  with 
every  grace ;  and  yet  I  Ihould  only  fpeak 
the  fimple  truth.  Phoebe,  who  is  juft  turned 
of  fifteen,  has  not  lefs  vivacity  and  fweet* 
nefs  than  her  fitter,  but  from  her  extreme 
naivete  and  warm-heartednefs,  me  has  fome* 
what  lefs  difcretion  ;  and  her  father  fays, 
that  her  education  has  afforded  him,  not 
lefs  pleafure  but  more  trouble,  for  the 
branches  (hot  fo  faft  as  to  call  for  iiiore 
pruning." 

Before  I  had  time  to  thank  the  good 
Po£or  for  his  interefting  little  narrative,  a 
loud  rap  announced  company.  It  was  Lady 
Bab  Lawlefs.  With  her  ufual  verfatility 
me  plunged  at  onre  into  every  fubject  with 
every  body.  She  talked  to  Lady  Belfield 
of  the  news  and  her  nurfery,  of  poetry 
*vith  Sir  John,  of  politics  with  me,  and 
religion  with  Dr.  Barlyw,  She  talked  well 

upon 
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upon  moft  of  thefe  points,  and  not  ill  upon 
any  of  them.  For  fhe  had  the  talent  of 
embellifhing  fubjefts  of  which  fhe  knew 
but  little,  and  a  kind  of  conjectural  fagacity 
and  rafh  dexterity,  which  prevented  her 
from  appearing  ignorant,  even  when  fhe 
knew  nothing.  She  thought  that  a  full 
confidence  in  her  own  powers  was  the  fure 
way  to  raife  them  in  the  eflimation  of  others, 
and  it  generally  fucceeded* 

Turning  fuddenly  to  Lady  Belfield,  fhe 
faid,  "  Pray  my  dear,  look  at  my  flowers." 
"  They  are  beautiful  rofes,  indeed,"  faid 
Lady  Belfield,  "  and  as  exquifitely  exadl 
as  if  they  were  artificial."  — "  Which 
in  truth  they  are,"  replied  Lady  Bab. 
*c  Your  miftake  is  a  high  compliment  to 
them,  but  not  higher  than  they  deferve. 
Look  efpecially  at  thefe  rofes  in  my 
cap.  You  pofitively  mail  go  and  get  fome 
at  the  fame  place,"  "  Indeed,"  faid  Lady 
Belfield,  "  I  am  thinking  of  laying  afide 
flowers,  though  my  children  are  hardly  old 
enough  to  take  them."  "  What  affecta- 
4  don ['[ 
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tion !"  replied  Lady  Bab,  t(  why  you  are? 
not  above  two  or  three  and  thirty ;  I  am 
almoft  as  old  again,  and  yet  I  don't  think 
of  giving   up  flowers  to  my  children,  or 
my  grandchildren,  who  will  be  ibon  want- 
ing them.     Indeed   I-  now  only  wear  white 
rofes."     I  difcovered  by  this,    that  white 
rofes  made  the  fame  approximation  to  fo- 
briety  in  drefs,  that  three  tables  made  to 
it  in  cards.   "  Serioufly  though,"  continued 
Lady  Bab,  "  you  mufl  and  mall  go  and 
buy  foine  of  Fanny's  flowers.     I  need  only 
tell  you,  it  will  be  the  greateft  charity  you 
ever  did,  and  then  I  know  you  won't  reft 
till  you  have  been.     A  beautiful  girl  main- 
tains her   dying   mother    by  making    and 
felling   flowers.     Here   is   her   direction," 
throwing  a  card  on  the  table.     '•'  Oh  no, 
this  is  not   it.     I  have  forgot  the   name, 
but  it  is  within  two   doors  of  your   hair 
drefler,  in  what  d'ye  call  the  lane,  juft  out 
of  Oxford-Street.     It  is  a  poor  miferable? 
hole,  but  her  rofes  are  as  bright  as  if  they 
grew   in   the  gardens  of  Armida."      She 

now 
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now  rung  the  bell  violently,  faying  fhe  had 
overftaid  her  time,  though  Ihe  had  not  beeii 
ih  the  houfe  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  Belfield 
to  the  exhibition.  In  driving  home  through 
one  of  the  narrow  paffages  near  Oxford- 
Street,  I  obferved  that  we  were  in  the 
ftreet  where  the  poor  flower-maker  lived. 
Lady  Belfield  directed  her  footman  to 
enquire  for  the  houfe.  We  went  into 
it,  and  in  a  fmall  but  clean  room,  up 
three  pair  of  flairs,  we  found  a  very 
pretty  and  very  genteel  young  girl  at 
work  on  her  gay  manufacture.  The 
young  woman  prefented  her  elegant  perfor- 
mances with  an  air  of  uncommon  grace  and 
modefty. 

She  was  the  more  interefting,  becaufe 
the  delicacy  of  her  appearance  feemed  to 
proceed  from  ill  health,  and  a  tear  flood 
in  her  eye  while  fhe  exhibited  her  works. 
"  You  do  not  feem  well,  my  dear,"  faid 
Lady  Belfield,  with  a  kindnefs  which  was 
natural  to  her.  "  I  never  care  about  my 
VOL.  r.  i.  own 
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own  health;  madam,"  replied  Ihe,  st  but 
I  fear  my  dear  mother  is  dying.*'  She 
flopped,  and  the  tears  which  me  had  en- 
deavoured to  reftrain  now  flowed  plentifully 
down  her  cheeks.  "  Where  is  your  mother, 
child •?"  faid  Lady  Belfield.  "  In  the  next 
room,  madam.'*  "  Let  us  fee  her,'*  faid  her 
Ladyfhip,  "if  it  won*t  too  milch  difturb 
her."  So  faying,  me  led  the  way^  and  I 
followed  her. 

We  found  the  fick  woman  lying  on  a 
little  .poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaci- 
ated, but  me  did  not  feem  fo  near  her  end 
as  Fanny's  affection  had  made  her  appre- 
hend. After  fome  kind  expreflions  of  con- 
cern, Lady  Belfield  enquired  into  their  cir- 
cumftances,  which  me  found  were  deplo- 
rable. «  But  for  that  dear  girl,  madam,,.  I 
mould  have  perifhed  with  want,"  faid  the 
good  woman ;  "  fince  our  misfortunes  I  have 
had  nothing  to  fupport  me  but  what  me 
earns  by  making  thefe  flowers.  She  has 
ruined  her  own  health,  by  fitting  up  the 
Created  part  of  the  night  to  procure  me 

neceflaries, 
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aeceflaries,  while  fhe  herfelf   lives    on   a 
cruft/' 

I  was  fo  affe&ed  with  this  fcene,  that  I 
drew  Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room ; 
"  If  we  cannot  preferve  the  mother,  at 
leaft  let  us  fave  the  daughter  from  deftruc- 
tion,"  faid  I ;  "  you  may  command  my 
purfe."  "  I  was  thinking  of  the  fame  thing," 
fhe  replied.  "  Pray  my  good  girl,  what  fort 
df  education  have  you  had  ?"  "  O,  madam," 
faid  fhe,  "  one  much  too  high  for  my  iitua- 
tion:  But  my  parents,  intending  to  qualify 
me  for  a  governefs,  as  the  fafefl  Way  of 
providing  for  me,  have  had  me  taught  every 
thing  neceflary  for  that  employment.  I 
have  had  the  beft  matters,  and  I  hope  I 
have  not  mifemployed  my  time."  "  How" 
comes  it  then,.'.'  faid  I,  "  that  you  were  not 
placed  out  in  fome  family  ?  "  What,  Sir ! 
and  leave  my  dear  mother  helplefs  and  for- 
lorn ?  I  had  rather  live  only  on  my  tea 
and  dry  bread,  which  indeed  I  have  done 
for  many  months,  and  fupply  her  little 
L  2  wants, 
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\vants,  than  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in  the 
world  at  a  diftance  from  her." 

"  What  were  your  misfortunes  oecafioned 
by  ?"  faid  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talk* 
ing  with  the  mother.  "  One  trouble  fol- 
lowed another,  Sir,"  faid  flie,  "  but  what 
mofl  completely  ruined  us,  and  fent  my 
father  to  prifoa,  and  brought  a  paralytic 
ftroke  on  my  mother,  was  his  being  arrefted 
for  a  debt  of  feven  hundred  pounds.  This 
Turn,  which  he  had  promifed  to  pay,  was 
long  due  to  him  for  laces,  and  to  my  mo- 
ther for  millinery  and  fancy  drefles,  from 
a  lady  who  has  not  paid  it  to  this  mo- 
ment, and  my  father  is  dead,  and  my 
mother  dying  I  this  fum  would  have  faved 
them  both !" 

She  was  turning  away  to  conceal  the  ex- 
cefs  of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergy- 
man entered  the  room.  It  was  the  reftor 
of  the  parifli,  who  came  frequently  to 
adminifter  fpiritual  confolation  to  the  poor 
woman*  Lady  Belfield  knew  him  flightly, 

and 
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and  highly  refpected  his  chara&er.  She 
took  him  afide,  and  queftioned  him  as  to 
the  difpofition  and  conduct  of  thefe  peoplej 
efpecially  the  young  woman.  His  teflimony 
was  highly  fatisfa&ory.  The  girl,  he  faid, 
had  not  only  had  an  excellent  education, 
but  her  underflanding  and  principles  were 
equally  good.  He  added  that  he  reckoned 
her  beauty  among  her  misfortunes.  It  made 
good  people  afraid  to  take  her  into  the 
houfe,  and  expofed  her  to  danger  from  thofe 
of  the  oppofite  defcription. 

I  put  my  purfe  into  Lady  Belfield's  hands, 
declining  to  make  any  prefent  myfelf,  left, 
after  the  remark  he  had  juft  made,  I 
mould  incur  the  fufpicions  of  the  worthy 
clergyman. 

We  promifed  to  call  again  the  next  day, 
and  took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had 
pofleffed  ourfelves  of  as  many  flowers  as 
me  could  fpare.  I  begged  that  we  might 
flop  and  fend  fome  medical  afli  fiance  to  the 
fick  woman,  for  though  it  was  evident  that 
L  all 
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all  relief  was  hopelefs,  yet  it  would  be  a 
pomfort  to  the  affe&ionate  girl's  heart  tq 
know  that  nothing  was  omitted  which  might 
Teftore  her  mother. 
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IN  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little 
adventure  with  Sir  John,  who  entered 
warmly  into  the  diftrefies  of  Fanny,  and 
was  inclined  to  adopt  our  opinion,  that  if 
her  chara&er  and  attainments  flood  the  teft 
of  a  ftricl:  inquiry,  me  might  hereafter  pro- 
bably be  tranfplanted  into  their  family  as 
governefs.  We  were  interrupted  in  the 
formation  of  this  plan  by  a  vifit  from  Lady 
Melbury,  the  acknowieged  queen  of  beauty 
and  of  ton.  I  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  her  character,  for  her  charms  and  her 
accomplimments  were  the  theme  of  every 
man  of  fafliion,  and  the  envy  of  every 
modifh  woman. 

She  is  one  of  thofe  admired  but  pitiable 

characters,  who,   fent  by  Providence  as  an 

example  ta  their  fex,  degrade  themfelves 

into  a  warning.     Warm-hearted,    feeling, 

L  4  liberal 
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liberal  on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other 
vain,  fentimental,  romantic,  extravagantly 
addicted  to  diflipation  and  expence,  and 
with  that  union  of  contrarieties  which 
diftinguiflies  her,  equally  ckvoted  to 
poetry  and  gaming,  to  liberality  and  in- 
juflice.  She  is  too  handfome  to  be  envious,, 
and  too  generous  to  have  any  relifh  for 
detraction,  but  fhe  gives  to  excefs  into  the 
oppofite  fault.  As  Lady  Denham  can 
{letecl:  blemifhes  in  the  mod  perfect,  Lady 
Melbury  finals  perfections  in  the  mofl  de- 
praved. From  a  judgment  which  cannot 
difcriminate,  a  temper  which  will  not  cen- 
|ure,  and  a  hunger  for  popularity,  which 
can  feed  on  the  coarfeft  applaufe,  me  flatters 
egregioufly  and  universally,  on  the  principle 
of  being  paid  back  ufurioufly  in  the  fame 
coin.  Prodigal  of  her  beauty,  fhe  exifts 
but  on  the  homage  paid  to  it  from  the 
drawing  room  at  St.  James's,  to  the  mob  at 
the  opera  houfe  door.  Candor  in  her  is  as 
mifchievous  as  calumny  in  others,  for  it  buoys 
up  chai  afters  which  ought  to  fink.  Not 

content 
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content  with  being  blind  to  the  bad  quali- 
ties of  her  favourites,  fhe  invents  good  ones 
for  them,  and  you  would  fuppofe  her 
corrupt  "  little  fenate"  was  a  choir  of 
feraphims. 

A  recent  circumftance  related  by  Sir  John 
was  quite  chara&eriftical.  Her  favourite 
maid  was  dangeroufly  ill,  and  earneftly 
begged  to  fee  her  lady,  who  always  had 
loaded  her  with  favours.  To  all  company 
me  talked  of  the  virtues  of  the  poor  Toi- 
nette,  for  whom  me  not  only  expreffed,  but 
felt  real  compaflion.  Inftead  of  one  apothe- 
cary who  would  have  fufficed,  two  phy- 
ficians  were  fent  for ;  and  me  herfelf  re- 
folved  to  go  up  and  vifit  her,  as  foon  as  fhe 
had  finifhed  fetting  to  mufic  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  her  Java  Sparrow.  Juft  as  (he 
had  completed  it,  me  received  a  frefh  in- 
treaty  to  fee  her  maid,  and  was  actually 
got  to  the  door  in  order  to  go  up  ftairs, 
when  the  milliner  came  in  with  fuch  a  dif- 
tra&ing  variety  of  beautiful  new  things,  that 
{here  was  no  poffibility  of  letting  them  go 

t.il 
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till  fhe  had  tried  every  thing  on,  one  after 
the  other.  This  took  up  no  little  time.  To 
determine  which  me  mould  keep  and  which 
return,  where  all  was  fo  attractive,  took  up 
ilill  more.  After  numberlefs  viciflitudes  and 
fluctuations  of  racking  thought,  it  was  at 
length  decided  fhe  mould  take  the  whole. 
The  milliner  withdrew ;  the  lady  went  up—* 
Toinette  had  juft  expired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  lefs  fafcinating 
than  her  perfon.  With  all  her  modifh  graces, 
there  was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  foftnefs  and  fenfibility  which 
gave  her  the  variety  of  two  characters.  She 
was  the  enchanting  woman  of  fafhion,  and 
$e  elegiac  mufe. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  to  cover 
her  work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers,  with 
a  view  to  attract  any  chance  vifitor.  Lady 
Melbury  admired  them  exceflively.  "  You 
mufl  do  more  than  admire  them,"  faid 
Lady  Belfield,  "  you  muft  buy  and  reconir 
mend."  She  then  told  her  the  affecting 
we,  had  witnefied,  and  defcribed  the 

amiable 
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amiable  girl  who  fupported  the  dying 
mother  by  making  thefe  flowers.  "  It  is 
quite  enchanting,"  continued  fhe,  refolving 
to  attack  Lady  Melbury  in  her  own  fentif 
mental  way,  "  to  fee  this  fweet  girl  twifting 
rofe-buds,  and  forming  hyacinths  into  bou- 
quets." "Dear,  how  charming!"  exclaimed 
Lady  Melbury,  "  it  is  really  quite  touching. 
I  will  make  a  fubfcriptioii  for  her  and  write 
at  the  head  of  the  lift  a  melting  defcription 
of  her  cafe.  She  fhall  bring  me  all  her 
flowers,  and  as  many  more  as  fhe  can  make, 
But  no,  we  will  make  a  party,  and  go  and 
fee  her.  You  fhall  carry  me.  How  interefti 
ing  to  fee  a  beautiful  creature  making  rofes 
and  hyacinths  !  her  delicate  hands  and  fair 
complexion  muft  be  amazingly  fet  off  by 
the  contraft  of  the  bright  flowers.  If  it 
were  a  coarfe  looking  girl  fpinning  hemp, 
to  be  fure  one  mould  pity  her,  but  it  would 
not  be  half  fo  moving.  It  will  be  delight- 
ful. I  will  call  on  you  to-morrow,  exactly 
at  two,  and  carry  you  all.  Perhaps,"  whif- 
pered  flie  to  Lady  Belfield,  "  I  may  work 

up 
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up  the  circumftance  into  a  fonnet.  Do 
think  of  a  ftriking  title  for  it.  On  fecond 
thoughts,  the  fonnet  {hall  be  fent  about 
with  the  fubfcription,  and  I'll  get  a  pretty 
Ti'gnette  to  fuit  it." 

**  That  fine  creature,"  faid  Sir  John,  m 
an  accent  of  companion,  as  fhe  went  out, 
*c  was  made  for  nobler  purpofes.  How 
grievoufly  does  fhe  fall  fhort  of  the  high 
expectations  her  early  youth  had  raifed! 
Oh!  what  a  fad  return  does  fhe  make  to 
Providence  for  his  rich  and  varied  bounties  ! 
Vain  of  her  beauty,  lavifh  of  her  money, 
carelefs  of  her  reputation  ;  aflbciating  with 
theworft  company,  yet  formed  for  the  befl ; 
living  on  the  adulation  of  parafites,  whofe 
underflanding  fhe  defpifes ;  I  grieve  to 
compare  what  fhe  is  with  what  fhe  might 
have  been,  had  fhe  married  a  man  of  fpirit, 
who  would  prudently  have  guided  and  ten- 
derly have  reftrained  her.  He  has  ruined 
her  and  himfelf  by  his  indifference  and 
eafmefs  of  temper.  Satisfied  with  knowing 
how  much  fhe  is. admired  a.nd  he  envied,  he 

never 
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never  thought  of  reproving  or  reflriclmg 
her.     He  is  proud  of  her,  but  has  no  par- 
ticular delight  in  her  company,  and  trufling 
to   her  honour,  lets  her  follow   her  own 
devices,  while  he  follows  his.     She  is  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  the  eccentricity  of  that 
bounty  which  fprings  from  mere  fympathy 
and  feeling.      Her  charity  requires  flage 
effect ;    objects    that    have    novelty,    and 
circumflances  xvhich,  as   Mr.  Bayes  fays, 
"  elevate  and  furprife.'*     She  loft,  when  an. 
infant,  her  mother,  a  woman  of  fenfe  and 
piety ;    who,    had  me  lived,   would  have 
formed  the  ductile  mind  of  the  daughter, 
turned  her  various  talents  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  raifed  her  character  to  the  eleva- 
tion it  was  meant  to  reach.     Had  me  a  child, 
I  verily  think  her  fweet  nature  would  quite 
domefticate  her." 

"  How  melancholy,  faid  I,  "  that  fa 
fuperior  a  woman  mould  live  fo  much  below 
her  high  deflination !  She  is  doubtlefs  de- 
flitute  of  any  thought  of  religion." 

"  You  are  much  miftaken.,"  replied  Sir 

John, 


John,  "I  will  not  fay  indeed  that  flie  entertain^ 
much  thought  about  it  j  but  fhe  by  no  means 
denies  its  truth,  nor  neglects  occafionally  to 
exhibit  its  outward  and  vifible  figns*  She  has 
not  yet  completely  forgotten 

All  that  the  nurfe  and  all  the  pricfl  have  taught* 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denham,  fhe 
confiders  it  as  a  commutation,  but  fhe  pre- 
ferves  it  as  a  habit.  A  religious  exe'rcife", 
however,  never  interferes  with  a  worldly 
one.  They  are  taken  up  in  fucceffion,  but 
with  this  diftin&ion,  the  worldly  bufinefs  is 
to  be  done,  the  religious  one  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a  moral 
chemiftry  which  excels  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  contradictory  ingredients.  On  a 
Sunday  at  Melbury  caftle  if  by  any  ftrange 
accident  fhe  and  her  lord  happened  to  be  there 
together,  fhe  firft  reads  him  a  fermon,  and 
plays  at  cribbage  with  him  the  reft  of  the 
evening.  In  town  one  Sunda|  when  fhe  had  a" 
cold  fhe  wrote  a  very  pleafing  hymn,  and  then 
fat  up  all  night  at  deep  play.  She  declared  if  fhe 
had  been  fuccefsful  me  would  have  given  her 
fi  winnings 
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V'innings  to  chanty ;  but  as  me  loft  fome 
hundreds,  fl?e  laid,  fhe  could  now  with  a  fafe 
eonicience  borrow  that  fum  from  her  charity 
purfe,  which  fhe  had  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to 
pay  her  debt  of  honour." 

Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  ap- 
pointed time,  fhe  came,  and  was  compli- 
mented by  Sir  John  on  her  punctuality; 
«  Indeed/'  faid  fhe,  "  I  am  rather  late,  but 
I  met  with  fiich  a  fafcinating  German  novel, 
that  it  pofitively  chained  me  to  my  bed  till 
pafl  three.  I  aflure  you,  I  never  lofe  time 
by  not  riling.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  winters- 
I  have  exhaufled  half  Hookham's  catalogue, 
before  fome  of  my  acquaintance  are  awake,- 
or  I  myfelf  o^t  of  bed." 

We  foon  flopped  at  the  humble  door  of 
which  we  were  in  feareh.  Sir  John  con- 
ducted Lady  Melbury  up  tha  little  winding 
flairs.  I  aflifted  Lady  Belfield.  We  reached 
the  room,  where  Fanny  was  juft  finiming  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  jonquils.  "  How  pic- 
turefque,"  vvhifpered  Lady  Melbury  to  me! 
**-"  Do  lend  me  your  pencil,  I  mufl  take  a 

{ketch 
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iketch  of  that  fweet  girl  with  the  jonquils 
in  her  hand. — My  dear  creature,"  con* 
tinued  me,  "  you  muft  not  only  let  me 
have  thefe,  but  you  muft  make  me  twelve 
dozen  more  flowers  as  faft  as  poffible,  and 
be  fure  let  me  have  a  great  many  fprigs  of 
jefiamme  and  myrtle."  Then  matching  up 
a  wreath  of  various  coloured  geraniums — 
"  I  muft  try  this  on  my  head  by  the  glafs." 
So  faying  fhe  ran  into  an  adjoining  room, 
the  door  of  which  was  open  ;  Lady  Belfield 
having  before  flolen  into  it  to  fpeak  to  the 
poor  invalid. 

As  feon  as  Lady  Melbury  got  into  the 
room,  fhe  uttered  a  loud  fhriek.  Sir  John 
and  I  ran  in,  and  were  mocked  to  find  her 
near  fainting.  "  Oh,  Belfield,"  faid  fhe, 
"  this  is  a  trick,  and  a  moft  cruel  one ! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  where  you  were 
bringing  me  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  the 
people's  name  ?" — "  I  have  never  heard 
it  myfelf,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  on  my  hon- 
our I  do  not  underftand  you." — "  You 
know  as  much  of  the  woman  as  I  know," 
t;  faid 
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{aid.  Lady  Belfield.  "  Alas,  much  more," 
cried  me,  as  faft  as  her  tears  would  give  her 
leave  to  fpeak.  She  retired  to  the  window 
for  air,  wringing  her  hands,  and  called  for 
a  glafs  of  water  to  keep  her  from  fainting. 
I  turned  to  the  fick  woman  for  an  ex- 
planation ;  I  faw  her  countenance  much 
changed;  «  4 

«  This  Sir,"  faid  fhe,  «  is  the  lady 
whofe  debt  of  feven  hundred  pounds  ruined 
me,  and  was  the  death  of  my  hufband."  I 
was  thunderflruck,  but  went  to  affift  Lady 
Melbury,  who  implored  Sir  John  to  go  home 
with  her  inftantly,  faying,  her  coach  mould 
come  back  for  us.  "  But,  dear  Lady 
Belfield,  do  lend  me  twenty  guineas,  I  have 
not  a  milling  about  me."  —  "  Then,  my 
dear  Lady  Melbury,"  faid  Lady  Belfield, 
"  how  could  you  order  twelve  dozen  e:» 
penfive  flowers?"  —  "  Oh,"  faid  fhe,  "I 
did  not  mean  to  have  paid  for  them  till  next 
year." — "  And  how,  "  replied  Lady  Bel- 
fiekl,  "  could  the  debt  which  was  not  to 
have  been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have  re- 

VOL.  i.  M  lieved 
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Iieved  the  prefiing  wants  of  a  creature,  who 
muft  pay  ready  money  for  her  materials  ? 
However,  as  you  are  fo  diftrefied,  we  will 
contrive  to  do  without  your  money." — 
"  I  would  pawn  my  diamond  necklace  di- 
rectly," returned  me,  but  fpeaking  lower, 
"  to  own  the  truth,  it  is  already  in  the 
jeweller's  hands,  and  I  wear  a  pafte  neck- 
!ace  of  the  fame  form/' 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my 
banker's  that  morning,  gave  me  fuch  a  fig- 
nificant  look  as  reftrained  my  hand,  which 
was  already  on  my  pocket-book.  In  great 
feeming  anguifh,  me  gave  Sir  John  her 
hand,  who  conducted  her  to  her  coach. 
As  he  was  leading  her  down  ftairs,  me 
iblemnly  declared  me  would  never  again 
run  in  debt,  never  order  more  things  than 
flie  wanted,  and  above  all,  would  never 
play  while  me  lived.  She  was  miferable, 
becaufe  (he  duril  not  aik  Lord  Melbury  to 
pay  this  woman,  he  having  already  given 
her  money  three  times  for  the  purpofe, 
which  (he  had  loft  at  Faro.  Then  retraft- 
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ing,  fhe  protefted,  if  ever  (he  did  touch  a 
card  again,  it  mould  be  for  the  fole  purpofe 
of  getting  fomething  to  difcharge  this  debt. 
Sir  John  earneftly  conjured  her  not  to  lay 
"  that  flattering  unction  to  her  foul,"  but 
to  convert  the  prefent  vexation  into  an  oc- 
cafion  of  felicity,  by  making  it  the  memo- 
rable and  happy  sera  of  abandoning  a  prac- 
tice, which  injured  her  fortune,  her  fame, 
her  principles,  and  her  peace.  "  Poor 
thing,"  faid  Sir  John,  when  he  repeated 
this  to  us, 

Eafe  will  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

"  In  an  interval  of  weeping,  me  told  me," 
added  he,  "  that  fhe  was  to  be  at  the  opera 
to-night.  To  the  opera,  faro  will  fucceed, 
and  to-morrow  probably  the  diamond  ear- 
rings will  go  to  Grey's  in  purfuit  of  the 
necklace." 

Lady  Belfield  enquired  of  Fanny  how  it 

happened  that  Lady  Melbury,  who  talked 

with  ber>  without  furprize  or  emotion,  dif- 

M  2  covered 
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covered  fo  much  of  both  at  the  bare  fight 
of  her  mother.  The  girl  explained  this  by 
faying,  that  me  had  never  been  in  the  way 
while  they  lived  in  Bond-ftreet,  when  her 
ladyfhip  ufed  to  come,  having  been  always 
employed  in  an  upper  room,  or  attending 
her  matters. 

Before  we  parted,  effectual  meafures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  the 
fick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  forrows, 
and  lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter, 
and  next  morning  I  fet  out  on  my  journey 
for  Stanley  Grove,  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Belfield  promifmg  to  follow  me  in  a  few 
weeks. 


As  foon  as  I  got  into  my  poft-chaife,  and 
fairly  turned  my  back  on  London,  I  fell  into 
a  variety  of  reflections  on  the  perfons  with 
whom  I  had  been  living.  In  this  foliloquy, 
I  was  particularly  flruck  with  that  difcre- 
pancy  of  characters,  all  of  which  are  yet  in- 
cluded 
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eluded  under  the  broad  comprehenfive  ap- 
pellation of  Ghriftians.  I  found  that  though 
all  differed  widely  from  each  other,  they  dif- 
fered ftill  more  widely  from  that  rule  by 
which  they  profeffed  to  walk.  Yet  not  one 
of  thefe  characters  was  confidered  as  dif- 
reputable.  There  was  not  one  that  was 
prophane  or  profligate.  Not  one  who 
would  not  in  converfation  have  defended 
Chriftianity  if  its  truth  had  been  attacked. 
Not  one  who  derided  or  even  neglected  its 
forms ;  and  who  in  her  own  clafs  would 
not  have  pafled  for  religious.  Yet  how 
little  had  any  one  of  them  adorned  the  pro- 
feifton  me  adopted !  Of  Mrs.  Ranby,  Mrs. 
Fentham,  Lady  Bab  Lawlefs,  l&dy  Den- 
ham,  Lady  Melbury,  which  of  them  would 
not  have  been  ftartled  had  her  Chriftianity 
been  called  in  queftion  ?  Yet  how  merely 
Speculative  was  the  religion  of  even  the 
moft  ferious  among  them  !  How  fuperficial, 
or  inconfiftent,  or  miflaken,  or  hollow,  or 
hypocritical,  or  felf-deceiving  was  that  of 
all  the  others !  Had  either  pf  them  been 
M  afked 
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afked  from  what  fource  me  drew  her  reli- 
gion, me  would  indignantly  have  anfwered, 
from  the  Bible.  Yet  if  we  compare  the 
copy  with  the  model,  the  Chriftian  with 
Chriftianity,  how  little  can  we  trace  the 
refemblance!  In  what  particular  did  their 
lives  imitate  the  life  of  Him  who  pleafed  not 
fcimfelf,  who  did  the  will  of  his  Father  ;  who 
went  about  doing  good?  How  irreconcileable 
is  their  faith  with  the  principles  which  He 
taught !  How  diffimilar  their  practice  with 
the  precepts  He  delivered !  How  inconfiflent 
their  lives  with  the  example  He  bequeathed  ! 
How  unfounded  their  hope  of  heaven,  if  an 
entrance  into  heaven  be  reftricted  to  thofe 
who  are  like  minded  with  Chrift  ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XHL 

JVlv  father  had  been  early  In  life  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  family  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  Though  this  gentleman  was  his 
junior  by  feveral  years,  yet  there  fubfifted 
between  them  fuch  a  fimilarity  of  taftes, 
fentiments,  views,  and  principles,  that  they 
lived  in  the  clofeft  friendfhip ;  and  both 
their  families  having  in  the  early  part  of 
their  lives  refided  in  London,  the  occasions 
of  that  thorough  mutual  knowlege  that 
grows  out  of  familiar  intercourfe,  were 
much  facilitated.  I  remembered  Mr,  Stan- 
ley, when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  paying  an 
annual  vifit  to  my  father  at  the  Priory,  and 
I  had  retained  an  imperfect  but  pleafing  im- 
preffion  of  his  countenance  and  engaging 
manners. 

Having    had  a   large    eftate    left    him 

in    Hampfhire,    he   fettled  there    on    his 

marriage  j    an   intercourfe   of   letters   had 

kept  up  the  mutual  attachment  between 

M  4  him 
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him  and  my  father.  On  the  death  of  each 
parent,  I  had  received  a  cordial  invitation 
to  come  and  foothe  my  forrows  in  his  fo- 
ciety.  My  father  enjoined  me  that  one  of 
my  firft  vifits  after  his  death,  mould  be  to 
the  Grove  ;  and  in  truth,  I  now  confidered 
my  Hampfhire  engagement  as  the  bonne 
bouche  of  my  fouthern  excurfion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grove  before  dinner. 
I  found  a  fpacious  manfion,  fuited  to  the 
ample  fortune  and  liberal  fpirit  of  its  pof- 
fefibr.  I  was  highly  gratified  with  fine 
forefl  fcenery  in  the  approach  to  the  park. 
The  houfe  had  a  noble  appearance  without  j 
and  within,  it  was  at  once  commodious  and 
elegant.  It  flood  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a 
hill,  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  fummit, 
and  was  flickered  on  the  north-eaft  by  a 
fine  old  wood.  The  park,  though  it  was 
not  very  extenfive,  was  flriking  from  the 
beautiful  inequality  of  the  ground,  which 
was  richly  clothed  with  the  mofl  pifturefque 
oaks  I  ever  faw,  interfperfed  with  ftately 
beeches.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  in 
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good  tafte,  but  though  the  hand  of  modern 
improvement  was  vifible,  the  owner  had  in 
one  inftance  fpared 

The  obfolete  prolixity  of  (hade, 

for  which  the  moft  interefting  of  poets  fo  pa- 
thetically pleads.  The  poet's  plea  had  faved 
the  avenue. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stanley;  and  by  that  powerful  and 
inflantaneous  impreflion  which  fine  fenfe 
and  good  breeding,  joined  to  high  previous 
veneration  of  character,  produce  on  the 
feelings  of  the  gueft,  I  at  once  felt  myfelf 
at  home.  All  the  preliminaries  of  gradual 
acquaintance  were  in  a  manner  fuperfeded, 
and  I  foon  experienced  that  warm  and  af- 
fectionate efteem,  which  feemed  fcarcely  to 
require  intercourfe  to  ftrengthen,  or  rime 
to  confirm  it.  Mr.  Stanley  had  only  a  few 
minutes  to  prefent  me  to  his  lady  and  two 
lovely  daughters,  before  we  were  fummoned 
to  dinner,  to  which  a  confiderable  party  had 
been  invited ;  for  the  neighbourhood  was 
populous,  and  rather  polifhed. 

The 
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The  converfation  after  dinner  was  rational, 
animated,  and  inftructive.  I  obferved  that 
Mr.  Stanley  loft  no  opportunity  which  fairly 
offered,  for  fuggefting  ufeful  reflections. 
But  what  chiefly  ftruck  me  in  his  manner 
of  converting  was,  that  without  ever  pref- 
fing  religion  unfeafonably  into  the  fervice, 
lie  had  the  talent  of  making  the  mod  or- 
dinary topics  fubfervient  to  inftruclion,  and 
of  extracting  fome  profitable  hint,  or  ftriking 
out  fome  important  light,  from  fubje&s, 
which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have  been 
unproductive  of  improvement.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  piety  was  the  predominating  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  confult- 
ing  its  interefls  as  carefully  when  prudence 
made  him  forbear  to  prefs  it,  as  when  pro- 
priety allowed  him  to  introduce  it.  This 
piety  was  rather  vifible  in  the  fentiment  than 
the  phrafe.  He  was  of  opinion  that  bad 
tafte  could  never  advance  the  interefls  of 
Chriftianity.  And  he  gave  lefs  offence  to 
•worldly  men,  than  mod  religious  people  I 
have  known,  becaufe  though  he  would,  on 

no 
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no  human  confideration,  abate  one  atom  of 
zeal/  nor  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  difguife 
any  truth,  nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor 
compromife,  yet  he  never  contended  fof 
words  or  trifling  diflin&ions.  He  thought 
it  detracted  from  no  man's  piety  to  bring 
all  his  elegance  of  expreffion,  his  correcb- 
nefs  of  tafte,  and  his  accuracy  of  reafon- 
ing  to  the  fervice  of  that  caufe,  which  lies 
the  neareft  to  the  heart  of  every  Chriftian, 
and  demands  the  befl  exertion  of  his  beft 
faculties. 

He  was  alfo  forward  to  promote  fubje&s 
of  practical  ufe  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  fuited  to  the  feveral  circumflances  and 
purfuits  of  his  guefts.  But  he  particularly 
rejoiced  that  there  was  fo  broad,  and  fafe, 
and  uninclofed  a  field  as  general  literature. 
This  he  obferved  always  fupplies  men  of 
education  with  an  ample  refuge  from  all 
vulgar  and  dangerous  and  unproductive  to- 
pics. "  If  we  cannot,"  faid  he,  "  by  friendly 
intercourfe,  always  raife  our  principles,  we 
may  always  keep  our  underflandings  in 

exercife  j 
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exercife  j  and  thofe  authors  who  fupply  fo 
peccable  a  creature  as  man,  with  fubjecls  of 
elegant  and  innocent  difcuffion,  I  do  not 
reckon  among  the  loweft  benefactors  of 
m?rik'ndL" 

In  my  farther  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Stanley,  I  have  fometimes  obferved  with 
what  addrefs  he  has  converted  a  merely 
moral  paflage  to  a  religious  purpofe.  I 
have  known  him,  when  converting  with  a 
man,  who  would  not  have  relimed  a  more 
facred  authority,  feize  on  a  fentiment  in 
Tully's  Offices,  for  tlje  loweft  degree  in 
his  fcale  of  morals,  and  then,  gradually 
afcending,  trace  and  exalt  the  fame  thought 
through  Paley  or  Johnfon,  or  Addifon,  or 
Bacon,  till  he  has  unfufpectedly  landed  his 
opponent  in  the  pure  ethics  of  the  gofpel, 
and  furprifed  him  into  tjie  adoption  of  a 
Chriftian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock 
of  children,  I  was  furprifed,  and  almoft 
difappointed  every  time  the  door  opened, 
not  to  fee  them  appear,  for  I  already  began 

to 
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to  take  an  Intereft  in  all  that  related  to  this 
moft  engaging  family.  The  ladies  having, 
to  our  great  gratification,  fat  longer  than 
is  ufual  at  moft  tables,  at  length  obeyed 
the  fignal  of  the  miftrefs  of  the  houfe. 
They  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Mifs 
Stanleys, 

With  grace 
Which  won  who  faw  to  wifli  their  flay. 

After  then-  departure,  the  converfation  was 
not  changed.  There  was  no  occafion;  it 
could  not  become  more  rational,  and  we 
did  not  defire  that  it  mould  become  lefs 
pure.  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  fair  friends 
had  taken  their  mare  in  it  with  a  good  fenfe 
and  delicacy  which  raifed  the  tone  of  our 
fociety :  and  we  did  not  give  them  to  un- 
derftand  by  a  loud  laugh  before  they  were 
out  of  hearing,  that  we  rejoiced  in  be- 
ing emancipated  from  the  reftraint  of  their 
prefence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant 
woman.  Among  a  thoufand  other  excellen- 
cies, fhe  is  diftingutfhed  for  her  judgment  in 

adapting 
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adapting  her  difcourfe  to  the  character  of 
her  guefls,  and  for  being  fingularly  fkilful 
in  feletting  her  topics  of  converfation.  J* 
never  faw  a  lady  who  poffefled  the  talent  of 
diffufmg  at  her  table  fo  much  pleafure  to 
thofe  around  her,  without  the  fmallefl  de- 
viation from  her  own  dignified  purity.  She 
afks  fuch  queflions,  as  ftrangers  may  be 
likely  to  gain,  at  leaft  not  to  lofe,  credit 
by  anfwering ;  and  me  fuits  her  interro- 
gations to  the  kind  of  knowlege  they  may 
be  fuppofed  likely  to  pofiefs.  By  this,  two 
ends  are  anfwered :  while  me  gives  her 
gueft  an  occafion  of  appearing  to  advan- 
tage, me  puts  herfelf  in  the  way  of  gaining 
fome  information.  From  want  of  this  dif- 
cernment,  I  have  known  ladies  a(k  a  gentle- 
man jull  arrived  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  quef- 
tions  about  America :  and  others  from  the 
abfence  of  that  true  delicacy,  which,  where 
It  exifts,  mews  itfelf  even  on  the  fmalleft 
occafions,  who  have  enquired  of  a  perfon 
how  he  liked  fuch  a  book,  though  me  knew, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  was  no 
14  probability 
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probability  of  his  ever  having  heard  of  it. 
Thus  affuming  an  ungenerous  fuperiority 
herfelf,  and  mortifying  another  by  a  fenfe 
of  his  own  comparative  ignorance.  If  there 
is  any  one  at  table  who  from  his  ftation  has 
leafl  claim  to  attention,  he  is  fure  to  be 
treated  with  particular  kindnefs  by  Mrs. 
Stanley,  and  the  diffident  never  fail  to  be 
encouraged,  and  the  modeft  to  be  brought 
forward  by  the  kindnefs  and  refinement  of 
her  Attentions. 

When  we  were  fummoned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, I  was  delighted  to  fee  four  beau- 
tiful children,  frefh  as  health  and  gay  as 
youth  could  make  them,  bufily  engaged 
with  the  ladies.  One  was  romping,  ano- 
ther finging ;  a  third  was  mewing  fome 
drawings  of  birds,  the  natural  hiftory  of 
which  me  feemed  to  understand  ;  a  fourth 
had  fpread  a  duTe&ed  map  on  the  carpet, 
and  had  pulled  down  her  eldeft  fifter  on  the 
floor  to  mew  her  Copenhagen.  It  was  ail 
animating  fcene.  I  could  have  devoured 
the  fweet  creatures.  I  got  credit  with  the 

little 
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little  finger  by  helping  her  to  a  line  which 
flie  had  forgotten,  and  with  the  geographer 
by  my  fuperior  acquaintance  with  the  Ihores 
of  the  Baltic. 

In  the  evening^  when  the  company  had 
left  us,  I  afked  Mrs.  Stanley  how  fhe  came 
fo  far  to  deviate  from,  eftablifhed  cuftom  as 
not  to  produce  her  children  immediately 
after  dinner  ?  You  mufl  afk  me,  faid  Mr. 
Stanley,  fmilingj  for  it  was  I  who  firfl 
ventured  to  fugged  this  bold  innovation.  I 
love  my  children  fondly,  but  my  children  I 
have  always  at  home  j  I  have  my  friends 
but  feldoin ;  and  I  do  not  chufe  that  any 
portion  of  the  time  that  I  wifli  to  dedicate 
to  intellectual  and  focial  enjoyment,  mould 
be  broken  in  upon  by  another,  and  an 
interfering  pleafure,  which  I  have  always 
within  my  reach.  At  the  fame  time  I  like 
my  children  to  fee  my  friends.  Company 
amufes,  improves,  and  polifhes  them.  I 
therefore  confulted  with  Mrs.  Stanley,  how 
we  could  fo  manage,  as  to  enjoy  our  friends 
vithout  locking^  up  our  children.  She  re- 
6  commended 
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recommended  this  expedient.  The  time,  ihe 
faid,  fpent  by  the  ladies  from  their  leaving 
the  dining  room  till  the  gentlemen  came  ill 
to  tea,  was  often  a  little  heavy,  it  was  ra- 
ther an  interval  of  anticipation  than  of  en- 
joyment. Thofe  ladies  who  had  not  much 
mind)  had  foon  exhaufted  their  admiration 
of  each  other's  worked  muflins,  and  lace 
fleeves,  and  thofe  who  had^  would  be  glad 
to  reft  it  fo  agreeably.  She  therefore,  pro- 
pofed  to  enliven  that  dull  period  by  intro- 
ducing the  children. 

"  This  little  change  has  not  only  fucceed- 
ed  in  our  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted 
by  many  of  our  neighbours.  For  our- 
felves  it  has  anfwered  a  double  purpofe. 
It  not  only  delights  the  little  things,  but  it 
delights  them  with  lefs  injury  than  the  ufual 
feafon  of  their  appearance.  Our  children 
have  always  as  much  fruit  as  they  like,  after 
their  own  dinner  j  they  do  not  therefore 
want  or  defire  the  fruits,  the  fweetmeats, 
the  cakes  and  the  wine  with  which  the 
guefts,  in  order  to  pleafe  mamma,  are  too 

VOL.  i.  N  apt 
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apt  to  cram  them.  Befides,  poor  little" 
dears,  it  mixes  too  much  felfifhnefs  with 
the  natural  delight  they  have  in  feeing  com- 
pany, by  connecting  with  it  the  idea  of  the 
good  things  they  mail  get.  But  by  this  al- 
teration, we  do  all  in  our  power  to  infufe  a 
little  difmtereftednefs  into  the  pleafure  they 
have  in  coming  to  us.  We  love  them  too 
tenderly,  to  crib  theif  little  enjoyments,  fo 
we  give  them  two  pleafures  inftead  of  one, 
for  they  have  their  defert  and  our  company 
in  fucceffion." 

Though  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  fa- 
miliarity with  fervants,  yet  I  think  that  to  an 
old  and  faithful  domeftic,  fuperior  confidera- 
tion  is  due.  My  attendant  on  my  prefent 
tour  had  lived  in  our  family  from  his  youth, 
and  had  the  Care  of  me  before  I  can  re- 
member. His  fidelity  and  good  fenfe,  and 
I  may  add  his  piety,  had  obtained  for  him 
the  privilege  of  free  fpeaking.  "  Oh,  fir," 
faid  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me  next 
morning,  "  we  are  got  into  the  right  houfe 
at  latf.  Such  a  family!  fo  godly!  fo  fober! 

fo 
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fo  charitable !  5Tfs  all  of  a  piece  here,  Sir* 
Mrs.  Comfit,  the  houfekeeper,  tells  me 
that  her  mailer  and  miftrefs  are  the  example 
of  all  the  rich,  and  the  refuge  of  all  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  as  to 
Mifs  Lucilla,  if  the  blefling  of  them  that 
are  ready  to  perifh,  can  fend  anybody  to 
heaven,  fhe  will  go  there  fure  enough." 

This  rhapfody  of  honeft  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had 
iieglefted  to  enquire  after  this  worthy 
houfekeeper,  who  had  lived  with  my 
grandfather,  and  was  at  his  death  tranf- 
planted  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
I  paid  a  vifit,  the  firft  opportunity,  to  the 
good  woman  in  her  room,  eager  to  learn 
more  of  a  family  who  fo  much  refembled 
my  own  parents,  and  for  whom  I  had  al- 
ready conceived  fomething  more  tender 
than  jmere  refpeft. 

I  congratulated  Mrs.  Comfit  on  the  hap- 

pinefs  of  living   in  fo  valuable   a  family. 

In  return,  (he  was  even  eloquent  in  their 

praifes.     "  Her  miftrefs,"  (he  faid,  "  was  a 
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pattern  for  ladies,  fo  ftrift,  and  yet  fo  kind  ! 
but  now  indeed  Mifs  Lucilla  has  taken  al- 
moil  all  the  family  cares  from  hei-  mam- 
ma. The  day  me  was  fixteen,  fir,  that  is 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  flie  began 
to  infpeft  the  houfehold  affairs  a  little, 
and  as  her  knowlege  increafed,  me  took 
more  and  more  upon  her;  Mifs  Phoebe 
will  very  foon  be  old  enough  to  relieve 
her  fifter;  but  my  miftrefs  won't  let  her 
daughters  have  any  thing  to  do  with  fa- 
mily affairs,  till  they  are  almoft  women 
grown,  both  for  fear  it  mould  take  them 
off  from  their  learning,  and  alfo  give  them 
a  low  turn  about  eating  and  caring  for 
niceties,  and  lead  them  into  vulgar  goflip 
and  familiarity  with  fervants.  It  is  time 
enough,  me  fays,  when  their  characters  are 
a  little  formed,  they  will  then  gain  all  the 
good  and  efcape  all  the  danger." 

Seeing  me  liften  with  the  moft  eager 
and  delighted  attention,  the  worthy  wo- 
man proceeded.  "  In  fummer,  fir,  Mifs 
Stanley  rifes  at  fix,  and  fpends  two  hours 

in 
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In  her  clofet,  which  is  ftored  with  the  befl 
books.  At  eight  fhe  confults  me  on  the 
ftate  of  provifions,  and  other  family  mat- 
ters, and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  fubjefit 
to  the  infpe&ion  of  her  mamma.  The 
cook  has  great  pleafure  in  ading  under  her 
direction,  becaufe  fhe  allows  that  mifs  un- 
derftands  when  things  are  well  done,  and 
never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong  place ; 
which,  me  fays,  is  a  great  mortification  in 
ferving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praife  or  find 
fault  by  chance;  not  according  to  the 
cook's  performance,  but  their  own  hu- 
mour. She  looks  over  my  accounts  every 
week,  which  being  kept  fo  fhort,  give  her 
but  little  trouble,  and  once  a  month  fhe 
fettles  every  thing  with  her  mother. 

"  'Tis  a  pleafure,  fir,  to  fee  how  fkilful  fhe 
is  in  accounts  !  One  can't  impofe  upon  her 
a  farthing  if  one  would :  and  yet  fhe  is  fo 
mild  and  fo  reafonable !  and  fo  quick  at 
cliflingiiiming  what  are  miftakes,  and  what 
are  wilful  faults  1  Then  fhe  is  fo  compaf- 
fionate !  It  will  "be  a  heart-breaking  day  at 
N  3  tbe 


the  Grove,  fir,  whenever  mifs  marries, 
When  my  matter  is  fick,  me  writes  his  let- 
ters, reads  to  him,  and  afTifts  her  mamma 
in  nurfmg  him* 

**  After  her  morning's  work,  fir,  does  fhe 
come  into  company,  tired  and  crofs,  as  la- 
dies do  who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  but 
juft  up  ?  No,  fhe  comes  in  to  make  break- 
fad  for  her  parents,  as  frefh  as  a  rofe,  and 
as  gay  as  a  lark.  An  hour  after  frreakfaft, 
ihe  and  my  matter  read  fome  learned  books 
together.  She  then  affifts  in  teaching  Jier 
little  fitters,  and  never  were  children  better 
inftruded.  One  day  in  a  week,  fhe  fet£ 
afide  both  for  them  and  herfelf  to  work  for 
the  poor,  whom  fhe  alfo  regularly  vifits 
at  their  own  cottages,  two  evenings  in  the 
week ;  for  me  fays  it  would  be  troublefome 
and  look  oftentatious  to  have  her  father's 
doors  crouded  with  poor  people,  neither 
could  flie  get  at  their  wants  an.d  their  cha- 
ra&ers  half  fo  well  as  by  going  herfelf  to 
fheir  pwn  houfes.  ^/jy  (jear  miftrefs  has 
giyen  her  a  fmall  room  as  a  ftorehoufe 

for 
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for  clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent 
neighbours.  In  this  room  each  of  the 
younger  daughters,  the  day  me  is  feven 
years  old,  has  her  own  drawer,  with  her 
name  written  on  it ;  and  almoft  the  only 
competition  among  them  is,  whofe  mall 
be  fooneft  filled  with  caps,  aprons,  and 
handkerchiefs.  The  working  day  is  com- 
monly concluded  by  one  of  thefe  chari- 
table vifits.  The  dear  creatures  are  load- 
ed with  their  little  work  baikets,  crammed 
with  neceffaries.  This,  fir,  is  the  day,— r 
and  it  is  always  looked  forward  to  with 
pleafure  by  them  all.  Even  little  Celia, 
the  youngeft,  who  is  but  juil  turned  of 
five,  will  come  to  me  and  beg  for  fome- 
thing  good  to  put  in  her  ba{ket  for  poor 
Mary  or  Betty  fuch  a  one,  I  wonder  I 
do  not  fee  any  thing  of  the  little  dar- 
lings j  it  i$  about  the  time  they  ufed  to  pay 
me  a  vifit. 

"  On  Sundays  before  church  they  attend 

the  village  fchool ;  when  the  week's  pocket 

money,  which  has  been  carefully  hoard- 
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ed  for  the  purpofe,  is  produced  for  re* 
wards  to  the  mofl  deferving  fcholars.  And 
yet,  fir,  with  all  this,  you  may  be  in  the 
houfe  a  month  without  hearing  a  word  of 
the  matter ;  it  is  all  done  fo  quietly ;  and 
when  they  meet  at  their  meals  they  are 
more  cheerful  and  gay  than  if  they  had 
been  ever  fo  idle." 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  flopped,  for  jufl  then, 
two  fweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  the  door,  fwinging  a 
ftraw  bafket  between  them,  and  crying  out 
in  a  little  begging  voice,  "  pray,  Mrs. 
Comfit,  beftow  your  charity,  —  we  want 
fomething  coarfe  for  the  hungry,  andfome- 
thing  nice  for  the  fick,  —  poor  Dame  Alice 
and  her  little  grandaughter !"  They  were 
going  on,  but  fpying  me,  they  coloured  up 
to  the  ears,  and  ran  away  as  faft  as 'they 
could,  though  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  de- 
tain them* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

W  HEN  Mifs  Stanley  came  in  to  make 
breakfaft,  me  beautifully  exemplified  the 
worthy  houfekeeper's  defcription.  I  have 
foruetimes  feen  young  women,  whofe  fim- 
plicity  was  deftitute  of  elegance,  and  others 
in  whom  a  too  elaborate  polifh  had  nearly 
effaced  their  native  graces  :  Lucilla  appear- 
ed to  unite  the  fimplicity  of  nature  to  the 
refinement  of  good  breeding.  It  was  thus 
me  ftruck  me  at  firft  fight.  I  forbore  to 
form  a  decided  opinion,  till  I  had  leifure  to 
obferve  whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all  that 
her  looks  promifed. 

Lucilla  Stanley  is  rather  perfectly  elegant 
than  perfectly  beautiful.  I  have  feen  wo- 
men as  flriking,  but  I  never  faw  one  fo 
interefling.  Her  beauty  is  countenance: 
it  is  the  ftamp  of  mind  intelligibly  printed 
on  the  face.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  fymme- 

try 
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try  of  features,  as  the  joint  triumph  of  m- 
telleft  and  fweet  temper,  A  fine  old  poet 
has  well  defcribed  her : 

Her  gure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks  and  fo  diftin6lly  wrought, 
That  one  could  almoft  fay  her  body  thought . 

Her  converfation,  like  her  countenance,  is 
compounded  of  livelinefs,  fenfibility,  and 
delicacy.  She  does  not  fay  things  to  be 
quoted,  but  the  effect  of  her  converfation 
is  that  it  leaves  an  impreflion  of  pleafure  on 
the  mind,  and  a  love  of  goodnefs  on  the 
heart.  She  enlivens  without  dazzling,  and 
entertains  without  overpowering.  Content- 
ed to  pleafe,  me  has  no  ambition  to  mine. 
There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  expref- 
fion,  or  vanity  in  her  manner.  She  has 
rather  a  playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit. 
Of  repartee  me  has  little,  and  diflikes  it  in 
others ;  yet  I  have  feldom  met  with  a  truer 
tafte  for  inoffenfive  wit.  Tafte  is  indeed 
the  predominating  quality  of  her  mind ;  and 
{he  may  rather  be  faid  to  be  a  nice  judge  of 
the  genius  of  others,  than  to  be  a  genius 

herfelf.' 
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kerfelf.     She  has  a  quick  perception  of 
whatever  is  beautiful  or  defective,  in  com- 
pofition  or  in  character.     The  lame  true 
tafte  pervades  her  writing,  her  converfation, 
her  drefs,  her  domeftic  arrangements,  and 
her  gardening,  for  which  lafl  (he  has  both  a 
paffion  and  a  talent.     Though  me  has  a 
correct  ear,  fhe  neither  (ings  nor  plays; 
and  her  tafle  is  fo  exact  in  drawing,  that 
flie  really  feems  to  have  le  compos   dans 
T#uil ;  yet  I  never  faw  a  pencil  in  her  fin- 
gers, except  to  fketch  a  feat  or  a  bower  for 
the  pleafure  ground.     Her  notions  are  too 
juft  to  allow  her  to  be  fatisfied  with  medio- 
crity in  any  thing,  and  for  perfection  in 
many  things,  fhe  thinks  that  life  is  too  fhort, 
and  its  duties  too  various  and  important. 
Having  five  younger  fitters   to   affift,   has 
induced  her   to   neglect  fome  acquifitions 
which  fhe  would  have  liked.     Had  fhe  been 
an  only  daughter,  fhe  owns  that  fhe  would 
have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  garnifh 

decoration  of  life. 
A*  her  early  age,  the  foundnefs  of  her 
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judgment  on  perfons  and  things  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience ;  me  owes  it  to  a 
taft  fo  fine  as  enables  her  to  feize  on  the 
ftrong  feature,  the  prominent  circumflance, 
the  leading  point,  inftead  of  confufing  her 
mind,  and  difiipating  her  attention,  on  the 
inferior  parts  of  a  character,  a  book,  or  a 
bufinefs.  This  juftnefs  of  thinking  teaches 
her  to  rate  things  according  to  their  worth, 
and  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
place.  Her  manner  of  fpeaking  adds  to 
the  effect  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of 
her  voice  exprefies,  with  fingular  felicity, 
gaiety  or  kindnefs,  as  her  feelings  direct, 
and  the  occafion  demands.  This  manner 
is  fo  natural,  and  her  fentiments  fpring  fo 
fpontaneoufly  from  the  occafion,  that  it  is 
obvious  that  difplay  is  never  in  her  head, 
nor  an  eagernefs  for  praife  in  her  heart.  I 
never  heard  her  utter  a  word  which  I  could 
have  wifhed  unfaid,  or  a  fentiment  I  would 
have  wifhed  unthought. 

As  to  her  drefs,  it  reminds  me  of  what 
Dr.  John/on  once  faid  to  an  acquaintance  of 

mine, 
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mine,  of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for 
drefling  well.  "  The  bed  evidence  that  I 
can  give  you  of  her  perfection  in  this  re- 
fpe£t  is,  that  one  can  never  remember  what 
me  had  on."  The  drefs  of  Lucilla  is  not  neg, 
le&edj  and  it  is  not  fludied.  She  is  as  neat 
as  the  ftridefl  delicacy  demands,  and  as 
fafliionable  as  the  ftri&eft  delicacy  permits  ; 
and  her  nymph-like  form  does  not  appear  to 
lefs  advantage  for  being  veiled  with  fcrupu- 
lous  modefly. 

Oh !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was 
their  real  intereft  !  if  they  could  guefs  with 
what  a  charm  even  the  appearance  of  mo- 
defty  inverts  its  poflefibr,  they  would  drefs 
decoroufly  from  mere  felf-love,  if  not  from 
principle.  The  defigning  would  affume 
modefly  as  an  artifice,  the  coquet  would 
adopt  it  as  an  allurement,  the  pure  as  her 
appropriate  attraction,  and  the  voluptuous 
as  the  mod  infallible  art  of  fedudion. 

What  I  admire  in  Mifs  Stanley,  and  what 
I  have  fometimes  regretted  the  want  of  in 
fome  other  women,  is,  that  I  am  told  me  is 

fo 


fo  lively,  fo  playful,  fo  defirous  of*  amufmg 
her  father  and  mother  when  alone,  that 
they  are  feldom  fo  gay  as  in  their  family 
party.  It  is  then  that  her  talents  are  all  un- 
folded, and  that  her  livelinefs  is  without  re* 
ftraint.  She  was  rather  filent  the  two  or 
three  firft  days  after  my  arrival,  yet  it  was 
evidently  not  the  filence  of  referve  or  inat- 
tentionj  but  of  delicate  propriety.  Her 
gentle  franknefs  and  undefigning  temper 
gradually  got  the  better  of  this  little  fhy- 
nefs,  and  me  foon  began  to  treat  me  as  the 
fon  of  her  father's  friend.  I  very  early 
found,  that  though  a  ftranger  might  behold 
her  without  admiration,  it  was  impoffible  to 
converfe  with  her  with  indifference.  Before 
I  had  been  a  week  at  the  Grove,  my  pre- 
cautions vaniihed,  my  panoply  was  gone, 
and  yet  I  had  not  confulted  Mr.  Stanley. 

In  contemplating  the  captivating  figure, 
and  the  delicate  mind  of  this  charming  girl, 
I  felt  that  imagination,  which  mifleads  fo 
many  youthful  hearts,  had  prefer ved  mine. 
The  image  my  fancy  had  framed,  and  which 
4  had 
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had  been  fuggefted  by  Milton's  heroine,  had 
been  refined  indeed,  but  it  had  not  been 
romantic.      I  had  early  formed   an  ideal 
ftandard  in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhaps ; 
but  its  very  elevation  had  refcued  me  from 
the  common  dangers  attending  the  fociety 
of  the  fex.     I  was  continually  comparing 
the  women  with  whom  I  converfed,  with 
the  fair  conception  which  filled  my  mind. 
The  comparifon  might  be  unfair  to  them ; 
I  am  fure  it  was  not  unfavourable  to  my- 
felf,  for  it  preferved  me  from  the  fafcination. 
of  mere  perfonal  beauty,  the  allurements  of 
factitious  character,  and  the  attractions  of 
ordinary  merit. 

I  am  aware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a 
radiance  around  the  being  it  prefers,  till  it 
becomes  dazzled,  lefs  perhaps  with  the 
brightnefs  of  the  object  itfelf,  than  with  the 
beams  with  which  imagination  has  inverted 
it.  But  religion,  though  it  had  not  fubdued 
my  imagination,  had  chaftifed  it.  It  had 
fobered  the  fplendors  of  fancy,  without  ob- 
fcuring  them.  It  had  not  extinguifhed  the 

pailions, 
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paflions,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  regulate 

them. 1  now  feemed   to   have  found 

the  being  of  whom  I  had  been  in  fearch. 
My  mind  felt  her  excellences,  my  heart 
acknowledged  its  conqueror.  I  ftruggled, 
however,  not  to  abandon  myfelf  to  its  im- 
pulfes.  I  endeavoured  to  keep  my  own 
feelings  in  order,  till  I  had  time  to  appreci- 
ate a  character,  which  appeared  as  artlefs  as 
it  was  correct.  And  I  did  not  allow  myfeif 
to  make  this  flight  fketch  of  Lucilla,  and  of 
the  effect  me  produced  on  my  heart,  till 
more  intimate  acquaintance  had  justified  my 
prepofleffion. 

But  let  me  not  forget  that  Mr.  Stanley 
had  another  daughter.  If  Lucilla's  charac- 
ter is  more  elevated,  Phoebe's  is  not  lefs 
amiable.  Her  face  is  equally  handfome,  but 
her  figure  is  fomewhat  lefs  delicate.  She 
has  a  fine  temper,  and  ftrong  virtues.  The 
little  faults  fhe  has,  feem  to  flow  from  the 
excefs  of  her  good  qualities.  Her  fufcepti- 
bility  is  extreme,  and  to  guide  and  guard  it, 
finds  employment  for  her  mother's  fond- 
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nefs,  and  her  father's  prudence.  Her  heart 
overflows  with  gratitude  for  the  fmalleft  fer- 
vice.  This  warmth  of  her  tendernefs  keeps 
her  affections  in  more  lively  exercife  than 
her  judgment ;  it  leads  her  to  over-rate  the 
merit  of  thofe  me  loves,  and  to  eflimate 
their  excellencies,  lefs  by  their  own  worth 
than  by  their  kindnefs  to  her.  She  foon 
behaved  to  me  with  the  mod  engaging 
franknefs,  and  her  innocent  vivacity  encou- 
raged, in  return,  that  affectionate  freedom 
with  which  one  treats  a  beloved  fifter. 

The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely, 
interefting,  and  fweet-tempered.  Their 
feveral  acquifitions,  for  I  deteft  the  term 
accomplijhments ,  lince  it  has  been  warped 
from  the  true  meaning  in  which  Milton 
ufed  it,  feem  to  be  fo  many  individual  con- 
tributions brought  in  to  enrich  the  common 
ftock  of  domeflic  delight.  Their  talents  are 
never  put  into  exercife  by  artificial  excite- 
ments. Habitual  induftry,  quiet  exertion, 
fucceffive  employments?  affectionate  inter- 
courfe,  and  gay  and  animated  relaxation, 

VOL,  i.  o  make 
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make   up  the    round    of    their    cheerful 
day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  hap- 
py family  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with 
cheerfulnefs ;  ftrichiefs  of  principle  em- 
bellifhed,  but  never  relaxed  by  gaiety  of 
manners;  a  gaiety,  not  fuch  as  requires 
turbulent  pleafures  to  ftimulate  it,  but  evi- 
dently the  fererie,  yet  animated,  refult  of 
well  regulated  minds  ;  —  of  minds  actuated 
by  a  tendernefs  of  confcience,  habitually 
alive  to  the  perception  of  the  fmalleft  fin, 
and  kindling  into  holy  gratitude  at  the  fmal- 
left mercy. 

I  often  called  to  mind  that  my  father,  in 
order  to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and 
run  away  with  by  perfons  who  appeared 
lively  at  firft  fight,  had  early  accuftomed 
me  to  difcriminate  carefully,  whether  it  was 
not  the  animal  only  that  was  lively,  and  the 
man  dull.  I  have  found  this  caution  of  no 
fmall  ufe  in  my  obfervations  on  the  other 
fex.  I  had  frequently  remarked,  that  the 
mufical  and  the  dancing  ladies,  and  thofe 

who 
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who  were  moft  admired  for  modifh  attain- 
ments, had  little  intellettual  gaiety.  In 
numerous  inftances  I  found  that  the  mind 
was  the  only  part  which  was  not  kept  in 
a&ion  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  the  only 
part  which  had  received  no  previous  form- 
ing, no  preparatory  moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  the  education,'*  replied  he,  "  which  now 
prevails,  is  a  Mahometan  education.  It 
confifts  entirely  in  making  woman  an  objecl 
of  attraction.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
reafonable  people  left,  who,  while  they  re- 
tain the  object,  improve  upon  the  plan. 
They  too  would  make  woman  attractive; 
but  it  is  by  feduloufly  labouring  to  make 
the  underflanding,  the  temper,  the  mind, 
and  the  manners  of  their  daughters,  as  en- 
gaging as  thefe  Circaffian  parents  endeavour 
to  make  the  perfon." 
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JL  HE  friendly  rector  frequently  vifited  at 
Stanley  Grove,  and,  for  my  father's  fake, 
honoured  me  with  his  particular  kindnefs. 
Dr.  Barlow  filled  up  all  my  ideas  of  a  coun- 
try clergyman  of  the  higher  clafs.  There 
is  an  uniform  confiftency  runs  through  his 
whole  life  and  character,  which  often  brings 
to  my  mind,  allowing  for  the  revolution  in 
habits  that  almofl  two  hundred  years  have 
necefiarily  produced,  the  incomparable  coun- 
try parfon  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  George 
Herbert  *. 

"  I  never 


*  See  Herbert's  Country  Parfon,  under  the  heads 
of  the  parfon  in  his  houfe,  the  parfon  praying,  the 
parfon  preaching,  the  parfon  comforting,  the  parfon's 
«hurch,  the  parfon  catechifing,  the  parfon  in  mirth, 
&c.  &c.  The  term  Parfon  has  now  indeed  a  vulgar 
aad  difrefpe&ful  {bund,  but  in  Herbert's  time  it  was 

ufcd 
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"  I  never  faw  Zeal  'without  Innovation" 
faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  more  exemplified  than 
in  Dr.  Barlow.  His  piety  is  as  enlightened 
as  it  is  fincere.  No  errors  in  religion  efcape 
him,  through  ignorance  of  their  exiftence, 
or  through  carelefihefe  in  their  detection,  or 
through  inactivity  in  oppofmg  them.  He 
is  too  honefl  not  to  attack  the  prevailing 
evil,  whatever  fhape  it  may  aflume ;  too 
correct  to  excite  in  the  wife  any  fears  that 
his  zeal  may  miflead  his  judgment,  and  too 
upright  to  be  afraid  of  the  cenfures  which 
adive  piety  muft  ever  have  to  encounter 


ufed  in  its  true  fenfe  perfona  ecclefi<e.  I  would  re- 
commend to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it,  this  {ketch 
of  the  ancient  clerical  life.  As  Mr.  Herbert  was  a 
man  of  quality,  he  knew  what  became  the  more  opu- 
lent of  his  function ;  as  he  was  eminently  pious,  he 
pra&ifed  all  that  he  recommended.  —  "  This  appel- 
lation of  parfon,"  fays  Judge  Blackftone,  «  however 
depreciated  by  clownifh  and  familiar  ufe,  is  the  moft 
legal,  moft  beneficial,  and  moft  honourable  title,  which 
a  parifh  prieft  can  enjoy."  Vide  Black/tone's  Com- 
mentaries. «. 

o  3  from 
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from  the  worldly  and  the  indifferent,  froiG 
cold  hearts  and  unfurnifhed  heads.  - 

"  From  his  affectionate  .warmth,  how? 
ever,  and  his  unremitting  application,  arif- 
mg  from  the  vaft  importance  he  attaches  to 
the  worth  of  fouls,  the  man  of  the  world 
might  honour  him  with  the  title  of  enthu- 
fiaft  ;  while  his  prudence,  fobermindednefs, 
and  regularity,  would  draw  on  him  from 
the  fanatic,  the  appellation  of  formalift. 
Though  he  is  far  from  being  '  content  to 
dwell  in  decencies,'  he  is  careful  never  to 
neglect  them.  He  is  a  clergyman  all  th,e 
jweek  as  well  as  on  Sunday  ;  for  he  fays,  if 
he  did  not  fpend  much  of  the  intermediate 
time  in  paftoral  vifits,  there  could  not  be 
kept  up  that  mutual  intercourfe  of  kindnefs 
which  fo  much  facilitates  his  own  labours, 
and  his  people's  improvement.  They  liflen 
to  him  becaufe  they  love  him,  and  they 
under/land  him,  becaufe  he  has  familiarized 
them  by  private  difcourfe  to  the  great  truths 
_which  he*  delivers  from  the  pulpit. 

r.  Barlow  has  greatly  diminiihed  t&e 
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growth  of  .innovation  in  his  parifhes,  by 
attacking  the  innovator  \yith  his  own  wea- 
pons. Not  indeed  by  {looping  to  the  fame 
diibrderly  practices,  but  by  oppofmg  an 
enlightened  earneflnefs  to  an  exccntric  ear- 
neftnefs.;  a  .zeal  with  knowlege  to  a  zeal 
wit  font's'.  He  is  of  opinion  that  activity 
does  more  good  than  invective,  and  that 
the  latter  is  too  often  reforted  to,  becaufe 
\i  is  the  cheapej  fubftitute. 

"  His  charity,  however,  is  .large,  and  his 
fbirit  truly  catholic.  He  .honours  all  his  truly 
pious  brethren,  who  are  earne.il  in  doing- 
good,  though  they  may  differ  from  him  as 
to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Yet  his  candour 
never  intrenches  on  his  finnnefs :  and  while 
he  will  not  difpute  with  others  about  fhades 
of  difference,  he  maintains  his  own  opinions 
with  the  fleadinefs  o.f  one  who  embraced 
them  on  the  fullefl  cpnviclion, 

"  He  is  a  '  fcholar,  and  being  a  good 

and  a  ripe  one,'  it  fets  him  above  aiming 

at  the  paltry  reputation  to  be  acquired  by 

jhofe   falfe  embellifliments  of  ityle,  thofe 

©  4  difficult 
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difficult  and  uncommon  words,  and  that 
laboured  inverfion  of  fentences,  by  which 
fome  injudicious  clergymen  make  themfelves 
unacceptable  to  the  higher,  and  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  lower,  and  of  courfe,  the  larger 
part  of  their  audience.  He  always  bears  in 
mind  that  the  common  people  are  not  fool- 
ifh,  they  are  only  ignorant.  To  meet  the 
one  he  preaches  good  fenfe,  to  fuit  the  other, 
plain  language.  But  while  he  feldom  flioots 
over  the  heads  of  the  uninformed,  he  never 
offends  the  judicious.  He  confiders  the 
advice  of  Polonius  to  his  fpn  to  be  as  appli- 
cable to  preachers  as  to  travellers — 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

In  his  pulpit  he  is  no  wrangling  pole- 
mic", but  a  genuine  bible  Chriftian,  deeply 
imprefied  himfelf  with  the  momentous  truths 
he  fo  earneftly  preiTes  upon  others.  His 
mind  is  fo  imbued,  fo  faturated,  if  I  may 
hazard  the  exprefiion,  with  fcriptural  know- 
lege,  that  from  that  rich  flore-houfe,  he  is 
ever  ready  to  bring  forth  treafzires.,  new  and 

old, 
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eld,  and  to  apply  them  wifely,  temperately, 
and  feafonably. 

"  Though  he  carefully  inculcates  univer- 
fal  holinefs  in  all  his  difcourfes,  yet  his  prac- 
tical inftructions  are  conftantly  deduced 
from  thofe  fundamental  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity  which  are  the  root  and  life  and  fpirit 
of  all  goodnefs.  Next  to  a  folid  piety,  and 
a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  he  con- 
fiders  it  of  prime  importance  to  a  clergyman 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human 
nature  in  general,  and  with  the  flate  of  his 
own  parilh  in  particular.  The  knowlege 
of  both  will  alone  preferve  him  from  preach- 
ing too  perfonally  fo  as  to  hurt,  or  too  ge- 
nerally fo  as  not  to  touch. 

"  He  is  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the 
prayers  in  fo  cold,  inattentive,  and  carelefs 
a  manner,  as  to  make  the  audience  fufpecl: 
he  is  faving  himfelf,  that  he  may  make  a 
greater  figure  in  delivering  the  fermon. 
Inftead  of  this,  the  devout,  reverential,  and 
impreflive  manner  in  which  he  pronounces 
the  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  befl  pre- 
pares 
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pares  his  own  heart,  and  the  hearts  of  Ilk 
people,  to  receive  benefit  from  his  difcourfe, 
His  petitions  are  delivered  with  fuch  fober 
fervour,  his  exhortations  with  fuch  humble 
dignity,  his  thankfgivings  with  fuch  holy 
animation,  as  carry  the  foul  of  the  hearer 
along  vdth  him.  When  be  afcends  the 
pulpit,  fee  never  throws  the  liturgical  ferr 
-vice  into  the  back  ground  by  a  long  elabo^ 
rate  compofition  of  his  own,  delivered  with 
fuperior  force  .and  emphafis.  An<i  he  pror 
nounces  the  Lord's  prayer  with  a  fqlemnity 
which  mows  that  he  recollects its  importance 
and  its  author. 

"  In  preaching,  he  is  careful  to  be  diftinft- 
ly  heard,  even  by  his  remoteft  auditors,  an$ 
•by  conftant  attention  to  this  important  ar- 
ticle, he  has  brought  Iii§  voice,  which  was 
not  ftrong,  to  be  particularly  audible.  He 
aflixes  fo  much  importance  to  a  diftinci  de- 
livery, that  he  fmilingly  told  me,  he  fuf- 
pccled  the  grammatical  definition  of  a  fub- 
Hantivc  u  as  originally  meant  for  a  clergyman., 
e  great  object  it  was9  if  poilible,  to  fa 
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fan,  but  indifpenfibly  to  be  heard,  fob,  and 
under/food. 

"  His  whole  performance  is  diflinguifhed 
by  a  grave  -and  majeftic  fiinplicity,  as  far 
removed  from  the  car  clefs  reader  of  a  Com- 
mon ftory,  as  from  the  declamation  of  an 
a£tor.  His  hearers  leave  the  church,  not 
fo  much  in  raptures  with  the  preacher,  as 
affected  with  the  truths  -he  has  delivered. 
He  fays,  he  always  finds  -he  has  done  moft 
good  when  he  Jias  been  leafl  praifed,  and 
that  he  feels  molt  humbled  when  he  receives 
the  warmeft  commendation,  fcecaufe  mea 
generally  extol  moft  the  fermons  which 
have  probed  them  leaft ;  whereas  thofe 
which  really  do  good,  being  often  fuch  as  - 
make  them  moft  uneafy,  are  confequently 
the  leaft  likely  to  attract  panegyric.  '  They 
only  bear  true  teftimony  to  the  excellence 
of  a  difcourfe,'  added  he,  '  not  who  com- 
mend the  compofition  or  the  delivery,  but 
who  are  led  by  it  to  examine  their  own 
hearts,  to  fearch  out  its  corruptions,  and  to 
reform  their  lives.  Reformation  is  the 
Battery  I  covet.' 
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"  He  is  aware  that  the  generality  of 
hearers  like  to  retire  from  a  fermon  with  the 
comfortable  belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done 
on  their  parts.  Such  hearers  he  always 
disappoints,  by  leaving  on  their  minds  at 
the  clofe,  fome  impreffive  precept  deduced 
from,  and  growing  out  of,  the  preparatory 
doctrine.  He  does  not  prefs  any  one  truth 
to  the  exclufion  of  all  others.  He  propofes 
no  fubtilties,  but  labours  to  excite  feriouf- 
nefs,  to  alarm  the  carelefs,  to  quicken  the 
fupine,  to  confirm  the  doubting.  He  preffes 
eternal  things  as  things  near  at  hand ;  as 
things  in  which  every  living  man  has  an 
equal  intereft." 

Mr.  Stanley  fays,  that  "  though  Dr. 
Barlow  was  confidered  at  Cambridge  as  a 
correct  young  man,  who  carefully  avoided 
vice  and  even  irregularity,  yet  being  chear- 
ful,  and  addicted  to  good  fociety,  he  had  a 
difpofition  to  innocent  conviviality,  which 
might,  unfufpe£tedly,,have  led  him  into  the 
errors  he  abhorred.  He  was  ftruck  with  a 
paflage  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnfon  to  a 

young 
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young  man  who  had  juft  taken  orders,  in 
which,  among  other  wholefome  counfel,  he 
advifes  him  *  to  acquire  the  courage  to  re- 
fufe  fometimes  invitations  to  dinner.'  It  is 
inconceivable  what  a  degree  of  force  and 
independence  his  mind  acquired  by  the 
occafional  adoption  of  this  fingle  hint.  He 
is  not  only,"  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  "  the 
fpiritual  director,  but  the  father,  the  coun- 
fellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the  friend  of  thofe 
whom  Providence  has  placed  under  his  in- 
ftruction. 

"  He  is  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who, 
by  bringing  him  a  confiderable  fortune,  has 
greatly  enlarged  his  power  of  doing  good. 
But  ftill  more  efientially  has  me  increafed 
his  happinefs,  and  raifed  his  character,  by 
her  piety  and  prudence.  By  the  large  part 
me  takes  in  his  affairs,  he  ii  enabled  to  give 
himfelf  wholly  up  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
feflion.  She  is  as  attentive  to  the  bodies,  as 
her  hufoand  is  to  the  fouls  of  his  people, 
and  educates  her  own  family  as  feduloufly 
as  he  inftructs  his  parifh, 

"  One 
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"  One  day  when  I  had  been  congratulat- 
ing Dr.  Barlow  on  the  excellence  of  his 
wife's  character,  the  converfation  fell,  by  a 
fudden  tranfition,  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
Romifh  clergy.  He  fmiled  and  faid,  c  Let 
us  miniflers  of  the  Reformation  be  careful 
never  to  provoke  the  people  to  wifh  for  the 
reftoration  of  that  part  of  popery.  I  often 
reflect  how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is  on  us, 
to  felect  fuch  partners  as  mail  never  caufe 
our  emancipation  from  the  old  reftrictions 
to  be  regretted.  And  we  ourfelves  ought, 
by  improving  the  character  of  our  wives,  to 
repay  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclefiaflical 
laws  of  proteflantifm  for  the  privilege  of 
poflefling  them.' 

"  Will  it  be  thought  too  trifling  to  add, 
how  carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their 
confiflency  into»the  moft  minute  details  of 
their  family  arrangements  ?  Their  daugh- 
ters are  no  lefs  patterns  of  decorum  and 
modefty  in  their  drefs  and  appearance,  than 
in  the  more  important  parts  of  their  con- 
duct. The  Doctor  fays,  c  that  the  moft  dif- 
i  o  tant 
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tant  and  inconfiderable  appendages  to  the 
temple  of  God,  mould  have  fomething  of 
purity  and  decency.  Befides/  added  he, 
'  with  what  face  could  I  cenfure  improprie- 
ties from  the  pulpit,  if  the  appearance  of 
my  own  family  in  the  pew  below  were  to 
fet  my  precepts  at  defiance,  by  giving  an 
example  of  extravagance  and  vanity  to  the 
parim,  and  thus  by  making  the  preacher  ri- 
diculous, make  his  expoflulations  worfe  than 
ineffeftual.' 

"  So  confcientious  a  rector,"  added  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  the  choice  of  a  curate;  and  a 
more  humble,  pious,  diligent  afliftant  than 
Mr.  Jackfon  could  not  eafily  be  found.  He 
is  always  a  welcome  gueft  at  my  table.  But 
this  valuable  man,  who  was  about  as  good  a 
judge  of  the  world  as  the  great  Hooker, 
made  juft  fuch  another  indifcreet  mar- 
riage. He  was  drawn  in  to  chufe  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  tradefman  in  the 
next  town,  becaufe  he  concluded  that  a 
woman  bred  in  humble  and  active  life,  would 

necef- 
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neceffarily  be  humble  and  a&ive  herfelf. 
Her  reafon  for  accepting  him  was  becaufe 
Ihe  thought  that  as  every  clergyman  was  a 
gentleman,  me  of  courfe,  as  his  wife,  mould 
be  a  gentlewoman,  and  fit  company  for  any 
body. 

"  '  He  inftru&s  my  parifh  admirably/ 
faid  Dr.  Barlow,  ',  but  his  own  little  family 
he  cannot  manage.*  His  wife  is  continually 
reproaching  him,  that  though  he  may  know 
the  way  to  heaven,  he  does  not  know  how 
to  pufh  his  way  in  the  world.  His  daughter 
is  the  fined  lady  in  the  parifh,  and  outdoes 
them  all,  not  only  in  the  extremity,  but  the 
immodefly  of  the  fafhion.  It  is  her  mother's 
great  ambition  that  me  mould  excel  the 
Mifs  Stanleys  and  my  daughters  in  mufic, 
while  her  good  father's  linen  betrays  fad 
marks  of  negligence.  I  once  ventured  to 
tell  Mrs.  Jackfon,  that  there  was  only  one 
reafon  which  could  excufe  the  education 
file  had  given  her  daughter,  which  was  that 
I  prefumed  ihe  intended  to  qualify  her 
fgr  getting  her  bread ;  and  that  if  fhe  would 
14  correct 
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correct  the  improprieties  of  the  girl's  drefs, 
and  get  her  inftruded  in  ufeful  knowlege, 
I  would  look  out  for  a  good  fituatioii  for 
her.  This  roufed  her  indignation.  She 
refufed  my  offer  with  fcorn,  faying,  that 
when  me  afked  my  charity,  me  would  take 
my  advice  ;  and  defired  I  would  remember 
that  one  clergyman's  daughter  was  as  good 
as  another.  I  told  her  that  there  was  in- 
deed a  fenfe  in  which  one  clergyman  was 
as  good  as  another,  becaufe  the  profeflion 
dignified  the  loweft  of  the  order,  if,  like  her 
hufband,  he  was  a  credit  to  that  order. 
Yet  ftill  there  were  gradations  in  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  ftate.  But  between  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  higher  and  lower 
clergy,  there  was  the  fame  diftinction  which 
riches  and  poverty  have  eftablifhed  between 
thofe  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the 
laity ;  and  that  rank  and  independence  in 
the  one  cafe,  confer  the  fame  outward  fupe- 
riority  with  rank  and  independence  in  the 
other." 

VOL.  i.  p  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


the  vifitorS  at  Stanley  Grove, 
there  was  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though 
not  particularly  brilliant,  were  fmgularly 
engaging  from  their  modefty,  gentlenefs, 
and  good  fenfe.  One  day  when  they  had 
juft  left  us,  Mr.  Stanley  obliged  me  with  the 
following  little  relation  :  Mrs.  Stanley  and 
Lucilla  only  being  prefent. 

"  Lady  Aflon  has  been  a  widow  almofl 
feven  years.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George, 
fhe  retired  into  this  neighbourhood  with  her 
daughters,  the  eldeft  of  whom  is  about  the 
age  of  Lucilla.  She  herfelf  had  had  a  pious 
but  a  very  narrow  education.  Her  excef- 
five  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  hufband  aug- 
mented her  natural  love  bf  retirement,  which 
fhe  cultivated,  not  to  the  purpofe  of  im- 
provement, but  to  the  indulgence  of  me- 
lancholy. Soon  after  fhe  fettled  here,  we 

heard 
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heard  how  much  good  fhe  did,  and  in  how 
exemplary  a  manner  fhe  lived,  before  we 
faw  her.  She  was  not  very  eafy  of  accefs 
even  to  us ;  and  after  we  had  made  our 
way  to  her,  we  were  the  only  vifitors 
fhe  admitted  for  a  long  time.  We  foon 
learnt  to  admire  her  deadnefs  to  the  world, 
and  her  unaffe&ed  humility.  Our  efteem 
for  her  increafed  with  our  clofer  inter- 
courfe,  which  however  enabled  us  alfo  to 
obferve  fome  confiderable  miftakes  in  her 
judgment,  efpecially  in  the  mode  in  which 
fhe  was  training  up  her  daughters.  Thefe 
errors  we  regretted,  and  with  all  poffible 
tendernefs  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 
The  girls  were  the  prettiefl  demure  little 
nuns  you  ever  faw,  mute  and  timid,  cheer- 
lefs  and  inactive,  but  kind,  good  an4 
gentle. 

"  Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturally 
of  a  fearful  and  doubting  mind,  had  had  tljis 
pcnfive  turn  increafed  by  feveral  early  do- 
meftic  lofles,  which,  even  previous  to  Sir 
George's  deatb,  had  contributed  to  fix 
p  2  fome*. 
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fdmething  of  a  too  tender  and  hopelefs 
melancholy  on  her  whole  character.  There 
are  two  refuges  for  the  afflicted;  two 
diametrically  oppofite  ways  of  getting  out 
of  forrow — religion  and  the' world.  Lady 
Afton  had  wifely  chofen  the  former.  But 
her  fcrupulous  fpirit  had  made  the  narrow 
way  narrower  than  religion  required.  She 
read  the  fcriptures  diligently,  and  me  pray- 
ed over  them  devoutly;  but  me  had  no 
judicious  friend  to  direct  her  in  thefe  impor- 
tant ftudies.  As  your  Mrs.  Ranby  attended 
only  to  the  doctrines,  and  our  friend  Lady 
Belfield  trufled  indefinitely  to  the  promifes, 
fo  poor  Lady  Afton's  broken  fpirit  was  too 
exclufively  carried  to  dwell  on  the  threat* 
enings ;  together  with  the  rigid  perform- 
ance of  thofe  duties  which  me  earneftly 
hoped  might  enable  her  to  efcape  them^ 
This  round  of  duty,  of  watchfulnefs,  and 
prayer,  me  invariably  performed  with  almoft 
the  fanctity  of  an  apoflle,  but  with  a  little 
too  much  of  the  fcrupulofity  of  an  afcetic. 
While  too  marry  are  rejoicing  with  unfounded 
8  con- 
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confidence  in  thofe  animating  paffages  of 
fcripture  which  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
lives  demonftrates  not  to  belong  to  them, 
fhe  trembled  at  thofe  denunciations  which 
fhe  could  not  fairly  apply  to  herfelf.  And 
the  promifes  from  which  flie  might  have 
derived  reafonable  confolation,  fhe  over- 
looked as  defigned  for  others, 

"  Her  piety,  though  fincere,  was  a  little  ' 
tinctured  with  fuperftition.  If  any  petty 
ftridtnefs  was  omitted,  fhe  tormented  herfelf 
with  caufelefs  remorfe.  If  any  little  rule 
was  broken,  fhe  repaired  the  failure  with 
treble  diligence  the  following  day ;  and 
laboured  to  retrieve  her  perplexed  accounts 
with  the  comfortlefs  anxiety  of  a  perfon 
who  is  working  out  a  heavy  debt.  I  en- 
deavoured to  convince  her,  that  an  inferior 
duty  which  clamed  with  one  of  a  higher 
order,  might  be  fafely  poflponed  at  leaft,  if 
not  omitted. 

"  A  diary  has  been  found  ufeful  to  many 

pious  Chriftians,  as  a  record  of  their  fins, 

and  of  their  mercies.     But  this  poor  lady 

p'3  fpent 
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fpent  fo  much  time  in  weighing  the  offences 
of  one  day  againft  thofe  of  another,  that 
before  the  fcruple  was  fettled,  the  time  for 
action  was  paft.  She  brought  herfelf  into 
fo  much  perplexity  by  reading  over  this 
journal  of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficul- 
ties were  augmented  by  the  very  means 
ihe  had  employed  to  remove  them ;  and  her 
eonfcience  was  difturbed  by  the  method  me 
had  taken  to  quiet  it.  This  plan,  however, 
though  diftreffing  to  a  troubled  mind,  is 
wholefome  to  one  of  a  contrary  caft. 

"  My  family,  as  you  have  feen,  are  rather 
exact  in  the  diflribution  of  their  time, 
but  we  do  not  diflrefs  ourfelves  at  interrup- 
tions which  are  unavoidable :  but  her  ar- 
rangements were  carried  on  with  a  rigour 
which  made  her  confider  the  fmalleft  devia- 
tion as  a  fin  that  required  fevere  repentance. 
Her  alms  were  expiations,  her  felf-denials 
penances.  She  wa?  rather  a  difciple  of  the 
mortified  Baptift,  than  of  the  merciful  Re- 
deemer. Her  devotions  were  fincere  but 
^ifcouraging.  They  confifled  much  in 

con- 
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contrition,  but  little  in  ^praife;  much  in 
forrow  for  fin,  but  little  in  hope  of  its  par? 
don.  She  did  not  fufficiently  caft  her  care 
and  confidence  on  the  great  propitiation. 
She  firmly  believed  all  that  her  Saviour  had 
done  and  fuffered,  but  fhe  had  not  the  com- 
fort of  practically  appropriating  the  facrifice. 
While  me  was  painfully  working  out  her 
falvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  fhe  in- 
dulged the  moft  unfounded  apprehenfions 
of  the  divine  difpleafure.  At  Afton  Hall 
the  Almighty  was  literally  feared,  but  he  was 
not  glorified.  It  was  the  obedience  of  a  flave, 
not  the  reverential  affection  of  a  child. 

"  When  I  faw  her  denying  herfelf  and 
her  daughters  the  moft  innocent  enjoyments, 
and  fufpecting  fin  in  the  moft  lawful  indul- 
gences, I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how 
little  acceptable  uncommanded  aufterities 
and  arbitrary  impofitions  were  to  the  God 
of  mercies.  I  obferved  to  her  that  the 
world,  that  human  life,  that  our  own  fins 
and  weaknefies,  found  us  daily  and  hourly 
occafions  of  exercifing  patience  and  felf- 
p  4  denial  j 
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denial ;  that  life  is  not  entirely  made  up  of 
great  evils  or  heavy  trials,  but  that  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  petty  evils  and  final! 
trials  is  the  ordinary  and  appointed  exer-. 
cife  of  the  chriftian  graces.  To  bear  with 
the  failings  of  thofe  about  us,  with  their 
infirmities,  their  bad  judgment,  their  ilU 
breeding,  their  perverfe  tempers ;  to  endure 
neglect  where  we  feel  we  have  deferved 
attention,  and  ingratitude  where  we  expected 
thanks ;  to  bear  with  the  company  of  dif- 
agreeable  people,  whom  Providence  has. 
placed  in  our  way,  and  whom  he  has  per- 
haps provided  on  purpofe  for  the  trial  of 
our  virtue  :  thefe  are  the  belt  exercifes  ;  and 
the  better  becaufe  not  chofen  by  ourfelves, 
To  bear  with  vexations  in  bufinefs,  with 
difappointments  in  our  expectations,  with 
interruptions  of  our  retirement,  with  folly, 
intrufion,  difturbance,  in  fhort,  with  what- 
ever oppofes  our  will,  and  contradicts  our 
humour  ; — this  habitual  acquiefcence  ap- 
pears to  be  more  of  the  efTence  of  felf-denial 

than  afty  little  rigours  or  inflictions  of  our 

own 
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own  impofing.  Thefe  conftant,  inevitable, 
but  inferior  evils,  properly  improved,  fur* 
nifh  a  good  moral  difcipline,  and  might  well 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  have  fuperfeded 
pilgrimage  and  penance.  It  has  this  advan^ 
tage  too  over  the  other,  that  it  fweetens  the 
temper  and  promotes  humility,  while  the 
former  gives  rigidnefs  inftead  of  ftrength, 
and  inflexibility  inftead  of  firmnefs." 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  faid  I,  when 
Mr.  Stanley  made  a  paufe,  "  that  we  are 
apt  to  miftake  our  vocation  by  looking  out 
of  the  way  for  occafions  to  exercife  great 
and  rare  virtues,,  and  by  ftepping  over  thofe 
ordinary  ones  which  lie  directly  in  the  road 
before  us.  When  we  read,  we  fancy  we 
could  be  martyrs,  and  when  we  come  to 
act,  we  cannot  even  bear  a  provoking 
word." 

Mifs  Stanley  looked  pleafed  at  my  re- 
mark, and  in  a  modeft  tone  obferved  that 
f '  in  no  one  inftance  did  we  deceive  ourfelves 
more  than  in  fancying  we  could  do  great 
things  well,  which  we  were  never  likely  to 

be 
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be  called  to  do  at  all ;  while,  if  we  were 
honeft,  we  could  not  avoid  owning  how 
negligently  we  performed  our  own  little 
appointed  duties,  and  how  feduloufly  we 
avoided  the  petty  inconveniences  which 
thefe  duties  involved." 

'  "  By  kindnefs,"   refumed   Mr.  Stanley, 
fc  we  gradually  gained  Lady  Afton's  confi- 
dence,   and   of  that   confidence   we   have 
availed   ourfelves  to  give  fomething  of  a 
new  face  to  the  family.     Her  daughters, 
good  as  they  were  dutiful,  by  living  in  a 
folitude  unenlivened  by  books,  and  unvaried 
by  improving   company,    had   acquired   a 
manner  rather  refembling  fearfulnefs  than 
delicacy.     Religious   they  were,  but  they 
had  contracted  gloomy  views  of  religion. 
They  confidered  it  as  fomething  that  muft 
be  endured  in  order  to  avoid  punimment, 
rather  than  as  a  principle  of  peace,  and 
truft,  and  comfort :  as  a  talk  to  be  gone 
through  rather  than  as  a  privilege  to  be 
enjoyed;     They  were  tempted  to  conlider 
the  Almighty  as  a,  hard  mailer,  whom  how- 
ever 
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ever  they  were  refolved  to  ferve^  rather  than 
as  a  gracious  father  who  was  not  only 
loving,  but  LOVE  in  the  abftraft.  Their 
mother  was  afraid  to  encourage  a  cheeerful 
look,  left  it  might  lead  to  levity ;  or  ^ 
fprightly  thought,  for  fear  it  might  have  a 
wrong  tendency.  She  forgot  or  rathef 
me  did  not  know,  that  young  women  were 
not  formed  for  contemplative  life.  She 
forgot  that  in  all  our  plans  and  operations 
\ve  mould  ftill  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  worlds.  As  it  is  the  fault  of  too  many 
to  leave  the  next  out  pf  their  calculation,  it 
was  the  error  of  Lady  Aftpn,  in  forming  the 
minds  of  her  children,  to  leave  out  this, 
She  juftly  confidered  heaven  as  their  great 
aim  and  end  ;  but  neglected  to  qualify  them 
for  the  prefent  temporal  life,  on  the  due 
ufe  and  employment  of  which  fo  obvioufly 
depends  the  happinefs  of  that  which  is 
eternal. 

"  Her  chanties  were  very  extenfive,  but  of 
thefe  charities  her  fweet  daughters  were  not 
made  the  aclive  difpenfers,  becaufe  an  old 

fervant^ 
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fervant,  who  governed  not  only  the  family, 
but  her  Lady  alfo,  chofe  that  office  herfelf. 
Thus  the  bounty  being  made  to  flow  in  par-* 
tial  channels,  the  woman's  relations  and  fa<- 
vourites  almoft  entirely  engrofiing  it,  it  ^id 
little  comparative  good. 

"  With  fair  understandings  the  Mifs 
Aftons  had  acquired  very  little  knowlege  ; 
their  mother's  fcrupulous  mind  found  fome- 
thing  dangerous  in  every  author,  who  did 
not  profeffedly  write  on  religious  fubjedts, 
If  there  were  one  exceptionable  page  in  a 
book,  otherwife  valuable,  inftead  of  fup- 
preffing  the  page,  me  fupprefled  the  book. 
And  indeed,  my  dear  Charles,  grieved  am 
I  to  think  how  few  authors  of  the  more 
entertaining  kind  we  can  confider  as  per- 
fectly pure,  and  put  without  caution,  re- 
ftridion,  or  mutilation,  into  the  hands  of 
our  daughters,  I  am,  however,  of  opinion, 
that  as  they  will  not  always  have  their  pa- 
rents for  taflers,  and  as  they  will  every 
where,  even  in  the  moft  felecl:  libraries, 
meet  with  thefe  mixed  works,  in  which, 

though 
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though  there  is  much  to  admire,  yet  there 
is  ibmething  to  expunge,  it  is  the  fafeft  way 
to  accuftom  them  early  to  hear  read  the  moft 
unexceptionable  parts  of  thefe  books.  Read 
them  yourfelf  to  them  without  any  air  of 
myftery ;  tell  them  that  what  you  omit  is 
not  worth  reading,  and  then  the  omiffions 
will  not  excite  but  flifle  curiolity.  The 
books  to  which  I  allude  are  thofe  where 
the  principle  is  found  and  the  tendency 
blamelefs,  and  where  the  few  faults  coniift 
rather  in  coarfenefs  than  in  corruption. 

"  But  to  return ;  me  fancied  that  thefe 
inexperienced  creatures,  who  had  never 
tried  the  world,  and  whofe  young  imagina- 
tions had  perhaps  painted  it  in  all  the  bril- 
liant colours  with  which  erring  fancy  gilds 
the  fcenes  it  has  never  beheld,  and  the  plea- 
fures  it  has  never  tried,  could  renounce  it 
as  completely  as  herfelf,  who  had  exhaufted 
what  it  has  to  give,  and  was  weary  of  it. 
She  thought  they  could  live  contentedly  in 
their  clofets,  without  confidering  that  me 
had  neglected  to  furnilh  their  minds  with 

that 
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that  knowlege  which  may  make  the  clofet 
a  place  of  enjoyment,  by  fupplying  the  in- 
tervals of  devotional  with  entertaining  read- 
ing- 

"  We  carried  Lucilla  and  Phcebe  to  vifit 
them :  I  'believe  me  was  a  little  afraid  of 
their  gay  countenances.  I  talked  to  her  of 
the  neceflity  of  literature  to  inform  her 
daughters,  and  of  pleafures  to  enliven  them. 
The  term  pleafure  alarmed  her  flill  more 
than  that  of  literature.  '  What  pleafures 
were  allowed  to  religious  people  ?  She 
would  make  her  daughters  as  happy  as  me 
dared  without  ofFendb.g  her  Maker.'  I 
quoted  the  devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who 
exhorts  us  not  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a 
captious  fophift,  but  as  a  merciful  Father. 

"  During  this  converfation  we  were  fitting 
under  the  fine  fpreading  oak  on  my  lawn, 
in  front  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which 
you  fo  much  admire.  It  was  a  lovely  even- 
ing in  the  end  of  June,  the  fetting  fun  was 
all  mild  radiance,  the  {ky  all  azure,  the  air 
all  fragrance.  The  birds  were  in  full  fong. 

The 
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The  children,  fitting  on  the  grafs  before  us, 
were  weaving  chaplets  of  wild  flowers. 

It  looked  like  nature  in  the  world's  firft  fpring. 

"  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy,  and 
gratitude.  (  Look  Madam,'  faid  I,  6  at  the 
bountiful  provilion  which  a  beneficent  Father 
makes,  not  only  for  the  neceflities,  but  for 
the  pleafures  of  his  children  ; 


not  content 


With  every  food  of  life  to  nourifli  man» 
He  makes  all  nature  beauty  to  his  eye, 
And  mufic  to  his  eaFi 

"  '  Thefe  flowers  are  of  fo  little  apparent 
ufe,  that  it  might  be  thought  profufenefs 
in  any  ceconomy  fhort  of  that  which  is  divine 
to  gratify  us  at  once  with  fuch  forms,  and 
fuch  hues,  and  fuel)  fragrance.  It  is  a  grati- 
fication not  neceflary,  yet  exquifite,  which 
lies  fomewhere  between  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe  and  intellect,  and  in  a  meafure  par- 
takes of  both.  It  elevates  while  it  exhila- 
rates, and  lifts  the  foul  from  the  gift  to  the. 
giver.  God  has  not  left  his  goodnefs  to  be 
6  inferred 
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inferred  from  abftraft  fpeculation,  from  the 
toncluflons  of  reafon,  from  deduction  and 
argument ;  we  not  only  colled  it  from  ob- 
fervation,  but  we  have  palpable  evidences  of 
his  bounty,  we  feel  it  with  our  fenfes.    Were 
God  a  hard  mailer,  might  he  not  withhold 
thefe  fuperfluities  of  goodnefs  ?      Do  you 
think  he  makes  fuch  rich  provifion  for  us, 
that  we  mould  fhut  our  eyes  and  clofe  our 
ears  to  them  ?     Does  he  prefent  fuch  gifts 
with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the  other  a  ftern 
interdict  of  '  touch  not,  tafte  not,   handle 
not  ?'      And  can  you  believe  he  is  lefs  mu- 
nificent in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in 
that  of  nature  ?     Do  you  imagine  that  he 
provides  fuch  abundant  fupplies  for  our  ap- 
petites and  fenfes  here,  without  providing 
more  fubftantial  pleafures  for  our  future  en- 
joyment ?    Is  not  what  we  fee  a  prelude  to 
what  we   hope   for,  a  pledge  of  what  we 
may  expect  ?    A  fpecimen  of  larger,  higher, 
richer  bounty,  an  encouraging  clufter  from 
the  land  of  promife  ?     If  from  his  works  we 
turn  to  his  word,  we  mail  find  the  fame  in- 

exhauftible 
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€xhauftibie  goodiiefs  exercifed  to  flill 
nobler  purpofes.  Muft  we  not  hope 
then,  even  by  analogy,  that  he  Has  iii 
ftore  bleilings  exalted  iii  their  nature, 
and  eternal  in  their  duration,  for  all  thofe 
who  love  and  ferve  him  iri  the  gofpel  of 
his  fon  ?' 

' e  We  now  got  on  fart.  She  was  delighted 
with  my  wife,  and  grew  lefs  and  lefs  afraid 
of  my  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
mould  have  made  a  quicker  progrefs  in  gain* 
ing  her  confidence  if  we  had  looked  lefs 
happy.  I  fuggefted  td  her  to  endeavour  to 
raife  the  tdne  of  her4  daughters*  piety,  to 
make  their  habits  lefs  mona'ftic,  their  tem- 
pers more  cheerful,  their  virtues  more  ac- 
tive ;  to  render  their  lives  more  ufeful,  by 
making  them  the  immediate  inflruments  of 
her  charity  £  to  talte  them  out  of  them* 
felves,  and  teach  them  to  compare  their  fac-* 
titious  diftreffes  with  real  fubftantial  mifery, 
and  to  make  them  feel  grateful  for  the 
power  and  the  privilege  of  relieving  it. 
"  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  pariihes  which 
?bL*  i*  $  join, 


join,  and  we  had  pre-occupied  the  ground 
in  our  own,  I  advifed  them  to  found  a 
ichoof  in  the  next,  for  the  inftru&ion  of 
the  young,  and  a  friendly  foeiety  for  the 
aged  of  their  own  fes.  We  prevailed  on 
them  to  be  themfehfes  not  the  nominal  but 
the  a&ive  patroneffes  j  to  take  the  meafure 
6f  all  the  wants  and  all  the  merit  of  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  ;  to  do  every 
thing  under  the  advice  and  fuperintendance 
of  Dr.  Barlow,  and  to  make  him  their 
'  guide,  philofopher,  and'  friend.'  By  adopt- 
ing this  plan,  they  now  fee  the  poverty  of 
which  they  only  ufed  to  hear,  and  knovr 
jterfonally  the  dependants  whontf  they  pro- 
tea.  . 

"  Dr.  Barlow  took  ihfeiite  pains  to  cor- 
re£t  Lady  Afton's  views  of  religion.  c  Let 
your  notions  of  God,'  faid  he,  *  fie  found- 
ed, not  on  your  own  gloomy  apprehen- 
fions,  and  vifionary  imaginations,  but  on 
what  is  revealed  in  his  word,  elfe  the  very 
mtenfenefs  of  your  feelings,  the  very 
fineerity  of  your  devotion,  may  betray  you 
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!nto  enthufiafm,  into  error,  into  fuperfti* 
tion,  into  defpair.     Spiritual  notions  which 
are  not  grounded  on  fcriptural  truth,  and 
directed  and  guarded  by  a  clofe  adherence 
to  it,  miflead  tender  hearts  and  warm  ima- 
ginations.     But  while  you    reft  on    the 
fure  unperverted  foundation  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  pray  for   his  fpirit  to  affift  you 
in  the  ufe  of  his  word,  you  will  have  little 
caufe  to  dread  that  you  mall  fear  him  too 
much,  or  ferve  him  too  well.    I  earneftly 
exhort  you/  continued  he,  *  not  to  take  the 
meafure  of  your  fpiritual  ftate  from  circum- 
ftances  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it* 
Be  not  difmayed  at  an  incidental  depreffion 
which  may  depend  on  the  ftate  of  your 
health,    or  your  fpirits,    or  your  affairs. 
Look  not  for  fenfible  communications.     Do 
not  conilder  rapturous  feelings  as  any  cri- 
terion of  the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor 
the  abfence  of  them  as  any  indication  of  his 
difpieafure.     An  encreafing  defire  to  know 
him  more,  and  ferve  him  better  ;  an  encrea- 
fing defire  to  do,  and  to  fuffer  his  whole 
Q  2  will  i 
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will ;  a  growing  refignation   to  his 
dential  difpenfations  is  a  much  furer,  a  much 
more  unequivocal  teft,' 

"  I  next,"  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  "carried 
pur  worthy  curate,  MrJackfon,  to  yifither^ 
jnd  propofcd  that  (he  fhould  engage  him  to 
fpcnd  a  few  hours  every  week  with  the 
young  ladies.  I  recommended  that  after 
he  had  read  with  them  a  portion  of  fcrip-> 
lure,  of  which  he  would  give  them  a  found 
and  plain  expofition,  he  fhould  convince 
them  he  had  not  the  worfe  tafte  for  being 
religious,  by  reading  with  them  fome  books 
of  general  inftru&ion,  hiftory,  travels,  and 
polite  literature.  This  would  imbue  their 
minds  with  ufeful  knowleg.e,.  form  their 
tafte,  and  fill  up  profitably  and  pleafantly 
that  time  which  now  lay  heavy  on  their 
hands ; .  and,  without  intrenching  on  any  of 
their  duties,- would  qualify  them  to  difcharge 
diem  more  cheerfully. 

"  I  next  fuggefted  that  they  mould 
fludy  gardening  ;  and  that  they  mould  put 
daemfelves  under  the  tuition  of  Lucilku 

who 
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who  is  become  the  little  Repton  of  the  val- 
hey.  To  add  to  the  intereft,  I  requefted 
that  a  frefh  piece  of-  ground  might  be  given 
them,  that  they  might  not  only  exercife 
their  tade,  but-  be  animated  with  feeing  the 
compleat  effect  of  their  own  exertions ;  as 
a  creation  of  their  own  would  be  likely  to 
afford  them  more  amufement,  than  improv- 
ing on  the  labours  of  another. 

"  I  had  foon  the  gratification  of  feeing  my 
little  Carmelites,  who  ufed  when  they  walk- 
ed in  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  they  came 
to  dig  a  daily  portion  of  their  own  graves, 
now  enjoying  it,  embelliming  it,  and  de- 
lighted by  watching  its  progrefs  ;  and  their 
excellent  mother,  who,  like  Spenfer's  Def- 
pair,  ufed  to  look  *  as  if  me  never  dined ^ 
now  enjoying  the  company  of  her  felecr 
friends.  The  mother  is  become  almoft 
cheerful,  and  the  daughters  almoft  gay. 
Their  dormant  faculties  are  awakened. 
Time  is  no  longer  a  burden  but  a  bleffing  •, 
the  day  is  too  Ihort  for  their  duties,  which 
are  performed  with  alacrity  fince  they  have 
g  3 
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been  converted  into  pleafures.  You  will 
believe  I  did  not  hazard  all  thefe  terrible 
innovations  as  rapidly  as  I  recount  them,  but 
gradually,  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it, 

"  This  happy  change  in  themfelves  has 
had  the  happiefl  confequences.  Their  friends 
had  conceived  the  flrongeft  prejudices 
againft  religion,  from  the  gloomy  garb  in 
which  they  had  feen  it  arrayed  at  Aflon 
Hall.  The  uncle,  who  was  alfo  the  guar- 
dian, had  threatened  to  remove  the  girls  be- 
fore they  were  quite  moped  to  death  ;  the 
young  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to 
come  home  at  the  holidays ;  but  now  the 
uncle  is  quite  reconciled  to  them,  and  al- 
moft  to  religion.  He  has  refumed  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  daughters ;  and  their  brother,  a 
fine  youth  at  Cambridge,  is  happy  in  fpend- 
ing  his  vacations  with  his  family,  to  whom 
he  is  become  tenderly  attached.  He  has 
had  his  own  principles  and  character  much 
raifed  by  the  converfation  and  example  of 
Dr.  Barlow,  who  contrives  to  be  at  Afton 
Hall  as  much  as  poifible  when  Sir  George  is 

there. 
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there.  He  is  daily  expected  to  make  his 
mother  a  vifit,  when  I  mall  recommend  him 
to  your  particular  notice  and  acquaintance." 
Lucilla  blufliing,  faid,  fhe  thought  her  fa- 
ther had  too  exclufively  recommended  the 
brother  to  my  friendfhip  ;  fhe  woukj  venture 
to  fay  thejijters  were  equally  worthy  of  my 
regard,  adding,  in  an  affectionate  tone,  *  they 
are  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and  kind, 
The  more  you  know  them,  fir,  the  more 
you  will  admire  them  ;  for  their  good  qua- 
lities are  kept  back,  by  the  beft  quality  of 
all,  their  modefty.'  This  candid  and  liberal 
praife  did  not  fink  the  fair  eulogift  hejfelf 
in  my  efteem. 
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A  HAD  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  the 
Grove.  Ever  fmce  my  arrival  I  had  con-, 
tracted  the  habit  of  pouring  out  my  heart 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  witli  grateful  af- 
fection and  filial  confidence.  I  (till  couti-r 
nued  to  do  it  on  all  fubjects  except  one. 

The  more  I  faw  of  Lucilla,  the  more 
difficult  I  found  it  to  refill  her  numberlefs 
attractions.  I  could  not  perfuade  myfelf 
that  either  prudence  or  duty  demanded  that 
I  mould  guard  my  heart  againfl  fuch  a 
combination  of  amiable  virtues  and  gentle 
graces  ;  virtues  and  graces,  which,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  my  mind  had  long  been 
combining  as  a  delightful  idea,  and  which  I 
now  faw  realized  in  a  form  more  engaging, 
than  even  my  own  imagination  had  allowed 
iffelf  to  picture. 

I  did  not  feel  courage  fufficient  to  rifk 
the  happinefs  I  actually  enjoyed,  by  afpiring 

too 
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tpQ  fuddenly  to  a  happinefe  more  perfed.  I 
dared  not  yet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the 
daughter,  feelings  which,  my  fears  told 
me,  might  poflibly  be  difcouraged,  and 
which,  if  difcouraged,  would  at  once  dafh 
to  the  ground  a  fabric  of  felicity  that  my 
heart,  not  my  fancy  had  erected,  and  which 
my  tafle,  my  judgment,  and  my  princi- 
ples equally  approved,  and  delighted  to 
contemplate, 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  hisTreatife 
on  the  Drama,  obferves  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  perfon  is  of  the  next  impor- 
tance to  a  new  incident.  Whether  the  intro- 
duction of  two  interlocutors  is  equal  in  im- 
portance to  two  incidents,  Ariflotle  has  for- 
gotten to  eflablifh.  This  dramatic  rule  was 
illuftrated  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Belfield,  who,  though  not  new  to  the 
reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at  Stanley 
Grove. 

The  early  friendfliip  of  the  two  gentle- 
men had  fuffered  little  diminution  frojn 
ubfcncc,  though  their  jntercourfe  had  been 

much 
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much  interrupted.  Sir  John  who  was  a 
few  years  younger  than  his  friend,  fince  his 
marriage,  having  lived  as  entirely  in  the 
town,  as  Mr.  Stanley  had  done  in  the 
country.  Mrs.  Stanley  fcad  indeed  feen 
Lady  Belfield  a  few  times  in  Cavendifli 
Square,  but  her  Ladyfhip  had  never  before 
'been  introduced  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Grove. 

The  guelts  were  received  with  cordial 
affection,  and  eafily  fell  into  the  family 
habits,  which  they  did  not  wifh  to  inter- 
rupt, but  from  the  obfervation  of  which 
they  hoped  to  improve  their  own.  They 
were  charmed  with  the  interefting  variety 
of  characters  in  the  lovely  young  family, 
who  in  return  were  delighted  with  the  po- 
litenefs,  kindnefs,  and  cheerfulnefs  of  their 
father's  guefts. 

Shall  I  avow  my  own  meannefs  ?  Cor- 
dially as  I  loved  the  Belfields,  I  am  afraid 
I  faw  them  arrive  with  a  flight  tincture  of 
jealoufy.  They  would,  I  thought,  by  en- 
larging  the  family  circle,  throw  me  at  a 

farther 
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farther  diflance  from  the  being,  whom  I 
wifhed  to  contemplate  nearly.  They  would, 
by  dividing  her  attention,  dimlnifh  my  pro- 
portion. I  had  been  hitherto  the  fole  gueft, 
J  was  now  to  be  one  of  feveral.  This  was 
the  frrft  difcovery  I  had  made  that  love  is  a 
narrower  of  the  heart.  I  tried  to  fubdue 
the  ungenerous  feeling,  and  to  meet  my 
valuable  friends  with  a  warmth  adequate  to 
that  which  they  fo  kindly  manifefted.  I 
found  that  a  wrong  feeling  at  which  one  has 
virtue  enough  left  to  blufli,  is  feldom  laft- 
ing,  and  fhame  foon  expelled  it. 

The  firft  day  was  paffed  in  mutual  en- 
quiries and  mutual  communications.  Lady 
Belfield  told  me  that  the  amiable  Fanny, 
after  having  wept  over  the  grave  of  her 
inother,  was  removed  to  the  houfe  of  the 
benevolent  clergyman,  who  had  kindly 
promife4  her  an  afylum,  till  Lady  Bel- 
field's  return  to  town,  when  it  was  intended 
ihe  mould  be  received  into  her  family ; 
that  worthy  man  and  his  wife  having  taken 
on  themfelves  a  full  refponfibility  for  her 

character 


character  and  difpofition ;  and  generouily 
promifed  that  they  would  exert  themfelves 
to  advance  her  progrefs  in  knowledge 
during  the  interval.  Lady  Belfield  added, 
that  every  enquiry  refpecting  Fanny,  whom 
we  muft  now  call  Mils  Stokes,  had  been 
attended  with  the  mod  fatisfactory  refult, 
her  principles  being  as  unqueflionable  as 
her  talents. 

After  dinner,  I  obferved  t^at  whenever 
die  door  opened,  Lady  Belfield's  eye  was 
always  turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of 
feeing  the  children.  Her  affectionate  heart 
felt  difappointed  on  finding  that  they  did 
Hot  appear,  and  fhe  could  not  forbear  whif. 
pering  me,  who  fat  next  her,  "  that  fhe 
was  afraid  the  piety  of  our  good  friends 
was  a  little  tinctured  with  feverity.  For 
her  part  (he  faw  no  reafon  why  religion 
ihould  diminifh  one's  affection  for  one's 
children,  and  rob  them  of  their  innocent 
pleafures."  I  affured  her  gravely  I  thought 
fo  too  ;  but  forbore  telling  her  how  totally 
inappofite  her  application  was  to  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  feemed  glad  to  find  rne 

of 
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of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up  all  hope  of 
feeing  the  "  little  melancholy  reclufes,"  a£ 
fhe  called  them,  "  unlefs,"  (he  faid  laughing, 
"  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  look  at  them 
through  the  grate  of  their  cells.*'  I  fmiled, 
but  did  not  undeceive  her,  and  affected  to 
join  in  her  companion.  When  we  went  to 
attend  the  ladies  in  the  drawing  room,  I 
was  delighted  to  find  Lady  Belfield  fitting 
on  a  low  ftool,  the  whole  gay  groupe  at 
play  round  her.  A  blufh  mixed  itfelf  with 
her  good  natured  fmile,  as  we  interchanged 
a  fignificant  fook.  She  was  questioning 
one  of  the  elder  ones,  while  the  youngeft 
fat  on  her  hip  finging*  Sir  John  entered  » 
with  that  kindnefs  and  good  h amour  fo  na- 
tural to  him,  into  the1  fports  gf  the  others, 
who,  though  wild  with  health  and  fpirits, 
were  always  gentle  and  docile.  He  had  a 
thoufand  pleafant  things  to  entertain  theni 
with.  He  too,  it  feems,  had  not  been 
without  his  mifgivings. 

"  Are  not  thefe  poor  miferable'  reclufes  ?" 
whifpered   I   malicioufly  to-  her  Ladyfhip, 

"and 
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<f  and  are  not  thefe  rueful  looks  proof-  p<5-» 
fitive  that  religion  diminifhes  our  affection 
for  our  children  ?  and  is  it  not  abridging 
their  innocent  pleafures,  to  give  them  their 
full  range  in  a  frefh  airy  apartment,  inflead 
of  cramming  them  into  an  eating  room,  of 
which  the  air  is  made  almoft  foetid  by  the 
fumes  of  the  dinner  and  a  crouded  table  ? 
and  is  it  not  better  that  they  mould  fpoii 
the  pleaulre  of  the  company,  though  the 
mifchief  they  do  is  bought  by  the  facrifice  of 
their  own  liberty  ?"  "I  make  my  amende" 
faid  me.  "  I  never  will  be  fo  forward 
again  to  fufpeft  piety  of  ill  nature."  "So 
far  from  h,  Caroline,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  that 
we  will  adopt  the  practice  we  were  fo  for- 
ward to  blame  j  and  I  (hall  not  do  it,"  faid 
he,  "  more  from  regard  to  the  company, 
than  to  the  children,  who  I  am  fure  will 
be  gainers  in  point  of  enjoyment ;  liberty  I 
perceive  is  to  them  pofitive  pleafure,  and 
paramount  to  any  which  our  falfe  epicurifm 
can  contrive  for  them." 
"  Well,  Charles,"  faid  Sir  John,  asfoon 
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as  hefaw  me  alone,  cf  now  tell  us  about 
this  Lucilla,  this  paragon,  this  nonpareil  of 
Dr.  Barlow's.  Tell  me  what  is  fhe  ?  or 
rather  what  is  fhe  not  ?" 

"  Firft,"    replied  I,    "I  will,   as  you 
defire,  define  by  her  negatives  —  fhe  is  not 
a  profefled  beauty,    fhe  is  not  a  profefled 
genius,  (he  is  not  a  profefled  philofopher, 
fhe  is  not  a  profefled  wit,  fhe  is  not  a  pro- 
feffed  any  thing  ;  and,  I  thank  my  liars,  fhe 
is  not  an  artift  !"  "  Bravo,  Charles,  now  as 
to  what   me    is  !"  "  She   is/'    replied  I, 
"  from   nature  —  a  woman,    gentle,   feel- 
ing, animated,   modeft.  —  She   is,  by  edu-< 
cation,  elegant,  informed,   enlightened.  — 
She  is,  from  religion,  pious,  humble,  can- 
did, charitable." 

te  What  a  refrefhment  will  it  be,"  faid  Sir 
John,  "  to  fee  a  girl  of  fine  fenfe,  more 
cultivated  than  accomplifhed,  —  the  creature, 
not  of  fidlers  and  dancing  maflers,  but  of 
nature,  of  books,  and  of  good  company  ! 
If  there  is  the  fame  mixture  of  fpirit  and 
delicacy  in  her  character,  that  there  is  of 

foftnefs 
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foftnefs  and  animation  in  her  countenance. 
{he  is  a  dangerous  girl,  Charles." 

"  She  certainly  does,"  fald  t,  "  pofiefs 
the  eflential  charm  of  beauty  where  it  ex- 
Ifts;  and  the  mofl  effectual  fubftitute  for 
it,  where  it  does  not ;  the  power  of  pre- 
jyoflefling  the  beholder  by  her  look  and 
manner,  in  favour  of  her  t&idefftanding 
and  temper." 

This  prepofleffion,  I  afterwards  found 
Confirmed,  not  only  by  her  own  fh'are  in 
the  converfation,  but  by  its  effect  on  my- 
felf ;  I  always  feel  that  our  intercourfe  un- 
folds not  only  her  powers  but  my  own.  Iri 
converfing  with  ftich  a  woman,  I  am  apt  to 
fancy  that  I  have  more  underflanding,  be- 
caufe  her  animating  prefence  brings  it  more 
into  exercife. 

After  breakfaft,  next  day,  the  converfa- 
tion happened  to  turn  on  the  indlfpcnfable 
importance  of  unbounded  confidence  to  the 
happinefs  of  married  peffons.  Mr.  Stanley 
exprefled  his  regret,  that  though  it  was 
of  the  grand  ingredients  of  domeftic? 

comfort, 
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comfort,  yet  it  was  fometime:  unavoidably 
prevented  by  an  unhappy  inequality  of  mind 
between  the  parties,  by  violence,  or  impru- 
dence, or  imbecility  on  one  lide,  which  al- 
mofl  compelled  the  other  to  a  degree  of 
referve,  as  incompatible  with  the  defign  of 
the  union,  as  with  the  franknefs  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"  We  have  had  an  inftance  among  our 
own-  friends,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  of  this 
evil  being  produced,  not  by  any  of  the  faults 
to  which  you  have  adverted,  but  by  an  excefs 
of  mifapplied  fenfibiiity,  in  two  perfons  of 
near  equality  as  to  merit,  and  in  both  of 
whom  the  utmoft  purity  of  mind,  and  ex- 
aclnefs  of  conduct  rendered  all  concealment 
fuperftuous.  Our  worthy  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  married  from  motives  of  af- 
fe&ion,  and  with  an  high  opinion  of  each 
other's  merit,  which  their  long  and  intimate 
connection  has  rather  contributed  to  exalt 
than  to  lower ;  and  yet,  now  at  the  end  of 
feven  years,  they  are  only  beginning  to  be 
happy.  They  contrived  to  make  each 
VOL.  i,  R  other 
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other  and  themfelves  as  uncomfortable  by  an 
excefs  of  tendernefs,  as  fome  married  pairs 
are  rendered  by  the  want  of  it.  A  mif- 
taken  fenfibility  has  intrenched  hot  only  on 
their  comfort,  but  on  their  fmcerity.  Their 
refolution  never  to  give  each  other  pain, 
has  led  them  to  live  in  a  conftant  ftate  of 
petty  concealment.  They  are  neither  of 
them  remarkably  healthy,  and  to  hide  from 
each  other  every  little  indifpofition,  has 
kept  up  a  continual  vigilance  to  conceal 
illnefs  on  the  one  part,  and  to  detect  it  on 
the  other,  till  it  became  a  trial  of  fkill  which 
could  make  the  other  moft  unhappy ;  each 
fuffering  much  more  by  fufpicion  when  there 
was  no  occafion  for  it,  than  they  could  have 
done  by  the  acknowlegement  of  flight  com- 
plaints, when  they  actually  exifted. 

"  This  valuable  pair,  after  feven  years  ap- 
prenticemip  to  a  petty  martyrdom,  have  at 
laft  found  out,  that  it  is  better  to  fubmit  to 
the  inevitable  ills  of  life,  cheerfully  and  in 
concert,  and  to  comfort  each  other  under 
them  cordially,  than  alternately  to  fuffer 
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and  inflict  the  pain  of  perpetual  difingenu- 
oumefs.  They  have  at  lafl  difcovered  that 
uninterrupted  profperity  is  not  the  lot  of 
man.  Each  is  happier  now  with  knowing 
that  the  other  is  fometimes  fick,  than  they 
ufed  to  be  with  fufpedling  they  were  always 
fo.  The  phyfician  is  now  no  longer  fecretly 
fent  for  to  one,  when  the  other  is  known 
to  be  from  home.  The  apothecary  is  at  lafl 
allowed  to  walk  boldly  up  the  public  flair- 
cafe  fearlefs  of  detection. 

"  Thefe  amiable  perfons  have  at  length 
attained  all  that  was  wanting  to  their  felicity, 
that  of  each  believing  the  other  to  be  well, 
when  they  fay  they  are  fo.  They  have  found 
out  that  unreferved  communication  is  the 
lawful  commerce  of  conjugal  affection,  and 
that  all  concealment  is  contraband. 

"  Surely,"  faid  I,  when  Sir  John  had 
done  fpeaking,  u  it  is  a  falfe  compliment  to 
the  obje&s  of  our  affeclion,  if,  for  the  fake 
of  fparing  them  a  tranfient  uneafinefs,  we  rob 
them  of  the  comfort  to  which  they  are  en-  / 
titled,  of  mitigating  our  fuffering  by  partak- 
R  2  ing 
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ing  it.  All  difTimulation  is  difloyalty  to 
love.  Befides,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  an 
introdu&ion  to  wider  evils,  and  I  fhould 
fear  both  for  the  woman  I  loved,  and  for 
myfelf,  that  if  once  we  allowed  ourfelves 
concealment  in  one  point,  where  we 
thought  the  motive  excufed  us,  we  might 
learn  to  adopt  it  in  others,  where  the  prin* 
ciple  was  more  evidently  wrong." 

"  Befides,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  it  ar- 
gues a  lamentable  ignorance  of  human  life, 
to  fet  out  with  an  expe&ation  of  health 
without  interruption,  and  of  happinefs  with- 
out alloy.  When  young  perfons  marry 
•with  the  fairefl  profpefts,  they  mould  never 
forget  that  infirmity  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  their  very  nature,  and  that  in  bear- 
ing one  another's  burthens,  they  fulfil  one 
of  the  higheft  duties  of  the  union." 
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fupper,  when  only  the  family  party- 
were  prefent,  the  converfation  turned  on 
the  unhappy  effects  of  mifguided  paflion. 
Mrs.  Stanley  lamented  that  novels,  with  a 
very  few  admirable  exceptions,  had  done 
infinite  rnifchief,  by  fo  completely  eftablifh- 
ing  the  omnipotence  of  love,  that  the  young 
reader  was  almoft  fyflematically  taught  an 
unrefifling  fubmiflion  to  a  feeling,  becaufe 
the  feeling  was  commonly  reprefented  as 
irrefiflible. 

"  Young  ladies/'  faid  Sir  John,  fmiling, 
"  in  their  blind  fubmiffion  to  this  imaginary 
omnipotence,  are  apt  to  be  neceffarians. 
When  they  fall  in  love,  as  it  is  fo  juftly 
called,  they  then  obey  their  fate ;  but  inr 
their  flout  opposition  to  prudence  and  duty, 
they  mofl  manfully  exert  their  free  will  ; 
Jo  that  they  want  nothing  but  the  knoivlege 
R  3  abfo* 
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abfolute,  of  the  miferies  attendant  on  an  in- 
difcreet  attachment,  compleatly  to  exem- 
plify the  occupation  afligned  by  Milton  to  a 
clafs  of  beings  to  whom  it  would  not  be 
gallant  to  refemble  young  ladies." 

Mrs.  Stanley  continued  to  afiert,  that  ill- 
placed  affection  only  became  invincible,  be- 
caufe  its  fuppofed  invincibility  had  been  firft 
erected  into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted 
to  the  power  of  religion  in  fubduing  the 
paffions,  that  of  love  among  the  reft. 

I  ventured  to  afk  Lucilla,  who  was  fitting 
next  me,  (a  happinefs  which  by  fome  means? 
or  other  I  generally  contrived  to  enjoy,) 
what  were  her  fentiments  on  this  point  ? 
With  a  little  confufion,  me  faid,  "  to  con-: 
quer  an  ill-placed  attachment,  I  conceive 
may  be  effected  by  motives  inferior  to  reliT 
gion.  Reafon,  the  humbling  conviction 
of  having  made  an  unworthy  choice,  for 
I  will  not  refort  to  fo  bad  a  motive  as  pride, 
.  may  eafily  accomplim  it.  But  to  conquer 
a  well  founded  affection,  a  juflifiable  at- 
tachment, I  mould  imagine,  requires  the 
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powerful  principle  of  Chriftian  piety;  and 
what  cannot  that  effect?"  She  flopped 
and  blufhed,  as  fearing  (he  had  faid  too 
much. 

Lady  Belfield  obferved,  that  flie  believed 
a  virtuous  attachment  might  poflibly  be 
fubdued  by  the  principle  Mifs  Stanley  had 
mentioned;  yet  me  doubted  if  it  were  in 
the  power  of  religion  itfelf,  to  enable  the 
heart  to  conquer  averfion,  much  lefs  to 
eftablifh  affection  for  an  object  for  whom 
.diflike  had  been  entertained. 

"  I  believe,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  the 
.example  is  rare,  and  the  exertion  difficult ; 
frut  that  which  is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  im- 
poflibje  to  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  his  hand.  And  I  am  happy  to  re- 
folve  Lady  Beifield's  doubt  by  a  cafe  in 
point. 

"  You  cannot,  Sir  John,  have  forgotten 
our  old  Londen  acquaintance  Carlton?" 
ft  No,"  replied  he,  "  nor  can  I  ever  forget 
what  I  have  fince  heard,  of  his  ungenerous 
treatment  of  that  mod  amiable  woman,  his 
R,4  wife. 
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wife.     I  fuppofe  he  has  long  ago  broken 
her  heart." 

"  You  know,"  refumed  Mr. Stanley,  "they 
married  not  only  without  any  inclination  on 
either  fide,  but  on  her  part  with  fomething 
more  than  indifference,  with  a  preference  for- 
another  perfon.  She  married  through  an  im-.. 
plicit  obedience  to  her  mother's  will,  which 
{he  had  never  in  any  inftance  oppofed  :  Hey 
becaufe  his  father  had  threatened  to  difm- 
herit  him  if  he  married  any  other  woman  ~K 
for  as  they  were  diftant  relations,  there  was. 
no  other  way  of  fecuring  the  eflate  in  the. 
family." 

"  What  a  motive  for  an  union  fo  facred 
and  fo  indiffoluble !"  exclaimed  I,  with  an 
ardour  which  raifed  a  fmile  in  the  whole, 
party.  I  afked  pardon  for  my  involuntary 
interruption,  and  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded. 

"  She  had  long  entertained  a  partiality 
for  a  moft  deferving  young  clergyman, 
much  her  inferior  in  rank  and  fortune.  But 
though  her  high  fenfe  of  filial  duty  led  her 
to  facrifice  this  innocent  inclination,  and 
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though  fhe  refolved  never  to  fee  him  again, 
and  had  even  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the 
country,  and  fettle  in  a  diftant  place,  yet  Carl- 
ton  was  ungenerous  and  inconfiftent  enough 
to  be  jealous  of  her  without  loving  her. 
He  was  guilty  of  great  irregularities,  while 
Mrs,  Carlton  fet  about  acquitting  herfelf  of 
the  duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  mofl  meek 
end  humble  patience,  burying  her  forrows 
in  her  own  bofom,  and  not  allowing  herfelf 
even  the  confolation  of  complaining. 

"  Among  the  many  reafons  for  his  diflike, 
her  piety  was  the  principal.  He  faid  reli- 
gion was  of  no  ufe  but  to  difqualify  people 
for  the  bufmefs  of  life  ;  that  it  taught  them 
to  make  a  merit  of  defpifing  their  duties, 
and  hating  their  relations ;  and  that  pride, 
ill-humour,  oppofition,  and  contempt  for 
the  reft  of  the  world,  were  the  meat 
and  drink  of  all  thofe  who  pretended  to 
religion. 

"  At  firft  fhe  nearly  funk  under  his  un- 
kindnefs;  her  health  declined,  and  her  fpirits. 
failed,*  In  this  diftrefs  fhe  applied  to  the 
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only  fure  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  and  took 
comfort  in  the  confideration  that  her  trials 
were  appointed  by  a  merciful  Father  to  de* 
tach  her  from  a  world  which  fhe  might 
have  loved  too  fondly,  had  it  not  been  thus 
ftrippecj  of  its  delights. 

**  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  con- 
fidential friend,  expreffed  the  tenderefl 
fympathy  in  her  fufferings,  fhe  meekly  rer 
plied,  '  remember  who  are  they  whofe 
robes  are  warned  white  in  the  kingdom  of 
glory,  //  is  they  ivho  come  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation. I  endeavour  to  ilrengthen  my  faith 
with  a  view  of  what  the  belt  Chriftians  have 
fuffered,  and  my  hope  with  meditating  on 
the  fliortnefs  of  all  fuffering.  I  will  confefs 
my  weaknefs,'  added  me  :  '  of  the  various 
motives  to  patience  under  the  ills  of  life, 
which  the  Bible  prefents,  though  my  reafon 
and  religion  acknowlege  them  all,  there 
is  not  one  which  comes  home  fo  powerfully 
to  my  feelings  as  this, — the  time  is  Jhort. 

"  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  had 
feeard  of  fome  recent  irregularities  of  Carl- 
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ton,  called  upon  her,,  and  lamenting  the 
folitude  to  which  (he  was  often  left  for 
<!ays  together,  advifed  her  to  have  a  female 
friend  in  the  houfe,  that  her  mind  might 
not  be  left  to  prey  upon  itfelf  by  living 
fo  much  alone.  She  thanked  her  for  the 
kind  fuggeftion,  but  faid  me  felt  it  was 
wifer  and  better  not  to  have  a  confidential 
friend  always  at  hand,  £  for  of  what  fub- 
jec~t  mould  we  talk,*  faid  me,  *  but  of  my 
hulband's  faults  ?  Ought  I  to  allow  myfelf 
in  fuch  a  practice  ?  It  would  lead  me  to  in- 
dulge a  habit  of  complaint  which  I  am  la- 
bouring to  fubdue.  The  companion  of  my 
friend  would  only  fharpen  my  feelings, 
which  I  wifh  to  blunt.  Giving  vent  to  a 
flame  only  makes  it  rage  the  more  ;  if  fup- 
preffing  cannot  fubdue  it,  at  lead  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  I  am  doing  my  duty  will- 
enable  me  to  fupport  it.  When  we  feel,' 
added  file,  *  that  we  are  doing  wrong,  the 
opening  our  heart  may  flrengthen  our  vir- 
tue ;  but  when  we  are  fuffering  wrong, 
the  mind  demands  another  fort  of  flrength  ; 
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it  wants  higher  fupport  than  friendfhip  has 
to  impart.  It  pours  out  its  forrows  in  prayer 
with  fuller  confidence,  knowing  that  he 
who  fees  can  fuflain ;  that  he  who  hears  will 
recompenfe;  that  he  will  judge,  not  our 
weaknefs  but  our  efforts  to  conquer  it ;  not 
our  fuccefs  but  our  endeavours ;  with  him 
endeavour  is  victory. 

"  4  The  grace  I  moft  want,*  added  (he, '  is 

/  .  humility.  A  partial  friend,  in  order  to 
/~  fupport  my  fpirits,  would  flatter  my  con* 
^  duel: :  gratified  with  her  foothing,  I 

ft  '•  fhould,  perhaps,  notifo  entirely  caft  myfelf 
for  comfort  on  God;  Contented  with  hu- 
man praife  I  might  refl  in  it.  Befides 
having  endured  the  fmart,  I  would  not 
willingly  endure  it  in  vain.  We  know 
who  has  faid,  '  if  you  fuffer  with  me, 
you  mall  alfo  reign  with  me.'  It  is  not, 
however,  to  mere  fuffering  that  the  promife 
is  addreffed,  but  to  fuffering  for  his  fake, 
and  in  his  fpirit.'  Then  turning  to-  the 
Bible  which  lay  -before  her,  and  pointing  to 
the  fublime  paifage  of  St,  Paul,,  which  me 
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had  juft  been  reading,  '  our  light  afflidion, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory.'  '  Pray,'  faid  me,  '  read  this  in 
connection  with  the  next  verfe,  which  is 
not  always  done.  When  is  it  that  it  works 
for  us  this  weight  of  glory  ?  Only  '  while 
we  are  looking  at  the  things  which  are  not 
feen.'  Do  admire  the  beauty  of  this  pofi- 
tion,  and  how  the  good  is  weighed  againft 
the  evil,  like  two  fcales  differently  filled ; 
the  affliction  is  light,  and  but  for  a  moment ; 
the  glory  is  a  weight,  and  it  is  for  ever. 
'Tis  a  feather  againft  lead,  a  grain  of  fand 
againft  the  univerfe,  a  moment  againft 
eternity.  Oh,  how  the  fcale  which  contains 
this  world's  light  trouble  kicks  the  beam, 
when  weighed  againft  the  glory  which  mail 
be  revealed.' 

*'  At  the  end  of  two  years  me  had  a 
little  girl ;  this  opened  to  her  a  new  fcene 
of  duties,  and  a  frefh  fource  of  confolation. 
Her  religion  proved  itfelf  to  be  of  the  right 
ftamp,  by  making  her  temper  ftill  more 
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fweet,  and  diffufing  the  happieft  effects 
through  her  whole  chara&er  and  converfa- 
tion.  When  her  hufband  had  flaid  out  late, 
or  even  all  night,  fhe  never  reproached  him. 
When  he  was  at  home,  fhe  received  his 
friends  with  as  much  civility  as  if  fhe  had 
liked  them.  He  found  that  his  houfe  was 
conduced  with  the  utmoft  prudence,  and 
that  while  fhe  maintained  his  credit  at  his 
table,  her  perfonal  expences  were  almoft 
nothing :  indeed  felf  feemed  nearly  annihi- 
lated in  her.  He  fometimes  felt  difappoint- 
ed,  becaufe  he  had  no  caufe  of  complaint, 
and  was  angry  that  he  had  nothing  to  con- 
demn. 

"  As  he  has  a  very  fine  underflanding,  he 
was  the  more  provoked,  becaufe  he  could 
not  help  feeing  that  her  blamelefs  conduct 
put  him  continually  in  the  wrong.  All  this 
puzzled  him.  He  never  fufpe&ed  there  was 
a  principle,  out  of  which  fuch  confequences 
could  grow,  and  was  ready  to  attribute  to- 
tnfenfibility,  that  patience  which  nothing 
fiiort  of  Chriftian  piety  could  have  infpired. 

He 
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He  had  conceived  of  religion,  as  a  vifionary 
fyflem  of  words  and  phrafes,  and  concluded 
that  from  fo  unfubflantial  a  theory,  it  would 
be  a  folly  to  look  for  practical  effects. 

"  Sometimes,  when  he  faw  her .  nurfing 
his  child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he 
was  almoft  tempted  to  admire  the  mother, 
who  is  a  moft  pleafing  figure  ;  and  now  and 
then  when  his  heart  was  thus  feftened  for  a 
moment,  he  would  aik  himfelf,  what  reafon- 
able  ground  of  objection  there  was  either  to 
her  mind  or  perfon  ? 

"  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  affairs 
muft  neceffarily  be  embarraffed,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary expences  he  had  incurred,  when 
the  fteward  brought  her  ufual  year's  allow- 
ance, me  refufed  to  take  more  than  half, 
and  ordered  him  to  employ  the  remainder 
on  his  matter's  account.  The  faithful  old 
man  was  ready  to  weep,  and  could  not  for- 
bear faying,  '  Madam,  you  could  not  do 
more  for  a  kind  hufband.  Befides,  it  is 
but  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.'  6  That 
drop/  faid  (lie,  *  it  is  my  duty  to  contribute.' 

When 
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When  the  fleward  communicated  this  to 
Carlton,  he  was  deeply  affected,  refufed  to 
take  the  money,  and  again  was  driven  to 
refort  to  the  wonderful  principle,  from 
which  fuch  right  but  difficult  actions  could 
proceed." 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  "  I 
am  quite  of  the  fleward's  opinion,"  faid  I. 
"  That  a  woman  mould  do  this  and  much 
more  for  the  man  who  loved  her,  and  whom 
me  loved,  is  quite  intelligible  to  every  being 
who  has  a  heart.  But  for  a  cruel,  unfeeling 
tyrant !  I  do  not  comprehend  it.  What  fay 
you,  Mifs  Stanley  r" 

"  Under  the  circumftance  you  fuppofe," 
faid  me,  blufhing,  "  I  think  the  woman 
would  have  1310  fhadow  of  merit  j  her  con- 
duct would  be  a  mere  gratification,  an  en- 
tire indulgence  of  her  own  feelings.  The 
triumph  of  affection  would  have  been  cheap ; 
Mrs.  Carlton's  was  the  triumph  of  religion ; 
of  a  principle  which  could  fubdue  an  attach- 
ment to  a  worthy  object,  and  act  with  fuch 
generofity  towards  an  unworthy  one." 
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Mr.  Stanley  went  on.  "  Mrs.  Carlton 
frequently  fat  up  late,  reading  fuch  books  as 
might  qualify  her  for  the  education  of  her 
child,  but  always  retired  before  fhe  had 
reafon  to  expeft  Mr.  Carlton,  left  he  might 
conftrue  it  into  upbraiding.  One  night,  as 
he  was  not  expected  to  come  home  at  all, 
me  fat  later  than  ufual,  and  had  indulged 
herfelf  with  taking  her  child  to  pafs  the 
night  in  her  bed.  With  her  ufual  earneft- 
nefs  fhe  knelt  down  and  offered  up  her  de- 
votions by  her  bed-fide,  and  in  a  manner 
particularly  folemn  and  affecting,  prayed  for 
her  hufband.  Her  heart  was  deeply  touched, 
and  fhe  dwelt  on  thefe  petitions  in  a  flrain 
peculiarly  fervent.  She  prayed  for  his  wel- 
fare in  both  worlds,  and  earneflly  implored 
that  fhe  might  be  made  the  humble  inflru- 
ment  of  his  happinefs.  She  meekly  ac- 
knowleged  her  own  many  offences  j  of  his 
fhe  faid  nothing. 

"  Thinking  herfelf  fecure  from  interrup- 
tion, her  petitions  were  uttered  aloud  j  her 
voice  often  faultering,  and  her  eyes  flream- 
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ing  with  tears.  Little  did  fhe  fufpeft  that 
the  object  of  her  prayers  was  within  hear* 
ing  of  them.  He  had  returned  home  un- 
expectedly and  coming  foftly  into  the  room 
heard  her  pious  afpirations.  He  was  inex- 
preflibly  affected*  He  wept,  and  fighed 
bitterly.  The  light  from  the  candles  on  the 
table  fell  on  the  blooming  face  of  his  fleep- 
ing  infant,  and  on  that  of  his  weeping  wife. 
It  was  too  much  for  him.  But  he  had  not 
the  virtuous  courage  to  give  way  to  his  feel- 
ings. He  had  not  the  generofity  to  come 
forward  and  exprefs  the  admiration  he  felt. 
He  withdrew  unperceived,  and  pafled  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  great  perturbation 
of  fpirit.  Shame,  remorfe,  and  confufion, 
raifed  fuch  a  conflict  in  his  mind,  as  pre- 
vented him  from  clofing  his  eyes  j  while  me 
flept  in  quiet,  and  awoke  in  peace. 

"  The  next  morning,  during  a  very  fhort 
interview,  he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindnefs 
which  me  had  never  before  experienced.  He 
had  not  refolution  to  breakfaft  with  her, 
but  promifed,  with  affection  in  his  words 
13  and 
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qnd  manner,  to  return  to  dinner.  The  truth 
was,  he  never  quitted  home,  but  wandered 
jibout  his  woods  to  compofe  and  ftrengthen 
his  mind*  This  felf-examination  was  the 
firft  he  had  pradtifed  ;  its  effects  were 
falutary; 

"  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this,  they  had 
dined  at  our  houfe;      He  had  always  been 
much  addicted  to  the  pleafures  of  the  table. 
He  expreffed  high  approbation  of  a  particu- 
lar dim,  and  mentioned  again  when  he  got 
home  how  much  he  liked  it»     The   next 
morning  Mrs;  Carlton  wrote  to  Lucilla  to 
beg  the  receipt  for  making  this  ragout ;  and 
this  day,  when  he  returned  from  his  folitary 
ramble  and  "  compunduous  vifitings,"  the 
favourite  dim,  moft  exquifitely  dreffed,  was 
produced  at  his  dinner.     He  thanked  heir 
for  this  obliging  attention,  and  turning  to 
the  butler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook 
that  no  difh  was  ever  fo  well  dreffed.    Mrs* 
Carlton  blufhed  when  the  honeft  butler  faid, 
•  Sir,  it  was  my  miftrefs  dreffed  it  with  her 
s  2  own 
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hands,  becaufe  fhe  knew  your  honour 
was  fond  of  it.' 

"  Tears  of  gratitude  rufhed  into  Carlton's 
eyes,  and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  thofe  of 
the  old  domeftfc,  when  his  matter,  rifing 
from  the  table,  tenderly  embraced  his  wife, 
and  declared  he  was  unworthy  of  fuch  a 
treafure.  f  1  have  been  guilty  of  a  public 
wrong,  Johnfon,'  faid  he  to  his  fervant, 
c  and  my  reparation  mall  be  as  public.  I 
can  never  deferve  her,  but  my  life  mail  be 
fpent  in  endeavouring  to  do  fo/ 

"  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  hex; 
prefence  feemed  to  cement  this  new-formed 
union.  An  augmented  cheerfulnefs  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Carlton  invked  an  increafed 
tendernefs  on  that  of  her  hufband.  He  be- 
£an  every  day  to  difcover  new  excellences 
in  his  wife,  which  he  readily  acknowleged 
to  herfelf,  and  to  the  world.  The  convict 
tion  of  her  worth  had  gradually  been  pro- 
ducing efleem,  eflecm  now  ripened  into 
i,  and  his  affe&iou  for  his  wife  was 
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mingled  with  a  blind  fort  of  admiration  of 
that  piety  which  had  produced  fuch  effects. 
He  now  began  to  think  home  the  pleafanteft 
place,  and  his  wife  the  pleafanteft  compa- 
nion. 

"  A  gentle  cenfure  from  him  on  the  ex- 
ceilive  frugality  of  her  drefs,  mixed  with  ad- 
miration of  the  purity  of  its  motive,  was  an 
intimation  to  her  to  be  more  elegant.  He 
happened  to  admire  a  gown  worn  by  a. 
lady  whom  they  had  vifited.  She  not  only 
lent  for  the  fame  materials,  but  had  it  made 
by  the  fame  pattern.  A  little  attention  of 
which  he  felt  the  delicacy. 

"  He  not  only  faw,  but  in  no  long  time 
acknowleged,  that  a  religion  which  pro- 
duced fuch  admirable  effeds,  could  not  be 
fo  mifchievous  a  principle  as  he  had  fup- 
pofed,  nor  could  it  be  an  inert  principle. 
Her  prudence  h%s  accomplished  what  her 
piety  began.  She  always  watched  the  turn 
of  his  eye,  to  fee  how  far  me  might  venr 
ture,  and  changed  the  difcourfe  when  the 
look  was  not  encouraging.  She  never  tired 
s  3  him 
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him  with  lectures,  never  obtrude^  ferious 
difcourfe  unfeafonably,  nor  prolonged  it 
improperly.  His  early  love  of  reading, 
which  had  for  fome  years  given  way  to  more 
turbulent  pleafures,  he  has  refumed  ;  and 
frequently  infifts,  that  the  books  he  reads  to 
her  {hall  be  of  her  own  chufmg.  '  In  this 
choice  (he  exercifes  the  niceft  difcretion, 
fele&ing  fuch  as  may  gently  lead  his  mind 
to  higher  purfuits,  but  which  at  the  fame 
time  are  fo  elegantly  written  as  not  to  difguft 
his  tafle.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  h£r 
friend  and  counfellor. 

"  While  Mrs.  Carlton  is  advancing  her 
hulband's  relifh  for  .books  of  piety,  he  is 
forming  hers  to  polite  literature.  She  her- 
felf  often  propofesan  amufing  book,  that  he 
may  not  fufpeft  her  of  a  wifh  to  abridge  his 
innocent  gratifications  ;  and  by  this  com- 
plaifance  (he  gains  more  than  me  lofes,  for, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generofity,  he  often 
propofes  fome  pious  one  in  return.  Thus 
-their  mutual  facrifioes  are  mutual  benefits. 
She  has  found  out  that  he  has  a  highly 
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cultivated  underftanding,  and  he  has  dif- 
covered  that  fhe  has  a  mind  remarkably 
fufceptible  of  cultivation.  He  has  by  de* 
grees  dropt  mod  of  his  former  aflbciates, 
and  has  entirely  renounced  the  diverfions 
into  which  they  led  him.  He  is  become 
a  frequent  and  welcome  vifitor  here.  His 
conduct  is  uniformly  refpectable,  and  I  look 
forward  with  hope  to  his  becoming  even  a 
mining  character.  There  is,  however,  a 
pertinacity,  I  may  fay  a  (incerity,  in  his 
temper,  which  fomewhat  keeps  him  back. 
He  will  never  adopt  any  principle  without 
the  moft  complete  conviction  of  his  own 
mind ;  nor  profefs  any  truth  of  which  he 
himfelf  does  not  actually  feel  the  force." 

Lady  Belneld,  after  thanking  Mr.  Stan- 
ley for  his  interefting  little  narrative,  ear- 
neflly  requefted  that  Sir  John  would  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Carlton,  that  fhe 
herfelf  might  be  enabled  to  profit  by  fuch 
an  affecting  example  of  the  power  of  ge- 
nuine religion  as  his  wife  exhibited ;  con- 
fefling  that  one  fuch  living  inftance  would 
s  4  weigh 
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weigh  more  with  her  than  a  hundred  argu- 
ments. Mrs.  Stanley  obligingly  promifed 
to  invite  them  to  dinner  the  firft  leifure 
day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  us  that  Sir 
George  Afton  was  arrived  from  Cambridge 
on  a  vifit  to  his  mother  and  fillers  j  that  he 
was  a  youth  of  great  promife  whom  he  beg- 
ged to  introduce  to  us  as  a  young  man  in 
whofe  welfare  he  took  a  lively  concern,  and 
on  the  right  formation  of  whofe  character 
much  would  depend,  as  he  had  a  large 
eftate,  and  the  family  intereft  in  the  county 
would  give  him  a  very  confiderable  in- 
fluence ;  to  this  influence  it  was  therefore 
of  great  importance  to  give  a  right  direc- 
tion. We  next  morning  took  a  ride  to 
Afton  Hall,  and  I  commenced  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  engaging  young  baronet, 
which  I  doubt  not,  from  what  I  faw  and 
heard,  will  hereafter  ripen  into  friendfhip. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

JL  HE  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  dinner. 
The  converfation  afterwards  happened  to 
turn  on  the  value  of  human  opinion,  and 
Sir  John  Belfield  made  the  hackneyed  obfer- 
vation  that  the  deiire  of  obtaining  it  mould 
never  be  difcouraged,  it  being  highly  ufeful 
as  a  motive  of  action. 

"  Yes,"   faid  Dr.  Barlow,  "  it  certainly 
has  its  ufes  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which 
muft  be  chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men  ; 
a  world  which  is  itfelf  governed  by  low 
motives.      But   human   applaufe  is   not  a 
Chriftian  principle  of  action  ;  nay,  it  is  fo 
adverfe  to    ChrifHanity,  that  our   Saviour 
himfelf  affigns  it  as  a  powerful  caufe  of 
men's  not  believing,  or  at  leaft  not  confeffing 
him,  becaufe   they  loved  the  praife  of  men. 
The  eager  defire  of  fame  is  a  fort  of  fepara- 
tiou  line  between  Paganifm  and  Chriftian- 

ity. 
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ity.  The  ancient  philofophers  haVe  left  us 
many  fhining  examples  'of  moderation  in 
earthly  things,  and  of  the  contempt  of 
riches.  So  far  the  light  of  reafon,  and  a 
noble  felf-denial  carried  them ;  and  many  a 
Chriftian  may  blufh  at  thefe  inflances  of 
their  fuperiority  ;  but  of  an  indifference  to 
fame,  of  a  deadnefs  to  human  applaufe,  ex- 
cept as  founded  on  loftinefs  of  fpirit,  difdain 
-of  their  judges,  and  felf-fufficient  pride,  I 
do  not  recollect  any  inftance." 

<c  And  yet,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  I  remem- 
ber Seneca  fays  in  one  of  his  epiftles,  that 
no  man  exprefles  fuch  a  refpecl  and  devo- 
tion to  virtue  as  he  who  forfeits  the  repute 
of  being  a  good  man,  that  he  may  not  for- 
feit the  confclence  of  being  fuch." 

"  They  might/ *  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
<c  incidentally  exprefs  fome  fuch  fentiment, 
in  a  well  turned  period,  to  give  antithesis  to 
an  expreffion,  or  weight  to  an  apophthegm  ; 
they  might  declaim  againft  it  in  a  fit  of  dif- 
appointment,  in  the  burft  of  indignation  ex- 
cited by  a  recent  lofs  of  popularity ;  but  I 
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queftion  if  they  ever  once  a&ed  upon  it.  I 
queftion  if  Marius  himfelf,  fitting  amidft  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  actually  felt  it.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  does  it  feem  to  have  been  inculcated 
as  a  principle,  or  enforced  as  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion :  nor  could  it— rit  was  "  againft  the 
canon  law  of  their  foundation." 

Sir  John.  "  Yet  a  good  man  ftruggling 
with  adverfity  is,  I  think,  reprefented  by 
one  of  their  authors,  as  an  object  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  gods." 

Stan/cy.  "  Yes  —  but  the  divine  appro- 
Ration  alone  was  never  propofed  as  t^ie 
ilandard  of  right,  or  the  reward  of  actions, 
except  by  divine  revelation." 

"  Nothing  feems  more  difficult,"  faid  I, 
"  to  fettle  than  the  ftandard  of  right.  Every 
man  has  a  ftandard  of  his  own,  which  he 
confiders  as  of  univerfal  application.  One 
makes  his  own  taftes,  defires,  and  appetites, 
his  rule  of  right ;  another  the  example  of 
certain  individuals,  fallible  like  himfelf; 
a  third,  and  indeed  the  generality,  the  max- 
ims, habits,  and  manners  of  the  fafhionable 
part  of  the  world." 

Sir 
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Sir  John..  "  But  fmce  it  is  fo  difficult  to 
difcriminate  between  allowable  indulgence, 
and  criminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  con- 
fcientious  man,  if  he  be  not  conditionally 
temperate,  or  habitually  firm,  mud  be  poi- 
foned  with  folicitude,  and  perpetually  racked 
with  the  fear  of  exceeding  his  limits." 

Stanley.  "  My  dear  Belneld,  the  peace 
and  fecurity  of  a  Chriilian,  we  well  know, 
are  not  left  to  depend  on  conftitutional  tem- 
perance, or  habitual  firmnefe,  Thefe  are, 
as  the  young  Numidian  fays, 

Perfeftions  that  arc  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 

There  is  a  higher  antf  furer  way  to  prevent 
the  folicitude,  which  is,  by  correcting  the 
.principle  ;  to  get  the  heart  fet  right ;  to  be 
jealous  over  ourfelves  ;  to  be  careful  never 
to  venture  to  the  edge  of  our  lawful  limits  ; 
in  fhort,  and  that  is  the  only  infallible  ftan- 
dard,  to  live  in  the  confcientious  practice  of 
jneafurmg  all  we  fay,  and  do,  and  think, 
by  the  unerring  rule  of  God's  word/' 
SJr  John.  "  The  impoffibility  of  reach- 
ing 
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ing  the  perfection  which  that  rule  requires, 
fometimes  difcourages  well  meaning  men,  as 
if  the  attempt  were  hopelefs." 

Dr.  Barlow.  "  That  is,  Sir,  becaufe 
they  take  up  with  a  kind  of  hearfay  Chriftr- 
anity.  Its  reputed  pains  and  penalties  drive 
them  off  from  enquiring  for  themfelves* 
They  reft  on  the  furface.  If  they  would 
go  deeper,  they  would  fee  that  the  fpirit 
which  dictated  the  fcripture  is  a  fpirit  of 
power,  as  well  as  a  fpirit  of  promife.  All 
that  he  requires  us  to  do,  he  enables  us  to 
perform.  He  does  not  prefcribe  "  rules'* 
without  furniming  us  with  "  arms." 

In  anfwer  to  fome  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  who  fpoke  with  due  abhorrence  of 
any  inftance  of  actual  vice,  but  who  feemed 
to  have  no  jufl  idea  of  its  root  and  principle, 
Dr.  Barlow  obferved  :  "  While  every  one 
agrees  in  reprobating  wicked  actions,  few, 
comparatively,  are  aware  of  the  natural  and. 
habitual  evil  which  lurks  in  the  heart.  To 
this  the  Bible  particularly  directs  our  atten- 
tion. In  defcribing  a  bad  character,  it  doe* 
14  not 
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not  fay  that  his  attiom  are  flagitious,  but 
that  '  God  is  not  in  all  his  th < oughts. ,'  This 
is  the  defcription  of  a  thoroughly  worldly 
man.  Thofe  who  are  given  up  completely  < 
to  the  world,  to  its  maxims,  its  principles, 
its  cares,  or  its  pleafures,  cannot  entertain 
thoughts  of  God<  And  to  be  unmindful  of 
his  providence,  to  be  regardlefs  of  his  pre- 
fence,  to  be  infenfible  to  his  mercies,  muH: 
be  nearly  as  offenfive  tp  him  as  to  deny  his 
exiftence.  Exceflive  diffipation,  a  fupreme 
love  of  money,  or  an  entire  devotednefs  to 
ambition,  drinks  up  that  fpirit,  fwallows  up 
that  affection,  exhaufts  that  vigour,  flarves 
that  zeal,  with  which  a  Chriftian  mould  de- 
vote himfelf  to  ferve  his  Maker. 

"  Pray  obferve,"  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
"  that  I  am  not  fpeaking  of  avowed  profli- 
gates, but  of  decent  characters  ;  men  who, 
while  they  are  purfuing  with  keen  intenfenefs 
the  great  objects  of  their  attachment,  do 
not  deride  or  even  totally  neglect  religious 
obfervances ;  yet  think  they  do  much  and 
well,  by  affording  foine  odd  fcrapsofrefufe 

time 
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time  to  a  few  weary  prayers,  and  fleepy 
thoughts,  from  a  mind  worn  down  with 
engagements  of  pleafure,  or  projects  of  ac- 
cumulation, or  fchemes  of  ambition.  In  all 
thefe  feveral  purfuits,  there  may  be  nothing 
which,  to  the  grofs  perceptions  of  the  world, 
would  appear  to  be  moral  turpitude.  The 
pleafure  may  not  be  profligacy,  the  wealth 
ib  cheriflied  may  not  have  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  the  ambition,  in  human  eilimation, 
may  not  be  dimonourable ;  but  an  alienation 
from  God,  an  indifference  to  eternal  things, 
a  fpirit  incompatible  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
gofpel,  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  ail 
thefe  reftlefs  purfuits." 

"  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  Doc- 
tor," faid  Mr.  Stanley  ;  "  it  is  taking  up 
with  fomething  (hort  of  real  chriftianity ;  it 
is  an  apoftacy  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  j  it  is  the  fubftitution  of  a  fpurious  and 
popular  religion,  for  that  which  was  reveal- 
ed from  heaven,  it  is  a  departure  from  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  faints,  that  has  fo 
fatally  funk  our  morality,  and  given  counte* 
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nance  to  that  low  ftandard  of  practical  virtue 
which  prevails.  If  we  lower  the  principle, 
if  we  obfcure  the  light,  if  we  reject  the 
influence,  if  we  fully  the  purity,  if  we 
abridge  the  ftrictnefs  of  the  divine  law, 
there  will  remain  no  afcending  power  in  the 
foul,  no  (luring  fpirit,  no  quickening  afpi- 
ration  after  perfection,  no  flretching  for- 
ward after  that  holinefs  to  which  the  beati- 
fic vifion  is  fpecifically  promifed.  It  is  vain 
to  expect  that  the  practice  will  rife  higher 
than  the  principle  which  infpires  it ;  that  the 
habits  will  be  fuperior  to  the  motives  which 
govern  them." 

Dr.  Barlow.  "  Selfifhnefs,  fecurity,  and 
fenfuality  are  predicted  by  our  Saviour,  as 
the  character  of  the  laft  times.  In  alluding 
to  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  caufe  of 
its  deftruction,  eating,  drinking,  and  marry- 
ing, could  not  be  named  in  the  gofpel  as 
things  cenfurable  in  themfelves,  they  being 
necefTary  to  the  very  exigence  of  that  world, 
which  the  abufe  of  them  was  tending  to 
deftroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not  defcribe 

criminality 
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criminality  by  the  excefs  but  by  the  fpirjt  of 
the  aft.  He  fpeaks  of  eating  not  gluttony, 
of  drinking  not  intoxication,  of  marriage 
not  licentious  intercourfe.  This  feems  a 
plain  intimation,  that  carrying  on  the  trant- 
a6Hons  of  die  world  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
world,  and  that  habkual  deadnefs  to  the 
concerns  of  eternity,  in  being  fo  .alive  to 
the  pleafures  or  the  interefts  of  the  prefent 
moment,  do  not  indicate  a  ftate  of  fafety, 
even  where  grofs  a&s  of  vice  may  be  rare." 

Mr*  Stanley.  "  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  evea 
*by  many  inftances  of  -exceflive  wickednefs, 
that  the  moral  ftate  of  a  country  is  to  be 
judged,  but  by  a  general  averfenefs  and  in- 
;difference  to  real  religion.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  glaring  impiety  may  furnifh  more 
fubjecl:  for  declamation,  but  are  not  nearfo 
deadly  a  fymptom.  -It  is  no  new  remark, 
that  more  men  are  .undone  by  an  exceflive 
indulgence  in  things  permitted,  than  by  the 
commiffion  of  avowed  fins." 

Sir  John.     "  How  happy  are  Jthofe,  who, 
VOL.  I.  y  J>y 
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by  their  faith  and  piety,  are  delivered  from 
thefe  difficulties !" 

Stanley.  "  My  dear  Belfield,  where  are 
thofe  privileged  beings  ?  It  is  one  fad  proof 
of  human  infirmity,  that  the  bed  men  have 
continually  thefe  things  to  ftruggle  with. 
What  makes  the  difference  is,  that  thofe 
whom  we  call  good  men  ftruggle  on  to  the 
end,  while  the  others,  not  feeing  the  dan- 
ger, do  not  ftruggle  at  all." 

"  Chriftians,"  faid  Dr.  Barlow,  "  who 
would  ftri&ly  keep  within  the  bounds  pre- 
fcribed  by  their  religion,  mould  imitate  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  carefully  watched 
that  their  god  Terminus,  who  defined  their 
limits,  mould  never  recede ;  the  firft  ftep 
of  his  retreat,  they  faid,  would  be  the  de-^ 
ftruclion  of  their  fecurity." 

Sir  John.  "  But  Doctor,  pray  what  re- 
medy do  you  recommend  againft  this  natu- 
ral, I  had  almoft  faid  this  invincible,  propen- 
fity  to  overvalue  the  world  ?  I  do  not  mean 
a  propenfity  merdy  to  over-rate  its  pleafures 

and 
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and  its  honours,  but  a  difpofition  to  yield 
to  its  dominion  over  the  mind,  to  indulge  a 
too  earned  defire  of  (landing  well  with  it, 
to  cherifh  a  too  anxious  regard  for  its  good 
opinion  ?" 

Dr.  Barlow*  "  The  knowledge  of  the 
difeafe  fhould  precede  the  application  of  the 
remedy.  Human  applaufe  is  by  a  worldly 
man  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  among  articles  of  the  firft  neceflity. 
An  undue  dtfire  to  obtain  it  has  certainly 
its  foundation  in  vanity ;  and  it  is  one  of 
our  grand  errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivial 
fault.  An  over-eftimation  of  character,  and 
an  anxious  wim  to  conciliate  ;&\\  fuffrages,  is 
an  infirmity  from  which  even  worthy  men 
are  not  exempt ;  nay,  it  is  a  weaknefs  from 
which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a  ftrict 
religious  principle,  worthy  men  are  in  moft 
danger.  Reputation  being  in  itfelf  io  very 
defirable  a  good,  thofe  who  actually  poflefs 
it,  and  in  fome  fenfe  deferve  to  potfefs  it,  are 
apt  to  make  it  their  llandard,  and  to  reil  in 
it  as  their  fupreme  aim  and  end." 

T  2  Sir 
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Sir  John.     "  You  have  expofed  the  la- 
tent principle,  it  remains  that  you  fuggefl 


its  cure." 


Dr.  Barlow.  I  believe  the  mofl  effec- 
tual remedy  would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind 
frequent  thoughts  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
and  of  his  eflimate  of  that  world  on  which- 
we  fo  fondly  fet  our  affections,  and  whofe 
approbation  we  are  too  apt  to  make  the 
chief  object  of  our  ambition. 

Sir  John.  "  I  allow  it  to  have  been  ne- 
ceflary,  that  Chrift,  in  the  great  end  which 
he  had  to  accomplilh,  mould  have  been 
poor,  and  neglected,  and  contemned,  and 
that  he  mould  have  trampled  on  the  great 
things  of  this  world,  human  applaufe  among 
the  reft  ;  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
obligation  extends  to  his  followers,  nor  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty 
which  he  preferred,  or  to  renounce  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  which  he  fet  at  nought, 
or  to  imitate  him  in  making  himfelf  of  no 
reputation." 

Dr.  Barlow.  "  We  are  not  indeed  called 
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to  refemble  him  in  his  external  circum- 
ftances.  It  is  not  our  bo'unden  duty  to  be 
necefiarily  expofed  to  the  fame  contempt; 
nor  are  we  obliged  to  embrace  the  fame  ig- 
nominy* Yet  it  feems  a  natura1  confequence 
of  our  chriftian  profeffion,  that  the  things 
which  he  defpifed  we  fhould  not  venerate ; 
the  vanities  he  trampled  on,  we  mould  not 
admire;  the  world  which  he  cenfured,  we 
-ought  not  to  idolize;  the  eafe  which  he 
renounced  we  mould  not  rate  too  highly; 
the  fame  which  he  fet  at  nought,  we  ought 
not  anxioufly  to  covet.  Surely  the  follow- 
ers of  him  who  was  "  defpifed  and  rejected  of 
men"  mould  not  feek  their  higheft  gra- 
tification from  the  flattery  and  applaufe  of 
men.  The  truth  is,  in  all  difcourfes  on  this 
fubjeft,  we  are  compelled  continually  to  re- 
vert to  the  obfervation,  that  chriftianity  is  a 
religion  of  the  heart*  And  though  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  partake  the  poverty  and 
meannefs  of  his  lituation,  yet  the  precept  is 
clear  and  direct,  refpecting  the  temper  by 
which  we  mould  be  governed.  "  Let  the 
T  3  feme 
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fame  mind  be  in  you  which  was  alfo  in  Chrift 
Jefus."  If,  therefore,  we  happen  to  poflefs 
that  wealth  and  grandeur  which  he  difdain- 
ed,  we  fhould  pjffefs  them  as  though  wepoffiJJ- 
ed  them  not.  We  have  a  fair  and  liberal  per- 
miflion  to  ufe  them  as  his  gift,  and  to  his 
glory,  but  not  to  ereft  them  into  the  fu- 
preme  objecls  of  our  attachment.  In  the 
fame  manner,  in  every  other  point,  it  is  ftill 
the  fpirit  of  the  aft,  the  temper  of  the  mind 
to  which  we  are  to  look.  For  inftance,  I 
do  not  think  that  I  am  obliged  to  fhew  my 
faith  by  facrificing  my  fon,  nor  my  obe- 
dience by  felling  all  that  I  have  to  give  to 
the  poor;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  by  the 
fpirit  of  thefe  two  powerful  commands,  to 
praftife  a  cheerful  acquiefcence  in  the 
whole  will  of  God,  in  fuffering  and  renounc- 
ing, as  well  as  in  doing,  when  I  know  what 
is  really  his  will," 
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CHAP.  XX. 

1  HE  pleafant  reflexions  excited  by  the  in- 
terefting  converfation  of  the  evening  were 
cruelly  interrupted  by  my  faithful  Ed- 
wards. "  Sir,'*  faid  he,  when  he  came  to 
attend  me,  "  do  you  know  that  all  the  talk 
of  the  Hall  to-night  at  fupper  was,  that  Mifs 
Stanley  is  going  to  be  married  to  young 
Lord  Staunton.  He  is  a  coufin  of  Mrs. 
Carlton's,  and  Mr.  Stanley's  coachman 
brought  home  the  news  from  thence  yefter- 
day.  I  could  not  get  at  the  very  truth,  be- 
caufe  Mrs.  Comfit  was  out  of  the  way,  but 
all  the  fervants  agree,  that  though  he  is  a 
lord,  and  rich  and  handfome,  he  is  not  half 
good  enough  for  her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  fay 
he  is  no  better  than  he  mould  be." 

I  was  thunderftruck  at  this  intelligence. 

It  was  a  trial  I  had  not  fu.fpe&ed.     "  Does 

he  vifit  here  then,  Edwards,"  faid  I,  "  for  I 

T  4  have 
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have  neither  feen  rioi" heard  of  him.'*  "  No* 
Sir,"  faid  he,  "  but  Mifs  meets  him  at  Mr. 
Carlton's."  This  mocked  me  beyond  ex- 
preffion.  Lucilla  meet  a  man  at  another 
houfe  !  Lucilla  carry  pn  a  clandefline  en-, 
gagemcnt !  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  capable  of 
conniving  at  it  \  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandef- 
rine,  why  fhould  he  not  vifit  at  the  Grove.'* 

Thefe  tormenting  reflections  kept  me 
awake  the  whole  night.  To  acquit  Lucilla, 
Edwards's  ftory  made  difficult ;  to  condemn 
her,  my  heart  found  hnpoffible.  One  mo- 
inent  I  blamed  my  own  foolifh  timidity, 
which  had  kept  me  back  from  making  any 
propofal,  and  the  next,  I  was  glad  that  the 
delay  would  enable  me  to  fift  the  truth,  and 
to  probe  her  character.  "  If  I  do  not  find 
confiftency  here/'  faid  I,  "  I  mail  renounce 
All  confidence  in  human  virtue." 

I  arofe  early,  and  went  to  indulge  my 
meditations  in  the  garden.  I  faw  Mr.  Stan- 
ley  fitting  under  the  [favovrite  oak.  I  was 
inftantly  tempted  to  go  and  open  my  heart 
to  him,  but  feeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  I 

feared 
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feared  to  interrupt  him  j  and  was  turning 
into  another  walk,  till  I  had  acquired  more 
compofure.  He  called  after  me,  and  invited 
me  to  fit  down. 

How  violent  were  my  fluctuations  !  How 
inconfiftent  were  my  feelings !  How  much 
at  variance  was  my  reafon  with  my  heart  I 
The  man  on  earth  with  whom  I  wifhed  to 
confer  invited  me  to  a  conference.  With  a 
mind  under  the  dominion  of  a  paffion  which 
I  was  eager  to  declare,  yet  agitated  with  an 
uncertainty  which  I  had  as  much  reafon  to. 
fear  might  be  painfully  as  pleafantly  re- 
moved ;  I  ftood  doubtful  whether  to.  feize  or 
to  decline  the  occalion  which  thus  prefented 
itfelf  to  me,  A  moment's  reflection  -how- 
ever convinced  me  that  the  opportunity  was 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  My  impa* 
tience  for  an  eclairciflement  on  Lord  Staun- 
ton's  fubjecl:  was  too  powerful  to  be  any 
longer  refifted. 

At  length,  with  the  moft  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence, and  a  helitation  which  I  feared, 
would  render  my  words  unintelligible,  I 

venture^ 
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ventured  to  exprefs  my  tender  admiration 
of  Mifs  Stanley,  and  implored  permiffion  to 
addrefs  her. 

My  application  did  not  feem  to  furprife 
him.     He  only  gravely  faid,  "  we  will  talk 
of  this  fome  future  day."     This  cold  and 
laconic  reply  inftantly  funk  my  fpirits.     I 
was  ihocked  and  vifibly  confufed.     **  It  is 
too  late,"  faid  I  to  myfelf.     "  Happy  Lord 
Staunton !"  He  faw  my  diftrefs,  and  taking 
my  hand  with  the  utmoil  kindnefs  of  voice 
and  manner,  faid,  "  My  dear  young  friend, 
content  yourfelf  for  the  prefent  with  the 
affurance  of  my  entire  efleem  and  affection. 
This  is  a  very  early  declaration.     You  are 
fcarcely  acquainted  with  Lucilla ;  you  do 
not  yet  know,"   added  he  fmiling,  <c  half 
her  faults." 

"  Only  tell  me,  my  dear  Sir,"  faid  I,  a 
little  re-aflured,  and  grafping  his  hand, 
*e  that  when  you  know  all  mine,  you  will 
not  rejecfc  me.  Only  tell  me  that  you  feel 
no  repugnance- — that  you  have  no  other 
views  — that  Mifs  Stanley  has  no  other"  — 

here 
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here  I  ftopt,  my  voice  failed  —  the  excefs  of 
my  emotion  prevented  me  from  fmilhing 
my  fentence.  He  encouragingly  faid,  "  I 
know  not  that  Lucilla  has  any  attachment. 
For  myfelf,  I  have  no  views  hoflile  to  your 
vvimes.  You  have  a  double  intereft  in  my 
heart.  You  are  endeared  to  me  by  your 
perfonal  merit,  and  by  my  tender  friendship 
for  your*  beloved  father.  But  be  not  im- 
petuous. Form  no  fudden  refolution.  Try 
to  allure  yourfelf  of  my  daughter's  affection, 
before  you  afk  it  of  her.  Remain  here 
another  month  as  my  welcome  gueft,  as  the 
ion  of  my  friend.  Take  that  month  to 
examine  your  own  heart,  and  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  an  intereft  in  her's ;  we  will  then 
refume  the  fubjecV' 

«  But  my  dear  Sir,"  faid  I,  "  is  not 
Lord  Staunton" —  "  Set  your  heart  at 
reft,"  faid  he.  "  Though  we  are  both  a 
little  ariftocratic  in  our  political  principles, 
yet  when  the  competition  is  for  the  happi- 
nefs  of  life,  and  the  interefts  of  virtue,  both 

Lucilla 


and  her  father  think  with  Dumont, 
that 

«  A  Wd 

"  Oppofcd  againft  a  man,  is  but  a  man.'* 

So  faying,  he  quitted  me;  but  with  a 
benignity  in  his  countenance  and  manner 
that  infufed  not  only  confolation,  but  joy 
into  my  heart.  My  fpirits  were  at  once 
elated.  TO  be  allowed  to  think  of  Luciila ! 
To  be  permitted  to  attach  myfelf  to  her ! 
To  be  fure  her  heart  was  not  engaged  !  To 
be  invited  to  remain  a  month  longer  under 
the  fame  roof  with  her— to  fee  her — to  hear 
her — to  talk  to  her— all  this  was  a  happinefs 
fo  great,  that  I  did  not  allow  myfelf  to  re- 
pine, becaufe  it  was  not  all  I  had  wilhed  to 
obtain. 

I  met  Mrs,  Stanley  foon  after*  I  per- 
ceived by  her  illuminated  countenance,  that 
my  propofal  had  been  already  communicated 
to  her.  I  ventured  to  take  her  hand, 
and  with  the  moft  refpe&ful  earneftnefs 
Jntreated  her  friejidihip  —  her  good  offices. 

« I  dare 
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**  I  dare  not  truft  myfelf  with  you  juft 
now,"  faid  (he  with  an  affe&ionate  fmile ; 
"  Mr.  Stanley  will  think  I  abet  rebellion,  if 
through  my  encouragement  you  mould  vio- 
late your  engagements  with  him.  But," 
added  me,  kindly  preffing  my  hand,  "  you 
need  not  be  much  afraid  of  me.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's fentiments  on  this  point,  as  on  all 
others,  are  exactly  my  own.  We  have  but 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  that  heart  and 
mind  are  not  unfavourable  to  your  wilhes." 
With  a  tear  in  her  eyes,  and  affection  in  her 
looks,  me  tore  herfelf  away,  evidently  afraid 
of  giving  way  to  her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myfelf  bound  by  any 
point  of  honour  to  conceal  the  ftate  of  my 
heart  from  Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his 
lady  joined  me  foon  after  in  the  garden.  I 
was  aftonifhed  to  find,  that  my  paffion  for 
Mifs  Stanley  was  no  fecret  to  either  of 
them.  Their  penetration  had  left  me  no- 
thing to  difclofe.  Sir  John  however  looked 
ferious,  and  affe&ed  an  air  of  myftery  which 
I  a  little 
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a  little  alarmed  me.  "  I  own,"  faid  he, 
"  there  is  fome  danger  of  your  fuccefs."  I 
eagerly  inquired  what  he  thought  I  had  to 
fear  ?  "  You  have  every  thing  to  fear,"  re- 
plied he,  in  a  tone  of  grave  irony,  "  which 
a  man  not  four  and  twenty,  of  an  honour- 
able family,  with  a  clear  eflate  of  four 
thoufand  a  year,  a  perfon  that  all  the  ladies 
admire,  a  mind  which  all  the  men  efleem, 
and  a  temper  which  endears  you  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  can  fear  from  a  little 
country  girl,  whofe  heart  is  as  free  as  a  bird, 
and  who,  if  I  may  judge  by  her  fmiles  and 
blufhes  whenever  you  are  talking  to  her, 
would  have  no  mortal  objection  to  fmg  in 
the  fame  cage  with  you." 

"  It  will  be  a  fad  dull  novel,  however," 
faid  Lady  Belneld  —  all  is  likely  to  go  on 
fo  Imoothly  that  we  mall  flag  for  want  of 
incident.  No  difficulties,  nor  adventures  to 
heighten  the  intereft.  No  cruel  ftep-dame, 
no  tyrant  father,  no  capricious  miftrefs,  no 
moated  caftle,  no  intriguing  confidante,  no 

treacherous 
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treacherous  fpy,  no  formidable  rival,  not  fo 
much  as  a  duel  or  even  a  challenge,  I  fear, 
to  give  variety  to  the  monotonous  fcene." 

I  mentioned  Ed  wards 's  report  refpecting 
Lord  Staunton,  and  owned  how  much  it 
had  difturbed  me.  "  That  he  admires 
,  her,"  faid  Lady  Belfield,  "  is  notorious. 
That  his  addrefles  have  not  been  encouraged, 
I  have  alfo  heard,  but  not  from  the  family. 
As  to  Lucilla,  fhe  is  the  iafl  girl  that  would 
ever  infmuate  even  to  me,  to  whom  me  is  16 
unreferved,  that  fhe  had  rejected  fo  great 
an  offer.  I  have  heard  her  exprefs  herfelf 
with  an  indignation,  foreign  to  her  general 
mildnefs,  againfl  women  who  are  guilty  of 
this  fafhionable,  this  difhonourable  indeli- 
cacy." 

"  Well,  but  Charles,"  faid  Sir  John, 
<c  you  mull  pofitively  alfume  a  little  de- 
jection, to  diverfify  the  bufmefs.  It  will 
give  intereft  to  your  countenance,  and  pa- 
thos to  your  manner,  and  tendernefs  to 
your  accent.  And  you  muft  forget  all  at- 
tentions, and  neglect  all  civilities.  And  you 
c  muff 

•^ 
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muft  appear  abfent,  and  dtftrait  and  rfveur; 
efpecially  while  your  fate  hangs  in  fome 
fufpenfe.  And  you  muft  read  Petrarch,  and 
repeat  Tibullus,  and  write  fonnets.  And 
when  you  are  fpoken  to,  you  muft  not  liften. 
And  you  muft  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon- 
mine,  and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads, 
and  the  Naiads— Oh  no,  unfortunately,  lam 
afraid  there  are  no  Naiads  within  hearing. 
"Vou  muft  make  tjie  woods  vocal  with  the 
name  of  Lucilla ;  luckily  'tis  fuch  a  poetical 
name  that  Echo  won't  be  alhamed  to  repeat 
jt.  I  have  gone  through  it  all,  Charles, 
and  know  every  high  way  and  ;bye  way  in 
the  map  of  love,  I  will,  however,  ;be  fe- 
nous  for  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for 
your  comfort,  that  though  at  your  age  I 
was  full  as  much  in  for  it  as  you  are  now, 
yet  after  ten  years  union,  Lady  Belfield  has 
enabled  me  to  declare 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride." 

A  tear  gliftened  in  her  foft  eyes,  at  this 
tender  compliment 

Jud 
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Jufl  at  that  moment,  Lucilla  happened 
to  crofs  the  lawn  at  a  difbmce.  At  fight 
of  her,  I  could  not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  for- 
bear exclaiming  in  the  words  of  Sir  John's 
favourite  poet. 

There  doth  beauty  dwell, 

There  moft  confpicuous,  ev'n  in  outward  fhape, 
Where  dawns  the  high  expreffion  of  a  MIND. 

"  This  is  very  fine,"  faid  Sir  John,  far- 
caftically,  "  I  admire  all  you  young  enthu- 
fiaflic  philofophers,   with  your  intellectual 
refinement.     You  pretend  to  be  captivated 
only  with   mind.     I  obferve,  however,  that 
previous  to  your  raptures,  you  always  take 
care  to  get  this  mind  lodged  in  a  fair  and 
youthful   form.      This    mental   beauty   is 
always  prudently  inmrined  in  fome  elegant 
corporeal  frame,   before  it   is  worfhipped. 
I  mould  be  glad  to  fee  fome  of  thefe  intel- 
lectual adorers  in  love  with  the  mind  of  an 
old  or  ugly  woman.      I  never  heard  any  of 
you  fall  into  extacies  in  defcanting  on  the 
VOL.  L.  u  mind 
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mind  of  your  grandmother."  After  fome 
further  irony,  they  left  me  to  indulge  my 
meditations,  in  the  nature  of  which  a  fmgle 
hour  had  made  fo  pleafant  a  revolution. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

A  HE  converfation  of  two  men  bred  at  the 
fame  fchool  or  college,  when  they  happen 
to  meet  afterwards,  is  commonly  unintereft- 
ing,  not  to  fay  tirefome,  to  a  third  perfon, 
as  involving  local  circumflances  in  which 
he  has  no  concern.  But  this  was  not  al- 
ways the  cafe  fince  the  meeting  of  my  two 
friends.  Something  was  generally  to  be 
gained  by  then-  communications  even  on 
thefe  unpromifing  topics. 

At  breakfaft  Mr.  Stanley  faid,  "  Sir 
John,  you  will  fee  here  at  dinner  to-morrow 
our  old  college  acquaintance,  Ned  Tyrrel. 
Though  he  does  not  commonly  live  at  the 
family  houfe  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  at 
a  little  place  he  has  in  Buckinghamlhire ; 
he  comes  among  us  periodically  to  receive 
his  rents.  He  always  invites  himfelf,  for  his 
fociety  is  not  the  moft  engaging.5' 

u  2  "  I  heard," 
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"  I  heard/'  replied,  Sir  John,  "  that  he 
became  a  notorious  profligate  after  he  left 
Cambridge,  though  I  have  loft  fight  of 
him  ever  fmce  we  parted  there.  But  I  was 
glad  to  learn  lately  that  he  is  become  quite 
a  reformed  man." 

"•  He  is  fo  far  reformed,  "  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *£  that  he  is  no  longer  grofsly 
licentious.  But  in  laying  down  the  vices 
of  youth,  he  has  taken  up  fucceflively  thofe 
which  he  thought  better  fuited  to  the  fuc- 
ceffive  ftages  of  his  progrefs.  As  he  with- 
drew himfelf  from  his  loofe  habits  and 
connexions,  ambition  became  his  govern- 
ing ^paffion ;  he  courted  public  favour, 
thirded  for  place  and  diftinction,  and  la- 
boured by  certain  obliquirics  and  fome  little 
facrifices  of  principle,  to  obtain  promotion. 
Finding  it  did  not  anfwer,  and  all  his  hopes 
failing,  he  now  rails  at  ambition,  wonders 
men  •will  wound  their  confciences  and  re- 
nounce their  peace  for  vain  applaufe  and 
*  the  bubble  reputation.'  His  fole  delight  at 
prefent,  I  hear,  is  in  ainafling  money  and 
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reading  controverfial  divinity.  Avarice  has 
fupplanted  ambition,  juft  as  ambition  ex- 
pelled profligacy. 

*'  In  the  interval  in  which  he  was  pafling 
from  one  of  thefe  ftages  to  the  other,  in  a 
very  uneafy  ftate  of  mind,  he  dropped  in  by 
accident  where  a  famous  irregular  preacher 
was  difieminating  his  Antinomian  doctrines. 
Caught  by  his  vehement  but  coarfe  eloquence, 
and  captivated  by  an  alluring  doctrine  which 
promifed  much  while  it  required  little,  he 
adopted  the  foothing  but  fallacious  tenet.  It 
is  true,  I  hear  he  is  become  a  more  refpec- 
table  man  in  his  conduct,  but  I  doubt, 
though  I  have  not  lately  feen  him,  if  his 
prefent  ftate  may  not  be  rather  worfe  than, 
his  former  one. 

"  In  the  two  previous  ftages,  he  was  dif- 
turbed  and  diflatisfied.  Here  he  has  taken 
up  his  reft.  Out  of  this  ftrong  hold,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  fubfequent  vice  will 
ever  drive  him,  or  true  religion  draw  him. 
He  fometimes  attends  public  worfhip,  but 
as  he  thinks  no  part  of  it  but  the  fermon  of 
u  much 
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much  value,  it  is  only  when  he  likes  the 
preacher.  He  has  little  notion  of  the  refpeft 
due  to  eftablifhed  inflitutions,  and  does  not 
heartily  like  any  precompofed  forms  of 
prayer,  not  even  our  incomparable  Liturgy. 
He  reads  fuch  religious  books  only  as  tend 
to  eftablifh  his  own  opinions,  and  talks  and 
difputes  loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  points. 
But  an  accumulating  Chriftian,  and  a  Chrif- 
tian  who,  for  the  purpofe  of  accumulation,  is 
faid  to  be  uncharitable,  and  even  fomewhat 
oppreffive,  is  a  paradox  which  I  cannot 
folve,  and  an  anomaly  which  I  cannot 
comprehend.  Covetoufnefs  is,  as  I  faid,  a 
more  creditable  vice  than  Ned's  former 
ones,  but  for  that  very  reafon  more  dan- 
gerous." 

"  From  this  fober  vice/'  faid  I, "  proceed- 
ed the  blackeft  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  hu- 
man wickednefs  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
Judas,  in  his  direful  treafon,  was  mitigated 
by  malice.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  when  our 
Saviour  names  this  fin,  it  is  with  an  empha- 
tical  warning,  as  knowing  its  mifchief  to  be 
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greater  becaufe  its  fcandal  was  lefs.  Not 
contented  with  a  /ingle  caution,  he  doubles 
his  exhortation.  *  Take  heed  and  beware 
of  covetoufnefs.'  ' 

After  fome  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I 
do  not  recoiled,  Mr.  Stanley  faid,  "  I  did 
not  intend  making  a  philippic  againil  covet- 
oufnefs,  a  fin  to  which  I  believe  no  one  here 
is  addicted.  Let  us  not,  however,  plume 
ourfelves  in  not  being  guilty  of  a  vice,  to 
which,  as  we  have  no  natural  bias,  fo  in  not 
committing  it,  we  refifl  no  temptation.  What 
I  mean  to  infift  on  wras,  that  exchanging  a 
turbulent  for  a  quiet  fin,  or  a  fcandalous 
for  an  orderly  one,  is  not  reformation  ;  or, 
if  you  will  allow  me  the  flrong  word,  is  not 
converfion." 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  his  appoint- 
ment, came  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel,  whom  he 
had  lately  entered  at  the  univerfity,  'with  a 
defigr  to  prepare  him  for  holy  orders.  He 
was  a  well  difpofed  young  man,  but  his 
previous  education  was  faid  to  have  been 
u  4  very 
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very  much  neglected,  and  he  was  rather 
deficient  in  the  neceflkry  learning.  Mr. 
Stanley  had  heard  that  Tyrrel  had  two  rea- 
fons  for  breeding  him  to  the  church.  In  the 
firft  place,  he  fancied  it  was  the  cheapen: 
profeflion,  and  in  the  next  he  had  laboured 
to  infufe  into  him  fome  particular  opinions 
of  his  own,  which  he  wifhed  to  difleminate 
through  his  nephew.  Sir  George  Aflon 
having  accidentally  called,  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  flay,  and  Dr.  Barlow  was  of  the 
party. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  by  his  obfervations,  foon  en- 
abled us  to  difcover  that  his  religion  had  al- 
tered nothing  but  his  language.  He  feemed 
evidently  more  fond  of  controverfy  than  of 
truth,  and  the  whole  turn  of  his  converfa- 
tion  indicated  that  he  derived  his  religious 
fecurity  rather  from  the  adoption  of  a  party, 
than  from  the  implantation  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple. "  His  difcourfe  is  altered,"  faid  Mr. 
Stanley  to  me  afterwards,  "  but  I  greatly 
fear  his  heart  and  affections  remain  un- 
changed." 

Mr.' 
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Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  fake  of  his 
two  academical  guefls,  particularly  young 
Tyrrel,  to  divert  the  converfation  to  the 
fubject  of  learning,  more  efpecially  clerical 
learning. 

In  anfwer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the 
fatisfaclion  I  had  felt  in  feeing  fuch  a  happy 
union  of  learning  and  piety  in  two  clergy- 
men who  had  lately  dined  at  the  Grove, 
Mr.  Stanley  faid,  "  Literature  is  an  excel- 
lent thing,  when  it  is  not  the  bell  thing  a  man 
has.  It  can  furely  be  no  offence  to  our 
Maker  to  cultivate  carefully  his  higheft  na- 
tural gift,  our  reafon.  In  pious  men  it  is 
peculiarly  important,  as  the  neglect  of  fuch 
cultivation,  in  certain  individuals,  has  led  to 
much  error  in  religion,  and  given  much 
juft  offence  to  the  irreligious,  who  are  very 
fharp-fighted  to  the  faults  of  pious  charac- 
ters. I,  therefore,  truly  rejoice  to  fee  a 
higher  tone  of  literature  now  prevailing, 
efpecially  in  fo  many  of  our  pious  young 
divines  ;  the  deficiency  of  learning  in  fome 
of  their  well  meaning  predeceflbrs,  having 

ferved 
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fdrved  to  bring  not  only  themfelves,  but 
religion  alfo  into  contempt,  efpecially  with 
men  who  have  only  learning. 

Tyrrel.  "  I  fay  nothing  againft  the  ne«-. 
ceflity  of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  becaufe  it 
may  help  him  to  lead  a  judge,  and  to  mif- 
lead  a  jury  ;  nor  in  a  phyfician,  becaufe  it 
may  advance  his  credit  by  enabling  him  to 
conceal  the  deficiencies  of  his  art ;  nor  in 
a  private  gentleman  becaufe  it  may  keep 
him  out  of  worfe  mifchief.  But  I  fee  no 
ufe  of  learning  in  the  clergy.  There  is  my 
friend  Dr.  Barlow.  I  would  willingly  give 
up  all  his  learning  if  he  would  go  a  little 
deeper  into  the  doctrines  he  profeffes  to 
preach." 

Mr.  Stanley.  "  I  mould  indeed  think  Dr. 
Barlow's  various  knowlege  of  little  value, 
did  he  exhibit  the  fmalleft  deficiency  in  the 
great  points  to  which  you  allude.  But 
when  I  am  perfuaded  that  his  learning  is  fo 
far  frgm  detracting  from  his  piety,  that  it 
enables  him  to  render  it  more  extenfively 
ufefulj  I  cannot  wilh  him  difpofiefied  of 
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that  knowlege  which  adorns  his  religion 
without  diminifhing  its  good  effe&s." 

Tyrrel.  "  You  will  allow  that  thofe  firfl 
great  publishers  of  Chriftianity,  the  Apoftles, 
had  none  of  this  vain  learning." 

Stanley.  "  It  is  frequently  pleaded  by  the 
defpifers  of  learning,  that  the  Apoftles  were 
illiterate.  The  faft  is  too  notorious,  and 
the  anfwer  too  obvious  to  require  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  But  it  is  unfortunately  ad- 
duced to  illuftrate  a  polition  to  which  it  can 
never  apply,  the  vindication  of  an  unlet- 
tered clergy.  It  is  a  hacknied  remark,  but 
not  the  lefs  true  for  being  old,  that  the  wif- 
dom  of  God  chofe  to  accomplifh  the  firfl: 
promulgation  of  the  gofpel  by  illiterate  men, 
to  prove  that  the  work  was  his  own,  and 
that  its  fuccefs  depended  not  on  the  in- 
ftruments  employed,  but  on  the  divinity 
of  the  truth  itfelf.  But  if  the  Almighty 
chofe  to  eflablifh  his  religion  by  miracles, 
he  chufes  to  carry  it  on  by  means*  And  he 
no  more  fends  an  ignorant  peafant  or  fimer- 
man  to  inftrucl:  men  in  chriftianity  no\v, 
than  he  appointed  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato  to 
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be  its  publishers  at  firft.  As,  however, 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  fituations, 
fo  there  may  be  a  proportionable  difference 
allowed  in  the  attainments  of  the  clergy. 
I  do  not  fay  it  is  neceflary  for  every  village 
curate  to  be  a  profound  fcholar,  but  as  he 
may  not  always  remain  in  obfcurity,  there 
is  no  neceflity  for  his  being  a  contemptible 
one." 

Sir  John.  "  What  has  been  faid  of  thofe 
who  affeft  to  defpife  birth  has  been  applied- 
alfo  to  thofe  who  decry  learning  ;  neither  is 
ever  undervalued  except  by  men  who  are 
deftitute  of  them  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  that  as  literature  and  religion  both 
funk  together  in  the  dark  ages,  fo  both 
emerged  at  the  fame  aufpicious  sera." 

Mr.  Stanley  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow  was 
not  forward  to  embark  in  a  fubjecl:  which 
he  confidered  as  rather  perfonal,  faid,  "  Is 
it  prefumptuous  to  obferve,  that  though  the 
Apoflles  were  unlettered  men,  yet  thofe  in- 
ftruments  who  were  to  be  employed  in  fer- 
vices  fmgularly  difficult,  the  Almighty  con- 
defccndcd  partly  to  fit  for  their  peculiar 
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work  by  great  human  attainments.     The 
apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  was  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  Mofes,  who  was  def- 
tined  to  the  high  office  of  a  great  legiflator, 
was  inftru&ed  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  mod 
learned  nation  then  exifting.  The  Jewifh  law- 
giver, though  under  the  guidance  of  infpi- 
ration  itfelf,  did  not  fill  his  ftation  the  worfe 
for  this  preparatory  inftitution.     To   how 
important  a  ufe  the  apoftle   converted  his 
erudition,  we  may  infer  from  his  conduct 
in  the  moft  learned  and  polifhed  affembly 
in  the  world.      He  did  not   unnecefiarily 
exafperate  the  polite    Athenians  by  coarfe 
upbraiding,  or   illiterate   clamour,  but   he 
attacked  them  on  their  o\vn  ground.     With 
what    difcriminating    wifdom,    with    what 
powerful  reafoning  did  he  unfold  to  them 
that  God   whom  they  ignorantly  worfhip- 
ped ;    with   what   temper,   with  what  ele- 
gance did  he  expofe  their  mallow  theology  ! 
Had  he  been  as  unacquainted  with  their  re- 
ligion as  they  were  with  his,  he  had  want- 
ed  the   appropriate  ground   on   which   to 
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build  his  inftruftion.  He  feized  on  the 
infcription  of  their  own  pagan  altar,  as  a 
text  from  which  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity.  From  his  knowlege  of  their 
errors,  he  was  enabled  to  advance  the  caufe 
of  truth.  He  made  their  poetry  which  he 
quoted,  and  their  mythology  which  he 
xvould  not  have  been  able  to  explode,  if  he 
had  not  underftood  it,  a  thefis  from  which 
to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  Refurrection. 
Thus  foftening  their  prejudices,  and  letting 
them  fee  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  that 
Chriftianity  which  he  enforced,  to  the  mere 
learning  and  mental  cultivation  on  which 
they  fo  highly  valued  themfelves.  By  the 
fame  fober  difcretion,  accurate  reafoning, 
and  graceful  elegance,  he  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  patient  hearing  and  a  favourable 
judgment  from  king  Agrippa." 

Dr.  Barlow.  "  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  a  ftrong  reafon  why  the  younger 
part  of  a  clergyman's  life  mould  be  in  a 
good  meafure  devoted  to  learning  is,  that 
he  may  afterwards  difcover  its  comparative 
4  vanity. 
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vanity.     It  would  have  been  a  lefs  difficult 
facrifice  for  St.  Paul  to  profefs  that  he  re- 
nounced all  things  for  religion,  if  he  had 
had  nothing  to  renounce ;  and  to  count  all 
things  as  drofs  in  the  comparifon,  if  he  had 
had  no  gold  to  put  in  the  empty  fcale.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  one  of  the  moil  accom- 
plifhed  matters  of  Greek  literature,  declared 
that  the  chief  value  which  he  fet  upon  it  was, 
that  in  poflefTmg  it,  he  had  fomething  of 
worth  in  itfelf  to  efteem  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon of  Chriftian  truth.     And  it  is  de- 
lightful to  hear  Selden  and  Grotius,  and 
Pafcal  and  Salmafms,  whom  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote,  without  being  fufpe&ed  of 
profeflional  prejudice,  as  none  of  them  were 
clergymen,  while  they  warmly  recommend- 
ed  to  others  that  learning  of  which  they 
themfelves  were  the  moft  aftonifhing   ex- 
amples, at  the  fame  time  dedicating  their 
lives  to  the  advancement  of  religion.     It  is 
delightful,  I  fay,  to  hear  them  acknowlege 
that  their  learning  was  only  valuable  as   it 
put  it  in  their  power  to  promote  Chriftian- 
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ity,  and  to  have  fomething  to  facrifice  for 
its  fake." 

Tyrrel.  "  I  can  willingly  allow  that  a  poet, 
a  dramatic  poet  efpecially,  may  ftudy  the 
works  of  the  great  critics  of  antiquity  with 
fome  profit ;  but  that  a  Chriflian  writer  of  fer- 
mons  can  have  any juft  ground  for  ftudy  ing  a 
pagan  critic,  is  tt>  me  quite  inconceivable." 

Stanley.  "  And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  a  fermon 
is  a  work  which  demands  regularity  of  plan, 
as  well  as  a  poem.  It  requires  too  fome- 
thing of  the  fame  unity,  arrangement,  di- 
vifions  and  lucid  order  as  a  tragedy  ;  fome- 
thing of  the  exordium  and  the  peroration 
which  belong  to  the  compofition  of  the 
orator.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  conftantly 
to  exhibit  all  this,  but  he  mould  always 
underftand  it.  And  a  difcreet  clergyman, 
efpecially  one  who  is  to  preach  before  au- 
ditors of  the  higher  rank,  and  who,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  refped  from  them,  wifhes  to 
excel  in  the  art  of  compofition,  will  fcarcely 
be  lefs  attentive  to  form  his  judgment  by 
fome  acquaintance  with  Longinus  and  Quin- 
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tilian  than  a  dramatic  poet.  A  writer  of 
verfe,  k  is  true,  may  pleafe  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  the  force  of  mere  genius,  and  a 
writer  of  fermons  will  inftruft  by  the  mere 
power  of  his  piety ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  will  ever  write  well,  if  they  do  not 
poffefs  the  principles  of  good  writing,  and 
form  themfdves  on  the  models  of  good 
writers." 

u  Writing,"  faidSir  John,  K  to  a  certain 
degree  is  an  art,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  a  trade. 
And  as  no  man  is  allowed  to  fet  up  in  an 
ordinary  trade  till  he  has  ferved  a  long  ap- 
prenticemip  to  its  myfteri€s(ti\e  word,  I  think, 
ufed  in  indentures) ;  fo  no  man  mould  fet  up 
for  a  writer  till  he  knows  fomewhat  of  the 
myfteries  of  the  art  he  is  about  to  practife. 
He  may,  after  all,  if  he  want  talents,  produce 
a  vapid  and  inefficient  book ;  but  poffefs  what 
talents  he  may,  he  will,  without  knowlege, 
produce  a  crude  and  indigefted  one." 

Tyrrel.  "  Still  I  infift  upon  it,  that  in  a 
Chriflian  minifter  the  luflre  of  learning  is 
tinfel,  and  human  wifdom  folly." 

VOL.  i.  x  Stanl/y* 
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Stanley.  "  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion, 
if  ho  reft  in  his  learning  as  an  end  inftead  of 
ufmg  it  as  a  means  ;  if  the  fame,  or  the 
pleafure,  or  even  the  human  profit  of  learn- 
ing be  his  ultimate  object.  Learning  in  a 
clergyman  without  religion  is  drofs,  is  no- 
thing ;  not  fo  religion  without  learning.  I 
am  perfuaded  that  much  good  is  done  by 
men  who,  though  deficient  in  this  refpeft, 
are  abundant  in  zeal  and  piety ;  but  the 
good  they  do  arifes  from  the  exertion 
of  their  piety,  and  not  from  the  deficiency 
of  their  learning.  Their  labours  are 
beneficial  from  the  talent  they  exercife,  and 
not  from  their  want  of  another  talent.  The 
fpirit  of  God  can  work  and  often  does  work 
by  feeble  inftruments,  and  divine  truth  by 
its  own  omnipotent  energy  can  effect  its  own 
purpofes.  But  particular  instances  do  not 
go  to.  prove  that  the  inflruinent  ought  not 
to  be  fitted  and  polifhcd,  and  fharpened  for 
its  allotted  work.  Every  itudent  fhould  be 
emuloufly  watchful  that  he  do  not  diminifh 
the  flock  of  profeilional  credit  by  his  idle- 
i  ncfs 
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nefs  j  he  mould  be  ftimulated  to  individual 
exertion,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  clergy  have  always  been  allowed  by 
foreigners  to  be  the  moft  learned  body  in 
the  world." 

Dr.  Barlow.  "  What  Mr.  Stanley  has 
faid  of  the  value  of  knowlege,  does  not  at 
all  militate  againft  fuch  fundamental  prime 
truths  as  — '  This  is  eternal  life  to  know 
God  and  Jems  Chrift  whom  he  has  fent — 
I  defire  to  know  nothing,  fave  Jefus  Chrift. 
The  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of 
the  fpirit  of  God.  The  world  by  wifdom 
knew  not  God,'  and  a  hundred  other  fuch 
paffages," 

Tyrrel.  "  Aye,  Doctor,  now  you  talk  a 
little  more  like  a  Chriftian  minifter.  But  from 
the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  afferted, 
you  are  all  of  you  fuch  advocates  for  hu- 
man reafon  and  human  learning,  as  to  give 
an  air  of  paganifm  to  your  fentiments." 

Stanley.  "  It  does  not  diminifh  the  utility, 

though  it  abafes  the  pride  of  learning,  that 

Chriftianity  did  not  come  into  the  world  by 

human  difcovery,  or   the   difquifitions   of 
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reafon,  but  by  immediate  revelation.  Thofe 
\vho  adopt  your  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
fhould  bear  in  mind,  that  the  work  of  God, 
in  changing  the  heart,  is  not  intended  to 
fupply  the  place  of  the  human  faculties. 
God  expects,  in  his  mod  highly  favoured 
fervants,  the  diligent  exercife  of  their  natu- 
ral powers ;  and  if  any  human  being  has  a 
ftronger  call  for  the  exercife  of  wifdom 
and  judgment  than  another,  it  is  a  religious 
clergyman.  Chriflianity  docs  not  fuperfede 
the  ufe  of  natural  gifts,  but  turns  them  into 
their  proper  channel. 

"  One  diftinclion  has  often  (truck  me. 
The  enemy  of  mankind  feizes  on  the  foul 
through  the  medium  of  the  paflions  and 
fenfes :  the  divine  friend  of  man  addrefles 
him  through  his  rational  powers  —  the  eyes 
of  your  under/landing  being  enlightened,  fays 
the  Apoftle." 

Herel  ventured  to  obferve,that  "the  high- 
eft  panegyric  beftowed  on  one  of  the 
brighteft  luminaries  of  our  church,  is,  that 
his  name  is  feldom  mentioned  without  the 
epithet  judicious  being  prefixed  to  it.  Yet 
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does  Hooker  want  fervour  ?  Does  Hooker 
want  zeal  ?  Does  Hooker  want  courage  in 
declaring  the  whole  counfel  of  God  ?  " 

Sir  John.  "  I  hope  we  have  now  no  clergy- 
men to  whom  we  may  apply  the  biting  far- 
calm  of  Dr.  South,  on  fome  of  the 'popular 
but  illiterate  preachers  of  the  oppofite  party 
in  his  day,  '  that  there  was  all  the  confufion 
of  Babel,  without  {he  gift  of  tongues.'  ' 

Stanley.  "  And  yet  that  party  produced  ' 
fome  great  fcholars,  and  many  eminently 
pious  men.  But  look  back  to  that  day,  and 
efpecially  to  the  period  a  little  antecedent  to 
it,  at  thofe  prodigies  of  erudition,  the  old 
bilhops  and  pther  xliyines  -of  our  church. 
They  were,  perhaps,  fo'mewhat  too  profufe 
of  their  ,1  earning  in  their  difcpurfes,  or  rather 
they  were  fo  brimful,  that  tjiey  involuntarily 
overflowed.  A  jufler  tafle,  in  our  time, 
avoids  that  lavifli  difplay,  which  then  not 
only  crowded  the  margin,  but  forced  itfelf 
into  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  difplay  of  erudition  might  be  wrong, 
but  one  thing  is  clear,  it  proved  they  had  it  j 
and?  as  Dry.den  faid,  when  he  was  accufed  o.f 
£  3  having 


having  too  much  wit,  '  after  all  it  is  a  good 
Crime.'  » 

"  We  may  juftly,"  faid  Dr.  Barlow,  "  in 
the  refinement  of  modern  tafte,  cenfure  their 
prolixity,  and  ridicule  their  redundancies  ; 
we  may  fmile  at  their  divifions,  which  are 
numberlefs ;  and  at  their  fub-divifions 
which  are  endlefs  ;  we  may  allow  that  this 
labour  for  perfpicuity  fometimes  produced 
perplexity.  But  let  us  confefs  they  always 
Went  to  the  bottom  of  whatever  they  em- 
barked in.  They  ranfacked  the  (lores  of 
ancient  learning,  and  the  treafures  of  modern 
fciencej  not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  ob- 
truding their  acquirements,  but  to  prove, 
to  adorn,  and  to  illuftrate  the  dodTrine  they 
delivered.  How  incredible  muft  their  inv 
duftry  have  been,  when  the  bare  tranfcript 
of  their  voluminous  folios  feems  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  occupied  a  long  life  !" 

"  The  method,"  faid  I,  "  which  they 
adopted,  of  faying  every  thing  that  could  be 
faid  on  all  topics,  and  exhaufting  them  to  the 
very  dregs,  though  it  may  and  does  tire  the 
of  the  reader,  yet  it  never- leaves  him 
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ignorant ;  and  of  two  evils  had  not  an 
author  better  be  tedious  than  fuperficial  ? 
From  an  overflowing  veffel  you  may  gather 
more  indeed  than  you  want,  but  from  an 
empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing." 

Tyrrel.  tf  It  appears  to  me  that  you  wi(h 
to  make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a 
Chriftian,  and  to  beflow  upon  him  every  re- 
quifite  except  faith." 

Stanley.  "  God  forbid  that  I  mould  make 
any  comparifon  between  human  learning  and 
Chriftian  principle  ;  the  one  is  indeed  lighter 
than  the  duft  of  the  balance,  when  weighed 
againft  the  other.  All  I  contend  for  is, 
that  they  are  not  incompatible,  and  that  hu- 
man knowlege,  ufed  only  in  fubferviency 
to  that  of  the  fcripture,  may  advance  the 
interefls  of  religion.  For  the  better  eluci- 
dation of  thofe  fcriptures,  a  clergyman  mould 
know  not  a  little  of  ancient  languages. 
Without  fome  infight  into  remote  hiflory 
and  antiquities,  efpeciaily  the  Jewifh,  he  will 
be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  manners 
and  cufloms  recorded  in  the  facred  volum^. 
Ignorance  in  fome  of  tfefe  'points,,. has 
x  4  drawn 
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drawn  many  attacks  on  our  religion  from 
fceptical  writers.  As  to  a  thorough  know- 
lege  of  ecclefiaftical  hiitory,  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  recommend  that,  it  being  the 
hiflory  of  his  own  immediate  profeffion. 
It  is  therefore  requisite,  not  only  for  the 
general  purpofes  of  inftruclion,  but  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  guard  againft  modern  in- 
novation, by  knowing  the  origin  and  pro* 
grefs  of  the  various  herefies  with  which  the 
Church  in  all  ages  has  been  infefted." 

Tyrrel.  "  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  this,  and  not  have  one 
fpark  of  light/' 

Dr.  Barlow.  "  He  may  indeed,  with  deep 
concern  I  allow  it.  I  will  go  further.  The 
pride  of  learning,  when  not  fubdued-by  re- 
ligion, may  help  to  extinguish  that  lf>ark. 
Reafon  has  been  too  much  decried  by  one 
party,  and  too  much  deified"  by  the  other. 
The  difference  between  reafon  and  revela- 
tion feems  to  be  the  fame  as  between  the  eye 
and  the  light ;  the  one  is  the  organ  of  vifion, 
the  other  the  fource  of  illumination." 

Tyrrel.  "  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I 
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can  help  it,  I'll  never  attend  your  accom- 
plifhed  clergyman." 

Stanley.  (Smiling,)  "  I  have  not  yet  com- 
pleated  the  circle  of  his  accomplimments. 
Befides  what  we  cail  book  learning, 
there  is  another  fpecies  of  knowlege  in 
which  fome  truly  good  men  are  fadly 
deficient,  I  mean  an  acquaintance  with  hu- 
man nature.  The  knowlege  of  the  world, 
and  of  Him  who  made  it ;  the  fludy  of 
the  h&jrt  of  man,  and  of  Him  who  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  enable  a 
minifter  to  excel  in  the  art  of  inftru&ion ; 
one  kind  of  knowlege  reflecting  light  upon 
the  other.  The  knowlege  of  mankind, 
then,  I  may  venture  to  aifert,  is,  next  to  re- 
ligion, one  of  the  firft  requifites  of  a 
preacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  afcribing  the 
little  fuccefs  which  has  fometimes  attended 
the  miniftry  of  even  worthy  men  to  their 
want  of  this  grand  ingredient.  It  will 
diminifh  the  ufe  they  might  make  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  religion,  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  various  modifications  of  the 
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human  chara&er  to  which  thofe  dodrines 
are  to  be  addrefled. 

"  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  with- 
out this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
few  without  it  have  ever  made  eminent 
preachers.  Destitute  of  this,  the  moft  ela- 
borate addrefTes  will  be  only  random  ihot, 
which,  if  they  hit,  will  be  more  owing  to 
chance  than  to  fkill.  Without  this  know- 
lege,  warmed  by  Chriftian  affe&ion, 
guided  by  Chriftian  judgment,  and  tem- 
pered with  Chriftian  meeknefs,  a  clergy- 
man-, will  not  be  able  in  the  pulpit  to 
accommodate  himfelf  to  the  various  wants 
of  his  hearers.  Without  this  knowlege, 
in  his  private  fpiritual  vifits,  he  will 
refemble  thofe  empirics  in  medicine  who 
have  but  one  method  of  treatment  for 
all  difeafes,  and  who  apply  indifcrimi- 
nately  the  fame  pill  and  the  fame  drop 
to  the  various  diftempers  of  all  ages, 
fexes,  and  conftitutions.  This  fpirit  of 
accommodation  does  not  confift  in  falfi- 
iyingj  or  abridging,  or  foftening,  or  dif- 
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guifing  any  truth  ;  but  in  applying  truth  in 
every  form,  communicating  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  diverting  it  into  every  channel. 
Some  good  men  feem  fadly  to  forget  that 
precept  —  making  a  difference  —  for  they 
act  as  if  all  characters  were  exactly  alike.'* 

Tyrrel.  "  You  talk  as  if  you  would  wifh 
clergymen  to  depart  from  the  finglenefs  of 
truth,  and  preach  two  gofpels." 

Stanley.  "  Far  from  it.  But  though  truth 
is  lingle,  the  human  character  is  multiplied 
almoft  to  infinity,  and  cannot  be  addreffed 
with  advantage  if  it  be  not  well  underftood. 
I  am  aftiamed  of  having  faid  fo  much  on 
fuch  a  fubject  in  prefence  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
who  is  filent  through  delicacy.  I  will  only 
add,  that  a  learned  young  clergyman  is  not 
driven  for  necefTary  relaxation  to  improper 
amufements.  His  mind  will  be  too  highly 
fet,  to  be  fatisfied  with  thofe  light  diverfions 
which  purloin  time  without  affording  the 
neceflary  renovation  to  the  body  and  fpirits, 
which  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  all 
amufement.  In  all  circumflances,  learning  J 
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confers  dignity  on  his  chara&er.  It  enables 
him  to  raife  the  tone  of  general  converfa- 
tion,  and  is  a  fafe  kind  of  medium  with 
perfons  of  a  higher  clafs  who  are  not  reli- 
gious ;  and  it  will  always  put  it  in  his  power 
to  keep  the  ftandard  of  interccurfe  above 
the  degrading  topics  of  diverfions,  fports, 
and  vulgar  goffip." 

Dr.  Barlow.  *  You  fee,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
that  a  prudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  de- 
fending himfelf  on  that  fide  where  he  is 
affaulted.  If  Mr.  Stanley's  antagonifl  had 
been  a  vehement  advocate  for  clerical  learn^ 
ing,  as  the  great  effential  of.  his  profeflion, 
he  would  have  been  the  fir{l  to  caution  him 
againft  the  pride  and  inflation  which  often 
attend  learning,  when  not  governed  by  re? 
ligion.  Learning  not  fo  governed  might  uir 
jure  Chriftian  humility,  and  thus  become  a, 
far  more  formidable  enemy  to  religion  jhan 
that  which  it  was  called  in  to  pppofe," 

Sir  John  faid,  fmiling,  "  J  will  not  apply 
tp  the  clergy  what  Raflelas  fays  to  Imlac, 
fre  had  been  enumerating  the  number- 
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lefs  qualities  neceflary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  poetic  art  —  *  Thou  haft  convinced  me 
lhat  no  man  can  be  a  poet;*  —  but  if  all 
Stanley  fays  be  juft,  I  will  venture  to  afiert, 
that  no  common  mare  of  induftry  and  zeal 
will  qualify  a  young  ftudent  for  that  facred 
pro  fern"  on.  I  have,  indeed,  no  experience  on 
the  fubjedt,  as  it  relates  to  the  clerical  order, 
but  I  conceive  in  general,  that  learning  is  the 
beft  human  prefervative  of  virtue ;  that  it 
fafely  fills  up  leifure,  and  honourably  adorns 
life,  even  where  it  does  not  form  the  bufmefs 
of  it." 

"  Learning  too,"  faid  I,  "  has  this  ftrong 
recommendation,  that  it  is  the  offspring  of 
a  mod  valuable  virtue,  I  mean  induftry  ;  a 
quality  on  which  I  am  afliamed  to  fee  Pa- 
gans frequently  fet  a  higher  value  than  we 
feem  to  do." 

*•  I  believe  indeed,"  replied  Sir  John,"  that 
the  ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  induftry 
and  fevere  application  than  we  have. 
Tully  calls  them  the  imperatoria  virtutes, 
and  Alexander  faid  that  flaves  might  indulge 

in 
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in  floth,  but  that  it  was  a  moil  royal  thing 
^to  labour.*' 

Stanley.  "  It  has  been  the  error  of  fenfible 
men  of  the  world,  to  ereft  talents  and 
learning  into  idols,  which  they  would  have 
univerfally  and  exclufively  worfhipped. 
This  has  perhaps  driven  fome  religious 
men  into  fuch  a  fear  of  over-cultivating 
learning,  that  they  do  not  cultivate  it  at  all* 
Hence  the  intervals  between  their  religious 
employments,  and  intervals  there  mufl  be 
while  we  are  inverted  with  thefe  frail  bodies, 
are  languid  and  infipid,  wafted  in  trifling 
and  fauntering.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  dif- 
occupation  of  the  intellecl:  do  not  lead  from 
floth  to  improper  indulgences." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  faid  Sir 
John,  "  our  worthy  friend  Thompfon  is 
a  living  illuftration  of  your  remark.  He 
was  at  college  with  us ;  he  brought  from 
thence  a  competent  fhare  of  knowlege; 
has  a  fair  underftanding,  and  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.  For  feveral  years  paft,  he 
has  not  only  adopted  a  religious  character, 

but 
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but  is  truly  pious.  As  he  is  much  in  earned, 
he  very  properly  afligns  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  religious  reading.  But 
as  he  is  of  no  profeffion,  the  intermediate 
hours  often  hang  heavy  on  his  hands. 
He  continues  to  live  in  fome  meafure  in 
the  world,  without  the  inconfiftency  of 
entering  into  its  purfuits ;  but,  having 
renounced  the  ftudy  of  human  learning, 
and  yet  accuftoming  himfelf  to  mix  occa- 
fionally  with  general  fociety,  he  has  few 
fubjects  in  common  with  his  company, 
but  is  dull  and  filent  in  all  rational  con- 
verfation,  of  which  religion  is  not  the  pro- 
fefled  object.  He  takes  fo  little  intereft 
in  any  literary  or  political  difcuflion,  how- 
ever ufeful,  that  it  is  evident  nothing  but 
his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling 
a'fleep.  At  the  fame  time,  he  fcruples 
not  to  violate  confiftency  in  another  refpect, 
for  his  table  is  fo  elaborately  luxurious,  that 
it  feems  as  if  he  were  willing  to  add  to 
the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  what  he  deducts 
from  thofe  of  intellect." 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  often  thought,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  of  fending  him  Dr.  Barlow's  three  fernwns 
en  indujlry  in  our  calling  as  Chriftlans^  in* 
duflry  as  gentlemen,  and  induftry  asfcholars  ; 
which  fermonS)  by  the  way,  I  intended  to 
have  made  my  fon  read  at  leaft  once  a  year, 
had  he  lived,  that  he  might  fee  the  con- 
fiftency,  the  compatibility,  nay,  the  analogy 
of  the  two  latter  with  the  former.     I  wifh 
the    fpirit    of    thefe   three  difcourfes  was 
mfufed  into  every  gentleman,  every  fcho- 
lar,   and  every  Chriflian  through  the  land. 
For    my   own  part,    I   mould  have  fedu- 
loufly  laboured  to  make  my  fon  a  found 
fcholar ;    while   I    mould    have    laboured 
ftill  more  feduloufly  to  convince  him  that 
the  value  of  learning  depends  folely  on  the 
purpofes  to  which  it  is  devoted.     I  would 
have   a   Chriftian  gentleman  able  to   beat 
the  world  at  its  own  weapons,  and  convince 
it,  that  it  is  not   from   penury  of  mind, 
or  inability  to  diflinguim  himfelf  in  other 
matters,    that    he   applies  him/elf  to  feek 

that  wifdom    which  is  from  above  ;    that 
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he  does  not  fly  to  religion  as  a  fhetter 
from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but  from 
a  deep  convi£Hon  of  the  comparative  vanity 
of  that  Very  learning,  which  he  yet  is  fo 
afliduous  to  acquire.'* 

During  this  converfation  it  was  amufing 
to  obferve  the  different  impreflions  made 
on  the  minds  of  our  two  college  guefts. 
Young  Tyrrel,  who,  with  moderate  parts 
and  flender  application,  had  been  taught 
to  adopt  fome  of  his  uncle's  dogmas,  as 
the  cheapefl  way  of  being  wife,  greedily 
fwallowed  his  eulogium  of  clerical  igno- 
rance, which  the  young  man  feemed  to  feel 
as  a  vindication  of  his  own  neglected 
ftudies,  and  an  encouragement  to  his 
own  mediocrity  of  intellect.  While  the 
interefting  young  baronet,  though  filent 
through  modefty,  difcovered  in  his  intel- 
ligent eyes,  evident  marks  of  fatisfaction, 
in  hearing  that  literature,  for  which  he 
was  every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relifh, 
warmly  recommended  as  the  bed  purfuit 
of  a  gentleman,  by  the  two  men  in  the 
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world,  for  whofe  judgment  he  entertained 
the  higheft  reverence.  At  the  fame  time 
it  raifed  his  veneration  for  Chriftian  piety, 
when  he  faw  it  fo  feduloufly  pradifed  by 
thefe  advocates  for  human  learning. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

JL/URING  thefe  converfations,  I  remarked 
that  Lucilla,  though  me  commonly  obferved 
the  moil  profound  filence,  had  her  attention, 
always  rivetted  on  the  fpeaker.  If  that 
fpeaker  was  Dr.  Barlow,  or  her  father,  or 
any  one  whom  me  thought  entitled  to 
particular  refpecl,  me  gently  laid  down, 
her  work,  and  as  quietly  refumed  it  when 
they  had  done  fpeaking. 

I  obferved  to  Sir  John  Belfield,  after- 
wards, as  we  were  walking  together,  how 
modeftly  flattering  her  manner  was  when 
any  of  us  were  reading !  How  intelligent 
her  filence!  How  well  bred  her  atten- 
tion! 

"  I  have  often  contrafted  it,"  replied  he, 

**  with   the   manner  of  fome  other  ladies 

of  my  acquaintance,    who  are   fometimes 

of  our  quiet   evening  party.    When  one 
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is  reading  hiftory,  or  any  ordinary  book 
aloud  to  them,  I  am  always  pleafed  that 
they  mould  purfue  their  little  employ- 
ments* ,It  amufes  themfelves,  and  gives 
eafe  and  familiarity  to  the  focial  circle. 
But  while  I  have  been  reading,  as  has 
fometimes  happened,  a  paffage  of  the 
higheft  fublimity  or  moft  tender  intereft, 
I  own  I  feel  a  little  indignant  to  fee  the 
ihuttle  plied  with  as  eager  affiduityr  as  if 
the  deftinies  themfelves  were  weaving 
the  thread.  I  have  known  a  lady  take  up 
the  candleftick  to  fearch  for  her  netting- 
pin,  in  the  midft  of  Gate's  foliloquy ; 
or  ftoop  to  pick  up  her  fciffars,  while 
Hamlet  fays  to  the  ghoft,  '  1*11  go  no 
further.'  I  remember  another  who  would 
\vhifper  acrofs  the  table  to  borrow  filk 
while  Lear  has  been  raving  in  the  ftorm,  or 
Macbeth  ftarting  at  the  fpirit  of  Banquo ; 
and  make  figns  for  a  thread-paper,  while 
Cardinal  Beaufort  '  dies,  and  makes  no 
figh.'  Nay,  once  I  remember  when  I 
was  with  much,  agitation  hurrying  through 
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the  gazette  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
while  I  pronounced,  almoft  agonized,  the 
lafl  memorable  words  of  the  immortal 
Nelfon,  I  heard  one  lady  whifper  to  another 
that  me  had  broke  her  needle.'* 

"  It  would  be -difficult  to  determine,"  re- 
plied I,  "whether  this  inattention  moft 
betrays  want  of  fenfe,  of  feeling,  or  of 
good  breeding.  The  habit  of  attention 
mould  be  carefully  formed  in  early  life, 
and  then  the  mere  force  of  cuflom  would 
teach  thefe  ill  bred  women  '  to  aflume 
the  virtue  if  they  have  it  not.'  " 

The  family  at  the  Grove  was  with  us 
an  inexhauflible  topic  whenever  we  met, 
I  obferved  to  Sir  John,  "  that  I  had  fome- 
times  obferved  in  charitable  families,  a 
difplay,  a  buftle,  a  kind  of  animal  reft- 
leflhefs,  a  fort  of  mechanical  frefoin  to  be 
charitably  bufy.  That  though  they  ful» 
filled  confcieatioufly  one  part  of  the  apof- 
tolic  injun&ion,  that  of  "  giving,"  yet  they 
faile*!  in  the  other  claufe,  that  of  doing 
it,  "  wkh  fimplicity."  "  Yes,"  replied  he, 

T  3  "  J 
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"  I  vifit  a  charitable  lady  in  -town,  who  al- 
moft  puts  me  out  of  love  with  benevolence. 
Her  own  bounties  form  the  entire  fubject 
of  her  converfation.  As  foon  as  the 
breakfafl  is  removed,  the  table  is  always 
regularly  covered  with  plans,  and  propofals, 
and  fubfcription  papers.  This  difplay 
conveniently  performs  the  three-fold  of- 
fice of  publifhing  her  own  charities,  fur- 
nifhing  fubjects  of  altercation,  and  raifing 
contributions  on  the  vifitor.  Her  narra- 
tives really  coft  me  more  than  my  fub- 
fcription. She'  is  fo  full  of  debate,  and 
detail,  and  oppofition ;  me  makes  you 
read  fa  many  papers  of  her  *own  drawing 
up,  and  fo  many  anfwers  to  the  fchemes 
of  other  people,  and  me  has  fo  many 
objections  to  every  other  perfon's  mode 
of  doing  good,  and  fo  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  her  own  is  the  beft,  that  flie 
appears  lefs  like  a  benevolent  lady  than 
a  chicaning  attorney." 

"  Nothing,"    faid    I,     "  corrects     this 
buttling  bounty  fo  completely,  as  when  it 

is 
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is  mixed  up  with  religion,  I  fhould  rather 
fay,  as  when  it  flows  from  religion. 
This  motive,  fo  far  from  diminifhing 
the  energy,  augments  it ;  but  it  cures  the 
difplay,  and  converts  the  irritation  into' 
a  principle.  It  transfers  the  a&ivity  from 
the  tongue  to  the  heart.  It  is  the  only 
fort  of  charity  which  *  blefles  twice.' 
All  charity,  indeed,  blefles  the  receiver ; 
but  the  bleiling  promifed  to  the  giver,  I 
have  fometimes  treml^ed  to  think,  may 
be  forfeited  even  by  a  generous  mind, 
from  oftentation  and  parade  in  the  man- 
ner, and  want  of  purity  in  the  motive." 

"  In  Stanley's  family,"  replied  he, 
in  a  more  ferious  tone,  "  I  have  met 
with  a  complete  refutation  of  that  fa- 
vourite maxim  of  the  world,  that  religion 
is  a  dull  thing  itfelf,  and  makes  its  pro- 
feflbrs  gloomy  and  morofe.  Charles !  I 
have  often  frequented  houfes  where  plea- 
fure  was  the  avowed  object  of  idolatry. 
But  to  fee  the  votaries  of  the  *  reeling 
goddefs,'  after  fucceffive  nights  pafled  in 
Y  4  her 
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her  temples!  to  fee  the  languor,  the  lift- 
leflaefs,  the  difcontent-ryou  would  rather 
have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than  her 
worfhippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity,  fo 
Jittle  gaiety  of  heart !  In  fhort,  after  no 
carelefs  obfervation,  I  am  compelled  to 
declare,  that  I  never  faw  two  forms  lefs 
alike  than  thofe  of  f  leafure  and  Happi- 
nefs." 

"  Your  teftimony,  Sir  Johif,"  faid  I,  "is of 
great  weight  in  a  cafe  of  which  you  are  fo 
experienced  a  judge.  "V^hat  a  different 
fcene  do  we  now  contemplate !  Mr.  Stan- 
,  ley  feems  to  haye  diffufed  his  own  fpirit 
through  the  whole  family.  What  makes  his 
example  of  fuch  efficacy  is,  that  he  confiders 
the  Chriflian  temper  as  fo  confiderable  a  part 
of  chriflianity.  This  temper  feems  to  im-r 
hue  his  whole  foul,  pervade  his  whole  cpnv 
dudt,  and  influence  his  whole  converfation. 
I  fee  every  day  fpme  frefh  occafion  to  admire 
his  candour,  his  humility,  his  conftant  re- 
ference, not  as  a  topic  of  difcourfe,  but  as  a 
principle  of  conduft,  to  the  gofpel,  as  the 

ftandard 
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ftandard  by  which  a&ions  are  to  be  weighed. 
His  confcientious  flri&nefs  of  fpeech,  his 
ferious  reproof  of  calumnies,  his  charitable 
(conftru&ion  of  every  cafe  which  has  two 
fides  ;  *  his  fimplicity  and  godly  fmcerity  ;* 
his  rule  of  referring  all  events  to  providen- 
tial dire&ion,  and  his  invariable  habit  of 
vindicating  the  Divine  goodnefs  under  dif- 
penfations,  apparently  the  moft  unfavour- 
able." 

Here  Sir  John  left  me,  and  I  could  not 
forbear  purfuing  the  fubjeft  in  foliloquy  as 
I  proceeded  in  my  walk. — I  reflected  with 
admiration  that  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  religious 
converfation,  rendered  himfelf  fo  ufeful,  be- 
caufe  inftead  of  the  uniform  noftrum  of  the 
drop  and  the  pill,  he  applied  a  different  clafs 
of  arguments  as  the  cafe  required,  to  ob- 
je&ors  to  the  different  parts  of  chriftianity  ; 
to  ill-informed  perfons  who  adopted  a  par- 
tial gofpel  without  underftanding  it  as  a 
fcheme,  or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — To 
thofe  who  allow  its  truth  merely  on  the 
fame  ground  of  evidence  that  eftablifhes  the 

truth 


truth  of  any  other  well  authenticated 
toary ;  and  \vlx>,  fatisfied  with  this  external 
evidence,  not  only  do  not  fed  its  power  on 
ihcir  own  heart,  but  deny  that  it  has  any 
fkch  influence  on  the  hearts  of  others ; — 
to  tbofe  who  believe  the  gofpel  to  be  a  mere 
code  of  ethics  ;  —  to  their  antipodes  who 
aflert  that  Chrift  has  lowered  the  requifitions 
cf  the  law — to  Lady  Beljield   who  refts 
on  her  charities.  —  Sir  John  on  his  correft- 
nefs, — Lady  Afton  on  her  aufterities  ; — to 
this  man  who-  values  hfmfelf  folely  on  the 
iikmtnefs  of  hfe  orthodoxy,  to  another  on  the 
jBrroneft  of  his  integrity  ;  to  a  third  on  the 
peculiarities  of  hrs  party,  —  to  all  thefe  he 
iddrefles  himfelf  with  a  particular  view  to 
fheir  individual  errors.     T hi-s  he  does  with 
fuch  a  dafcriminating  application  to  the  cafe, 
as  might  lead  the  ill-informed   to  fufpecl: 
that  he  was  not  equally  earnefl  in  thofe 
either  points,  which  not  being  attacked,  he 
does  not  feel  himfelf  called  on  to  defend,  but 
which,  had  they  been  attacked,  he  would 
then  have  defended  with  equal  zeal  as  rela- 
tive 
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tive  to  the  difcuffion.  To  crown  all,  I  con- 
templated that  affectionate  warmth  of  heart, 
that  fympathizing  kindnefs,-  that  tendernefs 
of  feeling,  of  which  the  gay  and  the  thought— 
lefs  fancy  that  they  themfelves  poflefs  the 
monopoly,  while  they  make  over  harmnefs, 
aufterity,  and  want  of  charity  to  religious 
men,  as  their  infeparable  characterises. 

Thefe  qualiyes  excite  in  my  heart  a  feel- 
ing compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  love. 
And  Oh  !  how  impoffible  it  is,  even  in  reli- 
gion itfelf,  to  be  difmterefted !  All  thefe 
excellencies  I  contemplate  with  a  more 
heartfelt  delight,  from  the  prefumptuous 
hope  that  I  may  one  day  have  the  felicity  of 
connecting  myfelf  ftill  more  intimately  with 
them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

OOME  days  after,  while  we  were  conver- 
fing  over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noife  of  a 
carriage ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out 
from  a  bow  window  in  which  he  and  I  were 
fitting,  faid,  it  was  Lady  and  Mifs  Rattle 
driving  up  the  avenue.  He  had  juft  time 
to  add,  "  thefe  are  our  fine  neighbours. 
They  always  make  us  a  viiit  as  foon  as  they 
come  down,  while  all  the  glofs  and  luflre 
of  London  is  firefh  upon  them.  We  have 
always  our  regular  routine  of  converfation. 
While  her  Ladyfhip  is  pouring  the  fafhions 
into  Mrs.  Stanley's  ear,  Mifs  Rattle,  who 
is  about  Phoebe's  age,  entertains  my  daugh- 
ters and  me  with  the  hiflory  of  her  own 
talents  and  acquirements." 

Here  they  entered.  After  a  few  com- 
pliments, Lady  Rattle  feated  herfelf  between 
Lady  Belfield  and  Mi*.  Stanley  at  the  upper 

end 
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end  of  the  room  ;  while  the  fine,  fprightly, 
boifterous  girl  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  threw 
herfelf  back  on  the  fofa  at  nearly  her  full 
length,  "between  Mr.  Stanley  and  me,  the 
Mifs  Stanleys  and  Sir  John  fitting  near  us, 
within  hearing  of  her  lively  loquacity. 

"  Well,  Mifs  Amelia,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  I  dare  fay  you  have  made  good  ufe  of 
your  time  this  winter  ;  I  fuppofe  you  have 
ere  now  completed  the  whole  circle  of  the 
arts.     Now  let  me  hear  what  you  have  been 
doing,    and    tell   me  your  whole   achiev- 
ments,  as  frankly  as  you  ufed  to  do  when  you 
was  a  little  girl."     "  Indeed,"  replied  me, 
"  I  have  not  been  idle,  if  I  muft  fpeak  the 
truth.     One  has  fo  many  things  to  learn, 
you   know.      I    have    gone  on   with   my 
French  and  Italian  of  courfe,  and  I  am  be- 
ginning German.     Then  comes  my  draw- 
ing matter ;  he  teaches  me  to  paint  flowers 
and  (hells,  and  to  draw  ruins  and  buildings, 
and  to  take  views.     He  is  a  good  foul,  and 
is  finifhing  a  fet  of  pictures,  and  half  a 
dozen  fire-fcreens  which  I  began  for  mam- 
ma. 
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ma.  He  does  help  me  to  be  fure,  but  in- 
deed, I  do  fome  of  it  myfelf,  don't  I,  mam- 
ma ?"  calling  out  to  her  mother,  who  was 
too  much  abforbed  in  her  own  narratives  to 
attend  to  her  daughter. 

"  And  then,"  purfued  the  young  prattler, 
"  I  learn  varnifhing,  and  gilding,  and  japan- 
ning. And  next  winter  I  mall  learn  model- 
ling, and  etching,  and  engraving  in  mezzo- 
tinto  and  aquatinta,  for  Lady  Di.  Dafh 
learns  etching,  and  mamma  fays,  as  I  mall 
have  a  better  fortune  than  Lady  Di,  me 
vows  I  mall  learn  every  thing  me  does. 
Then  I  have  a  dancing  mailer,  who  teaches 
me  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  fteps ;  and  another 
who  teaches  me  attitudes,  and  I  mail  foon 
learn  the  waltz,  and  I  can  fland  longer  on 
one  leg  already  than  Lady  Di.  Then  I  have 
a  tinging  mafter,  and  another  who  teaches 
me  the  harp,  and  another  for  the  piano- 
forte. And  what  little  time  I  can  fpare 
from  thefe  principal  things,  I  give  by  odd 
minutes  to  ancient  and  modern  hiflory,  and 
geography,  and  aftronomy,  and  grammar, 
8  and 
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aid  botany.  Then  I  attend  leclures  on 
chemiflry,  and  experimental  philofophy, 
for  as  I  am  not  yet  come  out,  I  have 
not  much  to  do  in  the  evenings;  and 
mamma  fays,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  money  can  pay  for,  but  what 
I  (hall  learn.  And  I  run1  fo  delight- 
fully fail  from  one  thing  to  another  that 
I  am  never  tired.  What  makes  it  fo  plea- 
fant  is,  as  foon  as  I  am  fairly  fet  in  with 
one  matter,  another  arrives.  I  fliould  hate 
to  be  long  at  the  fame  thing.  But  I  flian't 
have  a  great  while  to  work  fo  hard,  for  as 
foon  as  I  come  out,  I  mall  give  it  all  up, 
except  mufic  and  dancing." 

All  this  time  Lucilla  fat  liilening  with  a 
fmile, .  behind  the  complacency  of  which  me 
tried  to 'conceal  her  aftonimment,  Phcebe, 
who  had  lefs  felf-controi,  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who 
had  long  lived  in  a  foil  where  this  fpecies  is 
indigenous,  had  been  too  long  accuftorned 
to  all  its  varieties,  to  feel  much  aftonimment 
at  this  fptcimeu,  which,  however,  he  fat 

contem- 
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contemplating  with  philofophical,   but  dif- 
criminating  coolnefs. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly 
abforbed  in  contrafting  the  coarfe  manners 
of  this  voluble,  and  intrepid,  but  good- 
humoured  girl,  with  the  quiet,  cheerful, 
and  unafluming  elegance  of  Lucilla. 

"  I  mould  be  afraid,  Mifs  Rattle,"  faicf 
Mr.  Stanley,  "  if  you  did  not  look  in  fuch 
blooming  health,  that,  with  all  thefe  in- 
ceffant  labours,  you  did  not  allow  yourfelf 
time  for  reft.  Surely  you  never  deep  ?" 

"  O  yes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,"  faid  me  ; 
"  my  life  is  not  quite  fo  hard  and  moping  a» 
you  fancy.  What  between  mopping  and 
morning  vifits  with  mamma,  and  feeing 
lights,  and  the  park,  and  the  gardens, 
(which,  by  the  way,  I  hate,  except  on  a 
Sunday  when  they  are  crowded,)  and  our 
young  balls,  which  are  four  or  five  in  a  week 
after  Eafter,  and  mamma's  mufic  parties 
at  home,  I  contrive  to  enjoy  myfelf  tole- 
rably, though  after  I  have  been  prefented, 
I  (hall  be  a  thoufand  times  better  off,  for 

then 
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then  I  {han't  have  a  moment  to  myfelf. 
"  Won't  that  be  delightful  ?"  faid  me,  twitch- 
ing my  arm,  father  roughly,  by  way  of  re- 
calling my  attention,  which  however  had 
feldom  wandered. 

As  me  had  now  run  out  her  London 
materials,  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood 
next  furnifhed  a  fubjeft  for  her  volubility* 
After  me  had  mentioned  in  detail  one  or 
two  ftories  of  low  village  goffip  ;  while  I 
was  wondering  how  me  could  come  at  them, 
me  (truck  me  dumb  by  quoting  the  Coach- 
man as  her  authority.  .This  enigma  was 
foon  explained.  The  mother  and  daughter 
having  exhaufted  their  different  topics  of 
difcourfe  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  they  took 
their  leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whom  they  were 
going  to  call,  with  the  fame  valuable  know- 
lege  which  they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and 

I  led  her  daughter  ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand 

her  into  the  carriage,  me  ftarted  back  with 

a  fprightly  motion,  and  fcreamed  out,  "  O 

VOL.  i.  z  no, 
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no,  not  in  the  infide,  pray  help  me  up  to 
the  Dickey,  I  always  proteft  I  never  will 
ride  with  any  body  but  the  Coachman,  if 
we  go  ever  fo  far."  So  faying,  with  a 
fpring  which  (hewed  how  much  me  defpifed 
my  afliilance,  the  little  hoyden  was  feated 
in  a  moment,  nodding  familiarly  at  me,  as 
if  I  bad  been  an  old  friend . 

Then  with  a  voice  emulating  that  which, 
when  paffing  by  Charing- Crofs,  I  have 
heard  iffue  from  an  over-ftuffed  flage  ve- 
hicle, when  a  robuft  failor  has  thruft  his 
body  out  at  the  window,  the  fair  creature 
vociferated  "  drive  on.  Coachman  !"  He 
obeyed,  and  me,  turning  round  her  whole 
perfon,  continued  nodding  at  me  till  they 
were  out  of  fight. 

-  "  Here  is  a  mafs  of  accomplifhments," 
faid  I,  "  without  one  particle  of  mind,"  one 
ray  of  common  fenfe,  or  one  made  of  deli- 
cacy !  Surely  fomewhat  lefs  time,  and  lefs 
money  might  have  fufficed  to  qualify  a 
companion  for  the  Coachman  !  '* 

"  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,"  faid 
12  I  to 
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t  to  Mr.  Stanley  as  foon  as  he  came  in  ! 
*'  We  think  it  very  well,  if  after  much  la- 
bour and  long  application  we  can  attain  to 
one  or  two  of  the  innumerable  acquirements 
of  this  gay  little  girl.  Nor  is  thisJ  find  the 
rare  achievement  of  one  happy  genius  — - 
There  is  a  whole  clafs  of  thefe  miraculous 
females.  Mifs  Rattle 

Is  knight  o'  th'  (hire,  and  reprefents  them  all." 

"  It  is  only  young  ladies,"  replied  he, ft  whofe 
vail  abilities,  whofe  mighty  grafp  of  mind^ 
can  take  in  every  thing.  Among  men, 
learned  men,  talents  are  commonly  directed 
into  fome  one  channel,  and  fortunate  is  he, 
who  in  that  one  attains  to  excellence.  The 
linguifl  is  rarely  a  painter,  nor  is  the  mathe- 
matician often  a  poet.  Even  in  one  pro- 
feflion,  there  are  divifions  and  fubdivi- 
fions.  The  fame  Lawyer  never  thinks  of 
prefiding  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  *  The  fcience  of 
healing  is  not  only  divided  into  its  three 
diftinct  branches,  but  in  the  profeffion  of 
z  2  Surgery 
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Surgery  only,  how  many  are  the  fiibdivi- 
fions !  One  profeflbr  undertakes  the  eye, 
another  the  ear,  and  a  third  the  teeth. 
But  woman,  ambitious,  afpiring,  univerfal, 
triumphant,  glorious  woman,  even  at  the 
age  of  a  fchpol  boy,  encounters  the  whole 
range  of  arts,  attacks  the  whole  circle  of 
the  fciences  !" 

"  A  mighty  maze,  and  quite  without  a 
plan,"  replied  Sir  John,  laughing.  u  But  the 
truth  is,  the  misfortune  does  not  fo  much 
confift  in  their  learning  every  thing,  as  in 
their  knowing  nothing ;  I  mean  nothing 
well.  When  gold  is  beaten  out  fo  wide, 
the  lamina  muft  needs  be  very  thin.  And 
you  may  obferve,  the  more  valuable  attain- 
ments, though  they  are  not  to  be  left  out 
of  the  modifh  plan,  are  kept  in  the  back- 
ground y  and  are  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
the  odd  remnants  of  that  time,  the  fum  of 
which  is  devoted  to  frivolous  accompUfh- 
ments.  All  this  gay  confufion  of  acquire- 
ments, thefe  holiday  fplendors,  this  fuper- 
fiuity  of  enterprife,  enumerated  in  the  firft 
13  part 
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part  of  her  catalogue,  is  the  real  bujinefs  of 
education  ;  the  latter  part  is  incidental,  and 
if  taught  is  not  learnt. 

"  As  to  the  lectures  fo  boaftfully  men- 
tioned, they  may  be  doubtlefs  made  very 
ufeful  fubfidiaries  to  inftru&ion.  They  mofl 
happily  illuflrate  book-knowlege ;  but  if  the 
pupil's  inftrudions  in  private  do  not  precede, 
and  fleep  pace  with  thefe  ufeful  public  ex- 
hibitions, her  knowlege  will  be  only  pre- 
fumptuous  ignorance.  She  may  learn  to  talk 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  deflagration 
and  trituration,  but  me  will  know  nothing 
of  the  fcience  except  the  terms.  It  is  not 
knowing  the  names  of  his  tools  that  makes 
an  artifl ;  and  I  mould  be  afraid  of  the  va- 
nity which  fuch  fuperfkial  information  would 
communicate  to  a  mind,  not  previoufly 
prepared,  nor  exercifed  at  home  in  corre- 
fponding  ftudies.  But  as  Mifs  Rattle  ho- 
neftly  confeiTed,  as  foon  as  fiie  comes  out  all 
thefe  things  will  die  away  of  themfelves, 
and  dancing  and  mufic  will  be  alraoft  all 
z  3  which 
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which  will  furvive  of  her  multifarious  pur- 
fuits." 

"  I  look  upon  the  great  predominance  of 
mufic  in  female  education,"  faid  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, "  to  be  the  fource  of  more  mifchief  than 
is  fufpe&ed ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thing 
itfelf,  but  from  its  being  fuch  a  gulph  of 
time,  as  really  to  leave  little  room  for  folicj 
acquifitions.  I  love  mufic,  and  were  it  only 
cultivated  as  an  amufement  mould  com- 
mend it.  But  the  monftrous  proportion, 
or  rather  difproportion  of  life  which  it 
fwallows  up,  even  in  many  religious  fami- 
lies, and  this  is  the  chief  fubject  of  my  re- 
gret, has  converted  an  innocent  diverfion 
into  a  pofitive  fin.  I  queftion  if  many 
gay  men  devote  more  hours  in  a  day  to 
idle  purpofes,  than  the  daughters  of  many 
pious  parents  fpend  in  this  amufement. 
All  thefe  hours  the  mind  lies  fallow,  im- 
provement is  at  a  ftand,  if  even  it  does  not 
retrograde.  Nor  is  it  the  fhreds  and  fcraps 
of  time  ftolen  in  the  intervals  of  better 

things 
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things  that  is  fo  devoted;  but  it  is  the  morn- 
ing, the  prime,  the  profitable,  the  a&ive 
hours,  when  the  mind  is  vigorous,  the 
fpirits  light,  the  intellect  awake  and  frefh, 
and  the  whole  being  wound  up  by  the  re- 
frefhment  of  fleep,  and  animated  by  the  re- 
turn of  light  and  life,  for  nobler  fervices." 

"  If,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  mufic  were  cul- 
tivated to  embellifh  retirement,  to  be  prac- 
tifed  where  pleafures  are  fcarce,  and  good 
performers  are  not  to  be  had,  it  would  quite 
alter  the  cafe.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe 
highly  taught  ladies  are  not  only  living  in 
public  where  they  conftantly  hear  the  moll 
exquifite  profeffors,  but  they  have  them  alfo 
at  their  own  houfes.  Now  one  of  thefe  two 
things  muft  happen.  Either  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  lady  will  be  fo  inferior  as  not 
to  be  worth  hearing  on  the  comparifon,  or 
fo  good  that  me  will  fancy  herfelf  the  rival, 
inilead  of  the  admirer  of  the  performer, 
whom  me  had  better  pay  and  praife  than 
fruitlefsly  emulate." 

<c  This  anxious  ftruggle  to  reach  the  un- 
2  4  attainable 
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attainable  excellence  of  the  profeffor,"  faid 
Mr.  Stanley,  "  often  brings  to  my  mind  the 
conteft  for  victory  between  the  ambitious 
nightingale  and  the  angry  lutanift  in  the 
beautiful  Prolufion  of  Strada." 

"  It  is  to  the  predominance  of  this  talent,M 
replied  I,  "  that  I  afcribe  that  want  of  com- 
panionablenefs  of  which  I  complain.  The 
excellence  of  mufical  performance  is  a 
decorated  fcreen,  behind  which  all  defects 
in  domeftic  knowlege,  in  tafte,  judgment, 
and  literature,  and  the  talents  which  make  an 
elegant  companion,  are  cred itably  concealed.' ' 

"  I  have  made,"  faid  Sir  John,  «  another 
remark.  Young  ladies,  who  from  apparent 
fhynefs  do  not  join  in  the  converfation 
of  a  fmall  felect  party,  are  always  ready 
enough  to  entertain  them  with  mufic  on 
the  flighteft  hint.  Surely  it  is  equally  mo- 
deft  to  fay  as  to  Jing^  efpecially  to  fing 
thofe  melting  flrains  we  fometimes  hear 
fung,  and  which  we  mould  be  afhamed  to 
hear  faid.  After  all,  how  few  hours  are 
there  in  a  week,  in  which  a  man  engaged  in 
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the  purfuits  of  life,  and  a  woman  in  the 
duties  of  a  family,  wifh  to  employ  in  mufic. 
I  am  fond  of  it  myfelf,  and  Lady  Belfield 
plays  admirably ;  but  with  the  cares  infepa- 
rable  from  the  confcientious  difcharge  of  her 
duty  with  fo  many  children,  how  little  time 
has  me  to  play,  or  I  to  liilen  !  But  there  is  no 
day,  no  hour,  no  meal  in  which  I  do  not  en- 
joy in  her  the  ever  ready  pleafure  of  an  ele- 
gant and  interefting  companion.  A  man  of 
fenfe,  when  all  goes  fmoothly,  wants  to  be 
entertained  ;  under  vexation  to  be  foothed ; 
in  difficulties  to  be  counfelled  ;  in  forrow  to 
be  comforted.  In  a  mere  artifl  can  he  rea- 
fonably  look  for  thefe  refources  ? 

"  Only  figure  to  yourfelf,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  my  fix  girls  daily  playing  their 
four  hours  a  piece,  which  is  now  a  mode- 
rate allowance !  As  we  have  but  one  inftru- 
ment  they  muft  be  at  it  in  fucceffion,  day  and 
night,  to  keep  pace  with  their  neighbours.  If 
I  may  compare  light  things  with  ferious  ones, 
it  would  refemble,"  added  he,  fmiling,  "  the 
perpetual  pfalmody  of  good  Mr.  Nicholas 
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Ferrar,  \vho  had  relays  of  muficians  every 
fix  hours  to  fmg  the  whole  Pfalter  through 
every  day  and  night !  I  mean  not  to  ridicule 
that  holy  man  j  but  my  girls  thus  keeping 
their  ufelefs  vigils  in  turn,  we  mould  only 
have  the  melody  without  any  of  the  piety. 
No,  my  friend !  I  will  have  but  two  or  three 
iinging  birds  to  cheer  my  little  grove.  If 
all  the  world  are  performers,  there  will 
foon  be  no  hearers.  Now,  as  I  am  refolved 
in  my  own  family  that  fome  mail  liflen,  I 
will  have  but  few  to  perform." 

"  It,  muft  be  confefled,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  that  Mifs  Rattle  is  no  fervile  imitator  of 
the  vapid  tribe  of  the  fuperficially  accom- 
plimed.  Her  violent  animal  fpirits  prevent 
her  from  growing  fmooth  by  attrition.  She 
is  as  rough  and  angular  as  ruflicity  itfelf 
could  have  made  her.  Where  flrength  of 
character,  however,  is  only  marked  by  the 
worfl  concomitant  of  flrength,  which  is 
coarfenefs,  I  mould  almoft  prefer  inanity 
itfelf." 

"  I  fhould  a  little  fear,"  faid  I,   "  that  I 

lay 
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lay  too  much  flrefs  on  companionablenefs  ; 
on  the  pofitive  duty  cf  being  agreeable  at  home, 
had  I  not  early  learnt  the  doctrine  from  my 
father,  and  feen  it  exemplified  fo  happily 
in  the  practice  of  my  mother." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Charles," 
faid  Mr.  Stanley, "  as  to  the  abfolute  morality 
of  being  agreeable  and  even  entertaining  jn 
one's  own  family  circle.  Nothing  fo  foon, 
and  fo  certainly  wears  out  the  happinefs  of 
married  perfons,  as  that  too  common  bad  ef- 
fect of  familiarity,  the  finking  down  into 
dullnefs  and  infipidity ;  neglecting  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  by  the  delicacy  which  firft 
kindled  it ;  want  of  vigilance  in  keeping  the 
temper  cheerful  by  Chriftian  difcipline,  and 
the  faculties  bright  by  conftant  ufe.  Mu- 
tual affection  decays  of  itfelf,  even  where 
there  is  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without 
mutual  endeavours,  not  only  to  improve, 
but  to  amufe. 

"  This,"  continued  he,  "  is  one  of  the  great 
arts  of  home  enjoyment.  That  it  is  fo  little 
pracWed,  accounts  in  a  good  meafure  for 
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the  undomeflic  turn  of  too  many  married 
perfons.  The  man  meets  abroad  with 
amufement,  and  the  woman  with  attentions, 
to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed  at  home. 
Whereas  a  capacity  to  pleafe  on  the  one 
part,  and  a  difpofition  to  be  pleafed  on  the 
other,  in  their  own  hqufe,  would  make  mod 
vifits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  difpofition 
and  the  capacity  muft  be  cultivated  antece- 
dently to  marriage.  A  woman,  whofe  whole 
education  has  been  rehearfal,  will  always 
be  dull,  except  me  lives  on  the  ftage,  con- 
ftantly  difplaying  what  (he  has  been  fecm- 
loufly  acquiring.  Books  on  the  contrary, 
well  chofen  books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition. 
The  knowlege  a  woman  acquires  in  private, 
defircs  no  witnefles ;  the  pofleffipn  is  the 
pleafure.  It  improves  herfelf,  it  embel- 
Hmes  her  family  fociety,  it  entertains  her 
huiband,  it  informs  her  children.  The 
gratification  is  cheap,  is  fafe,  is  always  to  be 
hud  at  home." 

"  It  is  fuperfluous,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  to 
decorate  women  fo  highly  for  early  youth  ; 
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youth  is  itfelf  a  decoration.  We  miftakingly 
adorn  moft  that  part  of  life  whic'h  leaft 
requires  it,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  that 
which  will  want  it  moft.  It  is  for  that  fober 
period  when  life  has  loft  its  frefhnefs,  the 
paflions  their  intenfenefs,  and  the  fpirits 
their  hilarity,  that  we  fhould  be  preparing. 
Our  wifdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
wants  of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  ftore  of 
notions,  ideas,  principles  and  habits,  which 
may  preferve,  or  transfer  to  the  mind  that 
affection,  which  was  at  firft  partly  attracted 
by  the  perfon.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind 
to  a  form  which  has  ceafed  to  pleafe ;  to 
provide  no  fubfidiary  aid  to  beauty  while 
it  lafts,  and  efpecially  no  fubftitute  when  it 
is  departed,  is  to  render  life  comfortlefs, 
and  marriage  dreary." 

"  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman," 
fuid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  commonly  occupies  lefe 
time  than  the  mufic  of  a  mufical  woman,  or 
the  idlenefs  of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the 
drefs  of  a  vain  woman,  or  the  diflipation  of 
a  fluttering  woman  j  me  is  therefore  likely 

to 
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to  have  more  leifure  for  her  duties,  as  welt 
as  more  inclination,  and  a  founder  judg- 
ment for  performing  them.  But  pray  ob- 
ferve,  that  I  afifume  my  reading  woman  to 
be  a  religious  woman ;  and  I  will  not  anfwer 
for  the  effect  of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than 
for  that  of  any  other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not 
habitually  difciplined  by  Chriflian  principle, 
the  only  fafe  and  infallible  antidote  for 
knowlege  of  every  kind." 

Before  we  had  finimed  our  converfation, 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
poft.  Sir  John  eagerly  opened  the  newf- 
paper  j  but,  inftead  of  gratifying  our  impa- 
tience with  the  intelligence  for  which  we 
panted  from  the  glorious  Spaniards,  he 
read  a  paragraph  which  flated  "  that  Mifs 
Denham  had  eloped  with  Signor  Squallini, 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  and 
that  Lady  Denham  had  been  in  fits  ever 
fmce." 

Lady  Belfield  with  her  ufual  kindnefs' was 
beginning  to  exprefs  how  much  me  pitied 
her  old  acquaintance.  "  My  dear  Caroline," 
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faid  Sir  John,  "  there  is  too  much  fubftan- 
tial  and  inevitable  mifery  in  the  world,  for 
you  to  wafte  much  compaflion  on  this  fool- 
ifh  woman.     Lady  .Denham  has  little  reafon 
to  be  furprifed  at  an  event  which  all  reafon- 
able  people  muft  have  anticipated.     Provok- 
ing and  difgraceful  as  it  is,  what  has  me  to 
blame  but  her  own  infatuation  ?  This  Italian 
was  the  afibciate  of  all  her  pleafures ;  the 
conftant  theme  of  her  admiration.     He  was 
admitted  when  her  friends  were  excluded. 
The  girl  was  continually  hearing  that  mufic 
was  the  beft  gift,  and  that  Signer  Squallini 
was  the  beft  gifted.    Mifs  Denham,"  added 
he  laughing,  "  had   more   wit  than   your 
Strada's  nightingale.     Inftead  of  dropping 
down  dead  on  the  lute  for  envy,  me  thought 
it  better  to  run  away  with  the  lutanift  for 
love.    I  pity  the  poor  girl,  however,  who  has 
furnifhed  fuch  a  commentary  to  our  text, 
and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a  wretched 
education  than  of  her  own  bad  propenfities." 
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HAD  generally  found  that  a  Sunday 
paffed  in  a  vifit  was  fo  heavy  a  day,  that  I 
had  been  acciiftomed  fo  to  arrange  my  en- 
gagements, as  commonly  to  exclude  this 
from  the  days  fpent  from  home.  I  had  of. 
ten  found,  that  even  where  the  week  had 
been  pleafantly  occupied,  the  neceflity  of 
patting  feveral  hours  of  a  feafon  peculiarly 
defigned  for  religious  purpofes,  with  people 
whofe  habits  have  little  fimilarity  with  our 
own,  either  draws  one  into  their  relaxed 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  day,  or  drives 
one  to  a  retirement,  which  having  an  un- 
fociable  appearance,  is  liable  to  the  reproach 
of  aufterity  and  gloom. 

The  cafe  was  quite  different  at  Stanley- 
Grove.  The  ferioumefs  was  without  feve- 
rity,  and  the  cheerfulnefs  had  no  mixture  of 
levity.  The  family  feemed  more  than 
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ufually  animated,  and  there  was  a  variety 
in  the  religious  purfuits  of  the  young  people* 
enlivened  by  intervals  of  cheerful  and  im- 
proving converfation,  which  particularly 
ftruck  Lady  Belfield.  She  obferved  to'me, 
that  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  the 
Sunday,  without  any  mixture  of  worldly 
occupations  or  amufements  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  difguft  and  wearinefs  on  the 
other,  was  among  the  many  right  things, 
which  me  had  never  been  able  to  accom- 
plifh  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  church  one  Sunday, 
Mifs  Stanley  told  me,  that  her  father  does 
not  approve  the  habit  of  criticifing  the 
fermon.  He  fays  that  the  cuftom  of  point- 
ing out  the  faults,  cannot  be  maintained, 
without  the  cuftom  of  watching  for  them  ; 
* —  that  it  gives  the  attention  a  wrong  turn, 
and  leads  the  hearer  only  to  treafure  up  fuch 
paffages  as  may  ferve  for  animadverfion, 
and  a  difplay,  not  of  Chriftian  temper,  but 
of  critical  fkill.  If  the  general  tenor  andx 
principle  be  right,  ihat  is  the  main  point 
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they  are  to  look  to,  and  not  to  hunt  for 
philological  errors. — That  the  hearer  would 
do  well  to  obferve,  whether  it  is  not  "  he 
that  fleeps,"  as  often  at  leaft,  as  "  Homer 
nods :"  a  remark  exemplified  at  church,  as 
often  as  on  the  occailon  which  fuggefted 
it. — That  a  critical  fpirit  is  the  worft  that 
can  be  brought  out  of  church,  being  a 
fymptom  of  an  unhumbled  mind,  and  an 
evidence,  that  whatever  the  fermon  may 
have  done  for  others,  it  has  not  benefited 
the  caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  us.  I  found  he 
did  not  encourage  his  family  to  take  down 
the  fermon,  "  It  is  no  difparagement," 
faid  he,  "  to  the  difcourfe  preached,  to 
prefume  that  there  may  be  as  good  already 
printed.  Why,  therefore,  not  read  the 
printed  fermon  at  home  in  the  evening,  in- 
ftead  of  that,  by  which  you  ought  to  have 
been  improving  while  it  was  delivering  ?  If 
it  be  true  that/<z//£  comet h  by  hearing,  an  in- 
ferior fermon,  '  coming  warm  and  inftant 
from  the  heart,'  affifted  by  all  the  furroundr 
8  ing 
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ing  folemnities,  which  make  a  fermon  heard 
fo  different  from  one  read,  may  ftrike  more 
forcibly  than  an  abler  difcourfe  coolly  pe- 
rufed  at  home.  In  writing,  the  mechanical 
aft  muft  neceffarily  leffen  the  effect  to  the 
writer,  and  to  the  fpe&ator  it  diminifhes 
the  dignity  of  the  fcene,  and  feems  like 
mort-hand  writers  taking  down  a  trial. 

"  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead 
this  as  an  excufe  for  inattention,"  continued 
he,  "  I  make  it  a  part  of  their  evening  duty 
to  repeat  wrhat  they  retain,  feparately  to  me 
in  my  library.  The  confcioufnefs  that  this 
repetition  will  be  required  of  them,  ftimu- 
lates  their  diligence ;  and  the  exercife  itfelf 
not  only  ftrengthens  the  memory,  but  habi- 
tuates to  ferious  reflection." 

At  tea,  Phoebe,  a  charming  warm- 
hearted creature,  but  who,  now  and  then, 
carried  away  by  the  impulfe  of  the  moment, 
forgets  habits  and  prohibitions,  faid,  u 
think,  papa,  Dr.  Barlow  was  rather  dull  to- 
day. There  was  nothing  new  in  the  fer- 
mon," "  My  dear,"  replied  her  father, 
A  A  2  "we 
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*'  We  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  news* 
Chriftianity  is  no  novelty ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  we  go  to  be  inftructed,  yet  we  re- 
quire to  be  reminded  full  as  much  as  to  be 
taught.  General  truths  are  what  we  all  ac- 
knowledge, and  all  forget.  We  acknow- 
ledge them,  becaufe  a  general  aflent  of  the 
underftanding  cofls  but  little  j  and  we  for- 
get them,  becaufe  the  remembrance  would 
force  upon  the  confcience  a  great  deal  of 
practical  labour.  To  believe,  and  remem- 
ber, and  act  upon,  common,  undifputed, 
general  truths,  is  the  moft  important  part  of 
religion.  This>  though  in  fad  very  difficult, 
is  overlooked,  on  account  of  its  being  fup- 
pofed  very  eafy.  To  keep  up  in  the  heart  a 
lively  impreflion  of  a  few  plain  momentous 
truths,  is  of  more  ufe  than  the  ableft  difcuf- 
fion  of  a  hundred  controverted  points. 

"  Now  tell  me,  Phoebe,  do  you  really 
think  that  you  have  remembered  and  prac- 
tifed  all  the  inftru&ions  that  you  have  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Barlow's  fermons  laft 
year  ?  If  you  have,  though  you  will  have 

a  better 
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a  better  right  to  be  critical,  you  will  be  lefs 
difpofed  to  be  fo.  If  you  have  not,  do  not 
complain  that  the  fermon  is  not  new,  till 
you  have  made  all  poffible  ufe  of  the  old 
ones ;  which  if  you  had  done,  you  would 
have  acquired  fo  much  humility,  that  you 
would  meekly  liflen  even  to  what  you  al- 
ready know.  But  however  the  difcourfe 
may  have  been  fuperfluous  to  fuch  deep 
divines  as  Mifs  Phcebe  Stanley,  it  will  be 
very  ufeful  to  me,  and  to  other  hearers  who 
are  not  fo  wife." 

Poor  Phcebe  coloured  up  to  her  ears;  tears 
rufhed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  fo  overcome 
with  mame  that,  regardlefs  of  the  company, 
me  flew  into  her  father's  arms,  and  foftly 
whifpered,  that  if  he  would  forgive  her  fool- 
ifh  vanity,  me  would  never  again  be  above 
being  taught.  The  fond,  but  not  blind 
father,  withdrew  with  her.  Lucilla  followed, 
with  looks  of  anxious  love. 

During  their  fhort  abfence,  Mrs.  Stanley 

faid,  "  Lucilla  is  fo  practically  aware  of  the 

truth  of  her  father's  obfervation,  that  me 

A  A  3  often 
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often  fays  fhe  finds  as  much  advantage  as 
pleafure  in  teaching  the  children  at  her 
fchool.  This  elementary  inftruclion  ob- 
liges her  continually  to  recur  to  firft  prin- 
ciples, and  to  keep  conftantly  uppermoft 
in  her  mind  thofe  great  truths  contained  in 
the  articles  of  our  belief,  the  command- 
ments, and  the  prayer  taught  by  our  Re- 
deemer. This  perpetual  fimplifying  of  re- 
ligion fhe  aflures  me,  keeps  her  more  hum- 
ble, fixes  her  attention  on  fundamental 
truths,  and  makes  her  more  indifferent  to 
controverted  points." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
daughters  returned  cheerful  and  happy : 
Lucilla  fmiling  like  the  angel  of  peace  and 
love. 

"  If  I  were  not  afraid,"  faid  Lady  Belfield, 
"  of  falling  under  the  fame  cenfufe  with  my 
friend  Phcebe,"  fmiling  on  the  fweet  girl, 
"  I  mould  venture  to  fay,  that  I  thought  the 
fermon  rather  too  fevere." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Madam,"  replied 
Mr.  Stanley ;  "  though  I  difapprove  that 

cheap 
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cheap  and  cruel  criticifm  which  makes  a 
man  an  offendtr  for  a  word,  yet  difcuffion 
does  not  neceffarily  involve  cenforioufnefs  ; 
fo  far  from  it,  it  is  fair  to  difcufs  whatever 
feems  to  be  doubtful,  and  I  mail  be  glad  to 
hear  your  Ladyfhip's  objections." 

61  Well  then,"  replied  me,  in  the  mofl 
modeft  tone  and  accent,  "  with  all  my  reve- 
rence for  Dr.  Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little 
unreafonable  in  feeming  to  expect  univerfal 
goodnefs  from  creatures  whom  he  yet  in- 
(ifted  were  fallen  creatures." 

"  Perhaps,  Madam,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  you  miftook  his  meaning,  for  he  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  confiftent,  not  only  with 
himfelf,  but  with  his  invariable  rule  and 
guide,  the  fcriptures.  Sanclification,  will 
you  allow  me  to  ufe  fo  ferious  a  word,  how- 
ever imperfect,  muft  be  univerfal.  It  is  not 
the  improvement  of  any  one  faculty,  or  qua- 
lity, or, temper,  which  divines  mean,  when 
they  fay  we  are  renewed  in  part,  fo  much  as 
that  the  change  is  not  perfect,  the  holinefs 
is  not  complete  in  any  part,  or  power,  or 
A  A  4  faculty, 
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faculty,  though  progreffive  in  all.  He  who 
earneftly  defires  an  univerfal  victory  over 
fin,  knows  which  of  his  evil  difpofitions  or 
affections  it  is  that  is  yet  unfubdued. 
This  rebellious  enemy  he  vigilantly  fets  him- 
felf  to  watch  againft^  to  flruggle  with, 
and,  through  divine  grace,  to  conquer. 
The  teft  of  his  fincerity  does  not  fo  much 
confift  in  avoiding  many  faults  to  which  he 
has  no  temptation,  as  in  conquering  that 
one  to  which  his  natural  bent  and  bias  forciT 
bly  impel  him.** 

Lady  Belfield  faid,  "  But  is  it  not  impof- 
fible  to  bring  every  part  of  our  nature  under 
this  abfolute  dominion  ?  Suppofe  a  man  is 
very  paflionate,  and  yet  very  charitable; 
would  you  look  upon  that  perfon  to  be  in  a 
'  dangerous  ftate  ?" 

"  It  is  not  my  province,  Madam,  to  de- 
cide," replied  Mr.  Stanley.  "  «  God,'  as 
Bifhop  Sanderfon  fays,  e  referves  this  royalty 
to  himfelf  of  being  the  fearcher  of  hearts.'  I 
cannot  judge  how  far  he  refifts  anger,  nor 
what  are  his  fecret  flruggles  againft  it. 

Go4 
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God,  who  experts  not  perfe&ion,  expeds 
lincerity.        Though    complete,    unmixed 
goodnefs  is  not  to  be  attained    in  this  im- 
perfect  ftate,  yet  the  earned  defire  after  it 
is  the  only  fure  criterion  of  the  fmcerity 
we  profefs.     If  the  man  you  allude  to  does 
not  watch  and  pray,  and  flrive  againft  the 
paffion  of  anger,  which  is  his  natural  in- 
firmity, I  mould  doubt  whether  any  of  his 
affections    were    really   renewed  ;    and    I 
fhould  fear,  that  his  charity  was  rather  a 
mere    habitual     feeling,    though    a    mofl 
amiable  one,  than  a  Chriftian  grace.     He 
indulges  in  charity,  becaufe  it  is  a  confti- 
tutional  bias,  and  cofts  him  nothing.     He 
indulges  in  paffion,  becaufe  it  is  a  natural 
bias  alfo  ;  and  to  fet  about  a  victory  over  it 
would  cofl  him  a  great  deal.     This  mould 
put  him  on  a  ftricl  felf-examination  ;  when 
he  would  probably  find  that,  while  he  gives 
the  uncontrouled  reins  to  any  one  v/rong 
inclination,  his  religion,  even  when  he  does 
right  things,  is  queftionable.     True  religion 
js  feated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre  from 

which 
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which  all  the  lines  of  right  practice  mult  di- 
verge. It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief  buii* 
nefs  of  a  Chriftian  to  labour  to  make  all  his 
affections,  with  all  their  motives,  tendencies, 
and  operations,  fubfervient  to  the  word  an4 
will  of  God,  His  irregular  paffions,  which 
are  flill  apt  to  ftart  out  into  diforder,  will 
require  vigilance  to  the  end,  -He  mud  not 
think  all  is  fafe,  becaufe  the  more  tractable 
ones  are  not  rebellious  ;  but  he  may  enter- 
tain a  cheerful  hope,  when  thofe  which  were 
once  rebellious  are  become  tractable." 

"  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  fay,*' 
returned  Lady  Belfield  ;  "  but  I  feel  alfo 
my  utter  inability  to  fet  about  it." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  this  is  the  befl  and  moft  falutary  feeling 
you  can  have.  That  very  confcioufnefs  of 
infufficiency  will,  I  truft,  drive  you  to  the 
fountain  of  all  ftrength  and  power  :  it  will 
quicken  your  faith  and  animate  your  prayer; 
faith,  which  is  the  habitual  principle  of  con- 
fidence in  God  ;  and  prayer,  which  is  the 
exercife  of  that  principle  toward  Him  who 
is  the  object  ofit/\ 

But 
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"  But  Dr.  Barlow/'  faid  Lady  Belfield, 
•c  was  fo  difcouraging  !  He  feemed  to  inti- 
mate, as  if  the  conflict  of  a  Chriftian  with 
fin  muft  be  as  lafting  as  his  life  ;  whereas  I 
had  hoped,  that  victory  once  obtained,  was 
obtained  for  ever." 

"  The  Jlrait gate"  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*'  is  only  the  entrance  of  religion  ;  the  nar- 
row way  is  a  continued  courfe.  The  Chrif- 
tian life,  my  dear  Lady  Belfield,  is  not  a 
point  but  a  progrefs.  It  is  precifely  in  the 
race  of  Chriflianity  as  in  the  race  of  human 
glory.  Julius  Csefar  and  St.  Paul  defcribe 
their  refpeftive  warfares  nearly  in  the  fame 
terms. — We  Jhould  count  nothing  done  while 
any  thing  remains  undone ',  *  fays  the  Warrior. 
— Not  counting  my f elf  to  have  attained—for- 
getting the  things  which  are  behind,  and  pref- 
fmg  forward  to  thofe  which  are  before,  fays 
the  Apoftle.  And  it  is  worth  remarking, 
that  they  both  made  the  disqualifying  obfer- 
vation  after  attainments  almoft  incredible. 

*  Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quod  fupereflet  agendum. 

LUCAN. 

As 
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As  there  was  no  being  a  hero  by  any  idler 
way,  fo  there  is  no  being  a  Chriftian  by  any 
eafier  road,  The  neceflity  of  purfuit  is  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  though  the  objects  pur- 
fued  differ  as  widely  as  the  vanities  of  time 
from  the  riches  of  eternity. 

"  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,"  added 
Mr.  Stanley,  "  that  I  am  erefting  myfelf 
into  a  cenfor,  much  \ek  into  a  model.  The 
coiTuptions  which  I  lament,  I  participate. 
The  deficiencies  which  I  deplore,  I  feel.  Not 
only  when  I  look  abroad,  am  I  perfuaded  of 
the  general  prevalence  of  evil  by  what  I  fee ; 
but  when  I  look  into  my  own  heart,  my  con- 
viction is  confirmed;  by  what  I  experience. 
I  am  confcious  not  merely  of  frailties,  but 
of  fins.  I  will  not  hypocritically  accufe  my- 
felf of  grofs  offences  which  I  have  no  temp- 
tation to  commit,  and  from  the  commiflion 
of  which,  motives  inferior  to  religion  would 
preferve  me.  But  I  am  continually  humbled 
in  detecting  mixed  motives  in  almofl  all  I 
do. — Such  ilrugglings  of  pride  with  my  en- 
deavours after  humility  !  Such  irrefolution 
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m  my  firmeft  purpofes !  So  much  imperfec- 
tion in  my  befl  actions !  So  much  want  of 
fimplicity  in  my  pureft  defigns  !  Such  frefh 
moots  of  felfifiinefs  where  I  had  hoped  the 
plant  itfelf  had  been  eradicated  !  Such  fre- 
quent deadnefs  in  duty  !  Such  coldnefs  in 
my  affections !  Such  infirmity  of  will !  Such 
proneneis  to  earth  in  my  higheft  afpirations 
after  heaven!  All  thefe,  you  fee,  would  hardly 
make,  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  want  Chrif- 
tian  difcernment,  very  grofs  fins  ;  yet  they 
prove  demonftrably  the  root  of  fin  in -the 
heart,  and  the  inflection  of  nature  tainting 
my  beft  refolves." 

"  The  true  Chriftian,"  faid  I,  when  Mr. 
Stanley  had  done  fpeaking,  "  extracts  humi- 
lity from  the  very  circumftance  which  raifes 
pride  in  the  irreligious.  The  fight  of  any 
enormity  in  another  makes  the  mere  moralift 
proud  that  he  is  exempt  from  it,  while  the 
religious  man  is  humbled  from  a  view  of 
the  finfulnefs  of  that  nature  he  partakes,  a 
nature  which  admits  of  fuch  excefles,  and 
from  which  excefles  he  knows  that  he  him- 

felf 
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felf  is  preferred  by  divine  grace  alone.  I 
have  often  obferved  that  comparifon  is  the 
aliment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and 
of  felf-abafement  in  the  Chriftian." 

Poor  Lady  Belfield  looked  comforted  on 
finding  that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  not 
quite  fo  perfect  as  {lie  had  feared.  "  Happy 
are  thofe,"  exclaimed  me,  looking  at  Lu- 
cilla,  "  the  innocence  of  whofe  lives  recom- 
mends them  to  the  divine  favour." 

"  Innocence,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  can 
never  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  acceptance, 
becaufe  the  thing  does  not  exift.  Innocence 
excludes  the  neceffity,  of  repentance,  and 
where  there  is  no  fin  there  can  be  no  need 
of  a  Saviour.  Whatever  therefore  we  may 
be  in  comparifon  with  others,  innocence  can 
afford  no  plea  for  our  acceptance,  -without 
annulling  the  great  plan  of  our  redemption." 

"  One  thing  puzzles  me,"  faid  Lady  Bel- 
field.  "  The  mofl  worthlefs  people  I  con- 
verfe  with  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  cor- 
ruption, a  doctrine  the  truth  of  which  one 
mould  fuppofe  their  own  feelings  mufl  con- 
firm j 
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firm ;  while  thofe  few  excellent  perfons, 
who  almoft  feem  to  have  efcaped  it,  infift 
the  moft  peremptorily  on  its  reality.  But  if 
it  be  really  true,  furely  the  mercies  of  God 
are  fo  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  fuch  weak  and  erring  mortals.  So 
gracious  a  Saviour  will  not  exacl  fuch  rigo- 
rous obedience  from  creatures  fo  infirm." 

"  Let  not  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  my 
dear  Lady  Belfield,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  offend  you ;  the  corre&nefs  of  your  con- 
duel:  exempts  you  from  any  particular  appli- 
cation. But  there  are  too  many  Chriflians, 
who  while  they  fpeak  with  reverence  of 
Chrift  as  the  Saviour  of  finners,  do  not 
enough  confider  him  as  a  deliverer  from  fin. 
They  regard  him  rather  as  having  lowered 
the  requifitions  of  the  law,  and  exonerated 
his  followers  from  the  neceflity  of  that  ftrict- 
nefs  of  life  which  they  view  as  a  burthenfome 
part  of  religion.  From  this  burthen  they 
flatter  themfelves  it  was  the  chief  objecl:  of 
the  Gofpel  to  deliver  them ;  and  from  this 
fuppofed  deliverance  it  is,  that  they  chiefly 

con- 
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conflder  it  as  a  merciful  difpenfation.  A 
cheap  Chriftianity,  of  which  we  can  acquit 
ourfelves  by  a  general  recognition,  and  a  few 
ftated  obfervances  ;  which  requires  no  facri- 
ficesof  the  will,  nor  rectification  of  the  life, 
is,  I  allure  you,  the  prevailing  fyftem  ;  the 
religion  of  that  numerous  clafs  who  like  to 
fave  appearances,  and  to  decline  realities ; 
who  expect  every  thing  hereafter  while  they 
refolve  to  give  up  nothing  here ;  but  who 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  mug  reverfion  after 
they  mall  have  fqueezed  out  of  this  world, 
to  the  very  laft  dregs  and  droppings,  all  it 
has  to  give." 

Lady  Bel  field  with  great  modefly  replied, 
"  Indeed  I  am  alhamed  to  have  faid  fo  much 
upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable  and  un- 
ufed  to  debate.  Sir  John  only  fmiles,  and 
looks  refolved  not  to  help  me  out.  Believe 
me,  however,  my  dear  Sir,  that  what  I  have 
faid  proceeds  not  from  prefumption,  but 
from  an  earned  defire  of  being  fet  right. 
I  will  only  venture  to  offer  one  more 
obfervation  on  the  afternoon's  fermon, 

Dr. 
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t)r.  Barlow,  to  my  great  furprize,  fpoke 
of  the  death  of  Chrift  as  exhibiting  praflicai 
leffons.  Now,  though  I  have  always  con- 
fidered  it  in  a  general  way,  as  the  caufe  of 
our  falvation,  yet  its  preceptive  and  moral 
benefits,  I  muft  confefs,  do  not  appear  to 
me  at  all  obvious." 

"  I  conceive,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  «  our 
deliverance  from  the  punimment  incurred 
by  fin,  to  be  one  great  end  and  objecl:  of  the 
death  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  I  am  very  far 
from  confidering  this  as  the  only  benefit  at- 
tending it.     I  conceive  it  to  be  moft  abun- 
dant in  inftru&ion,  and  the  ftrongefl  poflible 
incentive  to  practical  goodnefs,  and  that  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.     The  death  of  our 
Redeemer  mews  us  the  infinite  value  of  our 
fouls,  by  mewing  the  ineftimable  price  paid 
for  them,  and  thus  leads  us  to  more  diligence 
in  fecuring  their  eternal  felicity.     It  is  cal- 
culated to  infpire  us  with  an  unfeigned  ha- 
tred of  (in,  and  more  efpecially  to  convince 
us  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  pardon 
of  which  fuch  a  facrifice  was  deemed  necef- 
VOL.  i.  B  B  fary. 


fary.  Now  if  it  actually  produce  fuch  an 
effect,  it  eonfequently  Stimulates  us  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  an  increafmg  dread  of  vio- 
lating thofe  engagements  which  we  have  fo 
often  made,  to  lead  a  better  life.  Then  the 
contemplation  of  this^flupendous  circum- 
ftance  will  tend  to  fill  our  hearts  with  fuch 
a  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  obedience,  as  will  be 
likely  to  preferve  us  from  relapfmg  into  frefh 
•offences.  Again  —  can  any  motive  operate 
fo  powerfully  on  us  towards  producing  uni- ' 
verfal  charity  and  forgivenefs  ?  Whatever 
promotes  our  love  to  God  will  difpofe  us  to 
'an  increafed  love  for  our  fellow-creatures. 
We  cannot  convcrfe  with  any  man,  we  can- 
fiot  receive  a  kindnefs  from  any  man,  nay, 
we  cannot  receive  an  injury  from  any  man, 
for  whom  the  Redeemer  has  not  died.  The 
i-ernembrance  of  the  fufferings  which  pro- 
cured  pardon  for  the  greateft  offences,  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  lead  us  to  forgive  fmall 
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Lady  Belfield  faid,  "  I  had  not  indee^- 
imagined  there  were  any  pra£tical  ufes  in  an 
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event  to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accijf- 
tomed  to  look  with  reverence  as  an  atone- 
ment for  fin." 

"  Of  thefe  practical  effects,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  I  will  only  farther  obferve,  that 
all  human  considerations  put  together  can- 
not fo  powerfully  infpire  us  with  an  indifft* 
rence  to  the  vanities  of  life,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  unhallowed  pleafures.  No  human 
motive  can  be  fo  efficacious  in  fuftaining  the 
heart  under  trials,  and  reconciling  it  to 
afflictions.  For  what  trials  and  afflictions  do 
not  fink  into  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the 
fufferings  attending  that  augufl  event,  from 
which  we  derive  this  fupport.  The  contem- 
plation of  this  facrifice  alfo  degrades  wealth, 
debafes  power,  annihilates  ambition.  We 
rife  from  this  contemplation  with  a  mind 
prepared  to  bear  with  the  infirmities,  to  re- 
lieve the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindnefles 
of  men.  We  extract  from  it  a  more  hum- 
bling fenfe  of  ourfelves,  a  more  fubdued 
fpirit,  a  more  fober  contempt  of  whatever 
the  world  calls  great,  than  all  the  lectures  of 
B  B  2  ancient 
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ancient    philofophy,    or    the    teachers    of 
modern  morals  ever  infpired." 

During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  main- 
tained the  moft  invincible  filence.  His 
countenance  bore  not  the  leaft  mark  of  ill- 
humour  or  impatience/  but  it  was  ferious 
and  thoughtful  j  except  when  his  wife  got 
into  any  little  difficulty;  he  then  encou- 
raged her  by  an  affectionate  fmile,  but 
liftened  like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made 
up  his  mind,  yet  thinks  the  fubject  too 
important  to  be  difmiffed  without  a  fair  and 
candid  hearing. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.   XXV. 

W  HILE  we  were  at  breakfaft  next  morn- 
ing, a  fweet  little  gay  girl  flew  into  the  room 
almoft  breathlefs  with  joy ;  and  running  to 
her  mother,  prefented  her  with  a  beautiful 
nofegay. 

"  O,  I  fee  you  were  the  induftrious  girl  lafl 
week,  Kate,"  faid  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing 
her,  and  admiring  the  flowers.  Lady  Bel- 
field  looked  inquifitively.  "  It  is  an  inven- 
tion of  Lucilla's,"  faid  the  mother,  "  that  the 
little  one  who  performs  beft  in  the  fchool- 
room,  inflead  of  having  any  reward  which 
may  excite  vanity  or  fenfuality,  mail  be 
taught  to  gratify  a  better  feeling,  by  being 
allowed  to  prefent  her  mother  with  a  nofe- 
gay of  the  fined  flowers,  which  it  is  reward 
enough  to  fee  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  me 
is  always  admitted  when  there  is  no  com* 
pany." 

B  B  3  "Oh 
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"  Oh  pray  do  not  confider  us  as  com- 
pany ;  pray  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,*' 
faid  Lady  Belfield  ;  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her 
aflent  and  went  on.     <f  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  flowers  they  prefent  they  alfo  raife.     I 
went  rather  too  far,  when  I  faid  that  no 
vanity  was  excited ;  they  are  vain  enough 
of  their  carnations,  and  each  is  eager  to 
produce  the  largeft.     In  this  competition, 
however,  the  vanity  is  not  perfonal.     Lu- 
cilla  has  fome  ikill  in  raifing  flowers ;  each 
girl   has    a   fubordinate    poft    under   her. 
Their  father  often  treats  them  with  half  a 
clay's  work,  and  then  they  all  treat  me  with 
tea  and  cakes  in  the  honey-fuckle  arbour  of 
their  own  planting,  which  is  called  Lucilla's 
bower.     It  would  be  hard  to  fay  whether 
parents  or  children  mod'  enjoy  thefe  happy 
holidays." 

fit  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with 
her  nofegay  m  a  large  knot  of  ribbons, 
which  was  eyed  with  no  fmall  complacency 
by  little  Kate.  I  6bferved  that  Lucilla,  who 
iifed  to  manifefl  much  pleafure  in  the  con- 

verfatioa. 
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verfatkm  after  dinner,  was  beckoned  out  of 
the  room  by  Phoebe,  as  foon  as  it  was  over. 
I  felt  uneafy  at  an  abfence,  to  which  I  had 
not  been  accuftomed ;  but  the  caufe  was 
explained,  when  at  fix  o'clock,  Kate,  who 
was  the  Queen  of  the  day,  was  fent  to 
invite  us  to  drink  tea  in  Lucilla's  bower — we 
inftantly  obeyed  the  fummons. 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  this,'*  faid  the  delight- 
ed mother,  while  we  were  admiring  the 
elegant  arrangements  of  this  little  fete.  The 
purple  clematis  twifting  its  flexile  'branches 
with  thofe  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a 
f \veet  and  fragrant  canopy  to  the  arched 
bower,  while  the  flowery  tendrils  hung 
down  on  all  fides.  Large  bunches  of  rofes, 
intermixed  with  the  filver  ftars  of  the  jefia- 
raine,  were  fluck  into  -the  mofs  on  the  in- 
fide  as  a  temporary  decoration  only.  The 
fined  plants  had  been  brought  from  the 
green-houfe  for  the  occafion.  It  was  a 
delicious  evening,  .and  the  little  fairy  fefli- 
vity,  together  with  the  .flitting  about  of  the 
-airy  fpirits  which  had  prepared  it,  was  ab- 
B  2  4  luUafoly 
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folutely    enchanting.      Sir    John,     always 
poetical,  exclaimed  in  rapture, 

*'  Hefperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only." 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla 
prefided.  Phcebe  was  all  alive.  The  other 
little  ones  had  decorated  Kate's  flaxen  hair 
with  a  wreath  of  woodbines.  They  fung 
two  or  three  baby  flanzas,  which  they  had 
compofed  among  themfelves,  in  which  Kate 
was  complimented  as  queen  of  the  fete. 
The  youngeft  daughter  of  Lady  Afton, 
who  was  about  Kate's  age,  and  two  little 
girls  of  Dr.  Barlow's,  were  of  the  children's 
party  on  the  green.  The  elder  fitters  of 
both  families  made  part  of  the  company 
within. 

When  we  were  all  feated  in  our  en- 
chanting bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at 
which  we  had  no  other  attendants  than  the 
little  Hebes  themfelves,  I  afked  Kate  how 
it  Jiappened,  that  me  feemed  to  be  diftin- 

guifhecj 
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guifhed  on  thisoccafion  from  her  little  fitters, 
*'  Oh  Sir,"  faid  fhe,  "  it  is  becaufe  it  is  my 
birth-day.  I  am  eight  years  old  to-day.  I 
gave  up  all  my  gilt  books,  with  pictures,  this 
day  twelve  month,  and  to-day  I  give  up'  all 
my  little  flory  books,  and  I  am  now  going  to 
read  fuch  books  as  men  and  women  read." 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions  who 
ranged  themfelves  round  a  turf  feat  at  a. 
little  diflance  before  us,  to  which  was 
transferred  a  profufien  of  cakes  and  fruit 
from  the  bower.  While  they  were  devour- 
ing them,  1  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley  and  de- 
fired  an  explanation  of  Kate's  fpeech. 

"  I  make,"  faid  he,  "  the  renouncing 
their  baby  books  a  kind  of  epocha,  and  by 
thus  diftincHy  marking  the  period,  they 
never  think  of  returning  back  to  them. 
We  have  in  our  domeftic  plan,  feveral  of 
thefe  artificial  divifions  of  life.  Thefe  little 
celebrations  are  ccras,  that  we  ufe  as  mark- 
ing pcfls  from  which  we  fet  out  on  fome 
new  courfe." 

But 
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"  But  as  to  Kate's  books  ?"  faid  Lady 
Belfield.  "  We  have,'*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, "  too  many  elementary  books.  They 
are  read  too  much  and  too  long.  The  youth- 
ful mind  which  was  formerly  fick  from  in- 
anition, is  now  in  danger  from  a  plethora. 

"  Much  however  will  depend  on  capa- 
city and  difpofition.  A  child  of  flower 
parts  may  be  indulged  till  nine  years  old 
with  books  which  a  lively  genius  will  look 
down  upon  at  feven.  A  girl  of  talents  will 
read.  To  her  no  excitement  is  wanting. 
The  natural  appetite  is  a  fufficient  incentive. 
The  lefs  brilliant  child  requires  the  allure- 
ment of  lighter  books.  She  wants  encou- 
ragement as  much  as  the  other  requires  re- 
tfraint." 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  faid  Lady  Bel- 
field,  "  that  they  are  of  great  ufe  in  attract- 
ing children  to  love  reading  ,?"  "  Doubtlefs 
they  are,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley.  "  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  the  ftimulants  ufed  to  attract 
at  £rft,  muft  be  not  only  continued  but 
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heightened,  to  keep  up  the  attraction. 
Thefe  books  are  novels  in  miniature,  and 
the  excefs  of  them  will  lead  to  the  want  of 
novels  in  full  length.  The  early  ufe  of 
favoury  dimes  is  not  ufually  followed  by  an 
appetite  for  plain  food.  To  the  tafte  thus 
pampered,  hiftory  becomes  dry,  grammar 
laborious,  and  religion  dull. 

"  My  wife,  who  was  left  to  travel  through 
the  wide  expanfe  of  Univerfal  hiftory,  and 
the  dreary  delerts  of  Rapin  and  Mezerai,  is, 
I  will  venture  to  aflert,  more  competently 
fkilled  in  ancient  French,  and  Englifh  hif- 
tory, than  any  of  the  girls  who  have  been 
fed,  or  rather  ftarved,  on  extracts  and 
abridgements.  I  mean  not  to  recommend 
the  two  laft-named  authors  for  very  young 
people.  They  are  dry  and  tedious,  and 
children  in  our  days  have  opportunities  of 
acquiring  the  fame  knowlege  with  lefs 
labour.  We  have  brighter,  I  wifh  I  could 
fay  fafer  lights.  Still  fact,  and  not  wrt,  is 
the  leading  object  of  hiftory. 

"  Mrs.   Stanley  fays  that  the  very  tedf- 

oufne& 
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oufnefs  of  her  hiftorians  had  a  good  efteft  | 
they  were  a  ballafl  to  her  levity,  a  discipline 
to  her  mind,  of  which  me  has  felt  the  bene- 
fit in  her  fubfequent  life. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  mafs  of  children's 
books.  The  too  great  profufion  of  them, 
protracts  the  imbecility  of  childhood.  They 
arreft  the  underftanding  in(iead  of  advanc- 
ing it.  They  give  forwardnefs  without 
ftrength.  They  hinder  the  mind  from  mak- 
ing vigorous  moots,  teach  it  to  {loop  when 
it  ihould  foar,  and  to  contract  when  it  mould 
expand.  Yet  I  allow  that  many  of  them  ara 
delightfully  amufmg,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
inftrudive.  ,  But  they  mufl  not  be  ufed  as 
the  bafis  of  inftruclion,  and  but  fparingly 
ufed  at  all  as  refremment  from  labour," 

"  They  inculcate  morality  and  good  ao 
tions  furely,"  faid  Lady  Belfield.  "  It  is 
true,"  replied  Mr  Stanley,  "  but  they  often 
inculcate  them  on  a  worldly  principle,  and 
rather  teach  the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  pro- 
fit of  virtue,  than  point  out  the  motive  of 
virtue  and  the  principle  of  fin.  They  re- 
probate 
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probate  bad  actions  as  evil  and  injurious  to 
others,  but  not  as  an  offence  againft  the  Al- 
mighty.—-Whereas  the  Bible  comes  with  a 
plain,  ftraight-forward,  fimple,  but  powerful 
principle — 4  How  fhali  I  do  this  great  wick- 
ednefs  and  fin  againft  God  ?'  Againft  THEE, 
THEE  only  have  I  finned,  and  done  this  evil 
in  Triv  fight. 

"  Even  children  mould  be  taught  that 
when  a  man  has  committed  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  crime  againft  his  fellow-creature,  ftill 
•the  offence  againft  God  is  what  will  ftrike  a 
true  penitent  with  the  moft  deep  remorfe. 
All  morality  which  is  not  drawn  from  this 
fcriptural  fource  is  weak,  defective,  and  hol- 
low. Thefe  entertaining  authors  feldoift 
ground  their  ftories  on  any  intimation  that 
human  nature  is  corrupt ;  that  the  young 
reader  is  helplefs  and  wants  affiftance  ;  that 
he  is  guilty  and  wants  pardon." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,"  faid 
Lady  Belfield,  "  though  I  do  not  obje'cT:  te 
the  truth  and  reafonableneTs  of  any  thing 
you  have  faid,  I  cannot  think  that  thefe  things 

can 
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can   poffibly  be  made  intelligible  to  chil- 
dren." 

"  The  framers  of  our  catechifm,  Madam, 
thought  otherwife,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley. 
tf  The  catechifm.  was  written  for  children, 
and  contains  all  the  feeds  and  principles  of 
chriftianity  for  men.  It  evidently  requires 
much  explanation,  much  development;  dill 
it  furnifhes  a  wide  and  important  field  for 
colloquial  inftru&ion,  without  which  young 
perfons  can  by  no  means  underftand  a  com- 
pofition  fo  admirable  but  fo  condenfed.  The, 
catechifm  fpeaks  exprefsly  of c  a  death  unto 
fin* — of  6  a  new  birth  unto  righteoufnefs'— 
of  '  being  born  in  fin'  —of  being  *  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath'  — of  becoming  '  the  children 
of  grace* — of  '  forfaking  fin  by  repentance* 
•—of  c  believing  the  promifes  of  God  by 
faith/  Now  while  children  are  ftudying 
thefe  great  truths  in  the  catechifm,  they  are 
probably  at  the  fame  time,  almoft  conftantly 
reading  fome  of  thofe  entertaining  flories 
which  are  grounded  and  built  on  a  quite 
oppofite  principle,  ard  do  not  even  imply 
1.  the 
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•the   exiflence  of   any    fuch    fundamental 
truths." 

"  Surely,"  interrupted  Lady  Be] field, 
"  you  would  not  have  thefe  ferious  doctrines 
brought  forward  in  ftory  books  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  Madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley  ;  "  but  I  will  venture  to  aflert  that 
even  ftory  books  mould  not  be  founded  on 
a  principle  directly  contradictory   to  them, 
nay  totally  fubver/ive  of  them.  The  Arabian 
Nights,  and  other  oriental  books  of  fable, 
though  loofe  and  faulty  in  many  refpeds, 
yet  have  always  a  reference  to  the  religion 
of   the   country.      Nothing  is   introduced 
againft  the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothing  fub- 
verfive  of  the  opinions  of  a  Muffulman.     I 
do  not  quarrel  with  books  for  having  no  re- 
ligion, but  for  having  a  falfe  religion.     A 
book  which  in  nothing  oppofes  the  principles 
of  the  Bible  I  would  be  far  from  calling  a 
bad  book,  though  the  Bible  was  never  named 
in  it." 

Lady  Belfield  obferved,  tf  that  me  was 
forry  to  fay  her  children  found  religious  flu. 

dies 
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dies  very  dry  and  tirefome  ;  though  me  took 
great  pains,  and  made  them  learn  by  heart 
a  multitude  of  queftions  and  anfwers,  a  va- 
riety of  catechifms  and  explanations,  and  the 
beft  abridgements  of  the  Bible." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Belfield,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the 
drynefs  and  dulnefs  of  which  you  complain. 
Give  them  the  Bible  itfelf.  I  never  yet 
knew  a  child  who  did  not  delight  in  the  Bible 
hiftories,  and  who  would  not  defire  to  hear 
them  again  and  again.  From  the  hiftories,, 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  proceed  with  them  to  the 
parables  ;  and  from  them  to  the  miracles, 
and  a  few  of  the  moft  ftriking  prophecies. 
When  they  have  acquired  a  good  deal  -of 
this  defultory  knowlege,  we  begin  to  weave 
the  parts  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who 
had  the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to-day, 
has  begun  this  morning  to  read  the  fcriptures 
with  her  mother  fyftematically.  We  mall 
foon  open  to  her  fomething  of  thefchcme  of 
Chriflianity  and  explain  how  thofe  miracles 
and  prophecies  confirm  the  truth  of  that- 
8  religion 
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religion  in  which  me  is  to  be  more  fully 
inftructed. 

"  Upon  their  hiftorical  knowledge  which 
they  acquire  by  picking  out  the  mofl  inte- 
refting  (lories,  we  endeavour  to  ground  prin- 
ciples to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  precepts 
to  influence  their  conduct.  With  the  ge- 
nuine language  of  fcripture  I  have  taken 
particular  care  they  mail  be  well  acquainted, 
by  digging  for  the  ore  in  its  native  bed. 
While  they  have  been  ftudying  the  ftories, 
their  minds  have  at  the  fame  time  been 
imbued  with  the  impreflive  phrafeology  of 
fcripture.  I  make  a  great  point  of  this,  hav- 
ing often  feen  this  ufeful  impreflion  effec- 
tually prevented  by  a  multitude  of  fubfidiary 
hiftories,  and  explanations  which  too  much 
fuperfede  the  ufe  of  the  original  text. 

"  Only  obferve/'  continued  he,  "  what 
divine  fentiments,  what  holy  precepts,  what 
devout  ejaculations,  what  ftrokes  of  felf- 
abafement,  what  flights  of  gratitude,  what 
tranfports  of  praife,  what  touches  of  peniten- 
tial forrow,  are  found  comprifed  in  fome 
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one  fhort  fentence  woven  into  almoft  every 
part  of  the  hiftorical  fcriptures !  Obferve  this, 
and  then  confefs  what  a  pity  it  is  that  chil- 
dren mould  be  commonly  fet  to  read  the 
hiftory  in  a  meagre  abridgement,  flripped  of 
thofe  gems  with  which  the  original  is  fo 
.richly  inlaid  !  Thefe  hiftories  and  expofitions 
become  very  ufeful  afterwards  to  young 
people  who  are  thoroughly  converfant  with 
the  Bible  itfelf." 

Sir  John  obferved  that  he  had  been  ftruck 
with  the  remarkable  dijintereftednefs  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  daughters,  and  their  indifference 
to  things  about  which  moft  children  were 
fo  eager.  "  Selfimnefs,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  is  the  hydra  we  are  perpetually  combat- 
ing j  but  the  monfter  has  fa  much  vitality, 
that  new  heads  fpring  up  as  faft  as  the  old 
ones  are  cut  off.  To  counter  aft  felfijhnefs, 
that  inborn,  inbred  mif chief,  I  hold  to  be  the 
great  art  of  education.  Education,  therefore, 
cannot  be  adequately  carried  on,  except  by 
thofe  who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption.  This  evil  prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple,  as  it  mews  itfelf  early,  muft  be  early 
lopped,  or  the  rapid  /hoots  it  makes  will,  as 
your  favourite  Eve  obferves, 

"  Soon  mock  our  fcant  manuring." 

"  This  counteraction,"  continued  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  fcience, 
which  is  to  be  taken  up  at  fet  times,  and  laid 
afide  till  the  allotted  period  of  inftruction 
returns ;  but  as  the  evil  mows  itfelf  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  fhapes,  the  whole  force  of in- 
ftru&ion  is  to  be  bent  againft  it.  Mrs.  .$tan- 
ley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one  reward  we 
beftow,  not  one  gratification  we  afford,  mail 
be  calculated  to  promote  it.  Gratifications 
children  ought  to  have.  The  appetites  and 
inclinations  mould  be  reafonably  indulged. 
We  only  are  cautious  not  to  employ  them 
as  the  inftruments  of  recommence,  which  would 
look  as  if  we  valued  them  highly,  and 
thought  them  a  fit  remuneration  for  merit : 
I  would  rather  (how  a  little  indulgence  to 
fenfuality  as,  fenfuality,  than  make  it  the 
reward  of  goodnefs,  which  feems  to  be  the 
c  c  2  com- 
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common  way.  While  I  indulged  the  appe- 
tite of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold  out  that 
indulgence  which  I  granted  to  the  loweft, 
the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a  payment 
for  the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral 
faculties." 

"  You  have  one  great  advantage,*'  faid 
Sir  John,  "  and  I  thank  God  it  is  the  fame 
in  Cavendifh-fquare,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley draw  evenly  together.  Nothing  impedes 
domeftic  regulations  fo  effectually  as  where 
parents,  from  difference  of  fentiment,  ill- 
humour,  or  bad  judgment,  obftrucl  each 
.other's  plans,  or  where  one  parent  makes 
the  other  infignificant  in  the  eyes  of  their 
children." 

"  Mr.  Reynolds,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  a  friend  of  mine  in  this  neighbourhood,  is 
in  this  very  predicament.  To  the  mother's 
weaknefs  the  father's  temperate  difcipline 
feems  cruelty.  She  is  perpetually  blaming 
him  before  the  children  for  fetting  them  to 
their  books.  Her  attentions  are  divided 
between  their  health,  which  is  perfect,  and 

their 
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their  pleafure,  'which  is  obftni&ed  by  her 
foolifh  zeal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  reftrictions.  Whatever  the  fa- 
ther helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes 
from  them,  left  it  mould  make  them  fick. 
What  he  forbids  is  always  the  very  thing 
which  is  good  for  them.  She  is  much  more 
afraid,  however,  of  over-loading  their  memo- 
ries than  their  ftomachs.  Reading,  me  fays, 
will  fpoil  the  girls'  eyes,  ftooping  to  write 
•will  ruin  their  chefts,  and  working  will  make 
them  round  mouldered.  If  the  boys  run, 
they  will  have  fevers ;  if  they  jump,  they 
will  fprain  their  ancles ;  if  they  play  at 
cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them ;  if  they  fwim, 
they  will  be  drowned,  the  fhallownefs  of 
the  ftream  is  no  argument  of  fafety. 

"  Poor  Reynolds'  life  is  one  continued 
ftruggle  between  his  fenfe  of  duty  to  his 
children,  and  his  complaifance  to  his  wife. 
If  he  carries  his  point,  it  is  at  the  expence 
of  his  peace ;  if  he  relaxes,  as  he  commonly 
does,  his  children  are  the  vidims.  He  is 
at  length  brought  to  fubmit  his  excellent 
c  c  3  judg- 
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judgment  to  her  feeble  mind,  left  his  oppo- 
fition  mould  hurt  her  health ;  and  he  has  the 
mortification  of  feeing  his  children  trained 
as  if  they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

"  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds  herfelf  all  this  mifchief  may  be 
attributed  j  for  me  is  not  a  bad,  though  an 
ignorant  woman  ;  and  having  been  harfhly 
treated  by  her  own  parents,  me  fell  into 
the  vulgar  error  of  vulgar  minds,  that  of 
fuppofing  the  oppofite  of  wrong  muft  necef- 
farily-be  right.  As  me  found  that  being 
perpetually  contradicted  had  made  herfelf 
miferable,  me  concluded  that  never  being 
contradicted  at  all  would  make  her  children 
happy ;  the  event  has  anfwered,  as  might 
have  been  forefeen.  Never  was  a  more 
difcontented,  difagreeing,  troublefome  fa- 
mily. The  gratification  of  one  want  inftantly 
creates  a  new  one.  And  it  is  only  when 
they  are  quite  worn  out  with  having  done 
nothing,  that  they  take  refuge  in  their  books, 
as  lefs  wearifome  than  idlenefs." 

Sir  John,  turning  to  Lady  Belfield,  faid  in 

a  very 
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a  very  tender  tone,  "  my  dear  Caroline, 
this  ftory,  in  its  principal  feature,  does  not 
apply  to  us.  We  concur  completely,  it  is 
true,  but  I  fear  we  concur  by  being  both 
wrong;  we  both  err  by  exceilive  indulgence. 
As  to  the  cafe  in  point,  while  children  are 
young,  they  may  perhaps  lean  to  the  parent 
who  fpoils  them,  but  I  have  never  yet  feen 
an  inflance  of  young  perfons,  where  the  pa- 
rents differed,  who  did  not  afterwards  dif- 
cover  a  much  ftronger  affection  for  the  one, 
who  had  reafonably  reftrained  them,  than 
for  the  other,  whofe  blind  indulgence  had 
at  once  diminifhed  her  importance  and  their 


own  reverence." 


I  obferved  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  he 
had  fo  noble  a  library,  and  wifhed  to  infpire 
his  children  with  the  love  of  literature,  I 
was  furprifed  to  fee  their  apartment  fo 
flenderly  provided  with  books. 

"  This  is   the  age   of  excefs  in   every 

thing,"  replied  he;  "nothing  is  a  gratification 

of  which  the  want  has  not  been  previoufly 

felt.  The  wifhes  of  children  are  allfo  antici- 

c  c  4 
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pated,  that  they  never  experience  the  plea- 
fure  excited  by  wanting  and  waiting.  Of' 
their  initiatory  books  they  mujl  have  a 
pretty  copious  fupply.  But  as  to  books 
of  entertainment,  or  inftruction  of  a  higher 
kind,  I  never  allow  them  to  poifefs  one  of 
their  own,  till  they  have  attentively  read 
and  improved  by  it ;  this  gives  them  a  kind 
of  title  to  it ;  and  that  defire  of  property  fo 
natural  to  human  creatures,  I  think  Simu- 
lates them  in  difpatching  books  which  are 
in  themfelves  a  little  dry.  Expectation  with 
them  as  with  men  quickens  defire,  while 
poffeffion  deadens  it." 

By  this  time  the  children  had  exhaufled 
nil  the  refrefhments  fet  before  them,  and  had 
retreated  to  a  little  farther  diftance,  where, 
without  diflurbing  us,  they  freely  enjoyed 
their  innocent  gambols  —  playing,  finging, 
laughing,  dancing,  reciting  verfes,  trying 
which  could  puzzle  the  other  in  the  names 
of  plants,  of  which  they  pulled  fmgle  leaves 
to  increafe  the  difficulty,  all  fucceeded  each 
other.  Lady  Belfield  looking  confcioufly 
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at  me,  faid,  "  thefe  are  the  creatures  whom 
I  foolifhly  fufpected  of  being  made  miferable 
by  reftraint,  and  gloomy  through  want  of 
indulgence." 

''After  long  experience,," faid  Mr. Stanley, 
*'  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all 
the  anxious  cutting  out  of  pleafure,not  all  the 
coftly  indulgences  which  wealth  can  procure, 
not  all  the  contrivances  of  inventive  man 
for  his  darling  youthful  offspring,  can  find 
out  an  amufement  fo  pure,  fo  natural,  fo 
cheap,  fo  rational,  fo  healthful,  I  had  al- 
inoft  faid  fo  religious,  as  that  unbought 
pleafure  connected  with  a  garden." 

Kate  and  Celia,  who  had  for  fome  time 
been  peeping  into  the  bower,  in  order  to 
catch  an  Interval  in  the  converfation,  as 
foon  as  they  found  our  attention  difengaged, 
ftole  in  among  us,  each  took  the  fond 
father  by  a  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  turf 
feat.  Phcebe  prefented  him  a  book  which 
he  opened,  and  out  of  it  read  with  infinite 
humour,  grace  and  gaiety,  THE  DIVERT- 
ING HISTORY  OF  JOHN  GLLPIN.  This  k 

feeuis 
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feems  was  a  pleafure  to  which  they  had  been 
led  to  look  forward  for  fome  time,  but 
which,  in  honour  of  Kate,  had  been  pur- 
pofely  withheld  till  this  memorable  day. 
His  little  auditors,  who  grouped  themfelves 
around  him  on  the  grafs,  were  nearly  con- 
vulfed  with  laughter,  nor  were  the  tenants 
of  the  bower  much  lefs  delighted. 

As  we  walked  into  the  houfe,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley faid,  "  wheneVer  I  read  to  my  children 
a  light  and  gay  compofition,  which  I  often 
do,  I  generally  take  care  it  mall  be  the 
work  of  fome  valuable  author,  to  whofe 
writings  this  fhall  be  a  pleafant  and  a 
tempting  prelude.  What  child  of  fpirit 
who  hears  John  Gilpin  will  not  long  to  be 
thought  old  and  wife  enough  to  read  the 
'*  Taik  ?"  The  remembrance  of  .the  infant 
rapture  will  give  a  predilection  for  the  poet, 
Defiring  to  keep  their  ftandard  high,  I  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  none  but  good  writers,  in 
every  fenfe  of  the  word ;  by  this  means  they 
will  be  lefs  likely  to  Hoop  to  ordinary  ones, 

when 
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when  they  fhall  hereafter  come  to  chufe  for 
themfelves." 

Lady  Belfield  regretted  to  me  that  me 
had  not  brought  fome  of  her  children  to 
the  Grove:  "  to  confefs  a  difgraceful  truth," 
faid  me,  "  I  was  afraid  they  would  have 
been  moped  to  death  ;  and  to  confefs  ano- 
ther truth  ftill  more  difgraceful  to  my  own 
authority,  my  indulgence  has  been  fo  inju* 
dicious,  and  I  have  maintained  fo  little  con- 
trol, that  I  durft  not  bring  fome  of  them, 
for  fear  of  putting  the  reft  out  of  humour ; 
J  am  now  in  a'fchool,  where  I  trull  I  may 
learn  to  acquire  firmnefs.,  without  any  dimi-» 
nution  of  fondnefs." 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

J_  HE  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  .propofed 
that  we  mould  pay  a  vilit  to  fome  of  his 
neighbours.  He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode 
on  horfeback,  and  I  had  the  honour  of 
attending  the  ladies  in  the  fociable.  Lady 
Belfield,,  who  was  now  become  defirous  of 
improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed  domeftic 
fyftem,,  by  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
told  her  how  much  me  admired  the  cheerful 
obedience  of  her  children.  She  faid,  "  me 
did  not  fo  much  wonder  to  fee  them  fo  good, 
but  me  owned  me  was  furprifed  to  fee  them 
fo  happy." 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
"  whether  the  increafed  infubordination  of 
children  is  owing  to  the  new  fchool  of  philo- 
fophy  and  politics,  but  it  feems  to  me  to 
make  part  of  the  fyftem.  When  I  go  fome- 
times  to  ftay  with  a  friend  in  town  to  do  bu- 
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iinefs,  me  is  always  making  apologies  that 
{he  cannot  go  out  with  me — e  her  daughters 
want  the  coach.' — If  I  afk  leave  to  fee  the 
friends  who  call  on  me  in  fuch  a  room,— 
'  her  daughters  have  company  there,  or  they 
want  the  room  for  their  mufic,  or  it  is  pre- 
paring for  the  children's  ball  in  the  even- 
ing/— If  a  mefienger  is   required, — c  her 
daughters  want  the  footmen.'     There  cer- 
tainly prevails  a  fpirit  of  independence,  a  re- 
volutionary fpirit,  a  feparation  from  the  pa- 
rent ftate.  IT  is  THE  CHILDREN'S  WORLD." 
"  You  remind  me,  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  of 
an  old  courtier  who  being  aiked  by  Louis  XV. 
which  age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  pre- 
fent,  replied,  '  Sire,  I  pafled  my  youth  in 
refpe&ing  old  age,  and  I  find  I  muft  now 
pafs  my  old  age  in  refpefting  children.' 3 

"'In  fome  other  houfes,"  faid  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, "  where  we  vifit,  befides  that  of  poor 
Mr.  Reynolds,  the  children  feem  to  have  all 
the  accommodations  ;  and  I  have  obferved, 
that  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  fa- 
ther is  but  a  fubordinate  confi deration.  The 
refpeftful  terms  gf  addrefs  are  nearly  ba- 

nifhed 
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niflied  from  the  vocabulary  of  children,  and 
the  fomewhat  too  orderly  manner  which 
once  prevailed  is  fuperfeded  by  an  incivility, 
a  roughnefs,  a  want  of  attention,  which  is 
furely  not  better  than  the  harmlefs  forma- 
lity which  it  has  driven  out;" 

Juft  as  me  had-  faid  this,  we  flopt  at  Mr. 
Reynolds'  gate ;   neither   he  nor  his  lady 
were  at  home.     Mr.  Stanley,  who  wifhed  to 
mew  us  a  fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the 
drawing-room  window,  defired  the  fervant 
to  mew  us  into  it.     There  we  beheld  a  curi- 
ous illuftration  of  what  we  had  heard.  In  the 
ample  bow- window  lay  a  confufed  heap  of  the 
glittering  fpoils  of  the  mod  expenfive  toys. 
Before  the  rich  filk  chairs  knelt  two  of  the 
children,  in  the  act  of  rapidly  demolifhing 
their  fine  painted  play-things ;  "  others  apart 
fat  on  the  floor  retired,"  and  more  deliberately 
employed  in  picking  to  pieces  their  little 
gaudy  works  of  art.     A  pretty  girl  who  had 
a  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almofl  as 
big  as  herfelf,  was  pulling  out  its  eyes,  that 
me  might  fee  how  they  were  put  in.     Ano- 
ther, weary  of  this  coftl  ybaby,  was  making 
5  a  little  ' 
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a  little  doll  of  rags.  A  turbulent-looking 
boy  was  tearing  out  the  parchment  from  a 
handfome  new  drum,  that  he  might  fee,  as 
he  told  us,  where  the  noife  came  from. 
Thefe  I  forgave,  they  had  meaning  in  their 
mifchief. 

Another,  having  kicked  about  a  whole 
little  gilt  library,  was  fitting,  with  the  deco- 
rated pages  torn  afunder  at  his  feet,  reading  a 
little  dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen- 
maid  had  bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. 
The  Perfian  carpet  was  ftrewed  with  the 
broken  limbs  of  a  painted  horfe,  almoft  as 
large  as  a  poney,  while  the  difcontented  little 
mafter  was  riding  aftride  on  a  long  rough 
flick.  A  bigger  boy,  after  having  broken 
the  pannels  of  a  fine  gilt  coach,  we  faw  af- 
terwards in  the  court-yard,  nailing  together 
a  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  elm  boards,  to 
make  himfelf  a  wheel-barrow. 

"  Not  only  the  difciple  of  the  faftidious 
Jean  Jacques,"  exclaimed  I,  "  but  the  found 
votary  of  truth  and  reafon,  muft  triumph  at 
fuch  an  inftance  of  the  fatiety  of  riches,  and 
the  wearinefs  of  ignorance  and  idlenefs.  One 

fuch 
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fuch  pra&ical  inftance  of  the  infufficiency  of 
affluence  to  be/low  the  pleafures  which  in- 
chiftry  mud  buy  ; — one  fuch  actual  exem- 
plification of  the  folly  of  fuppofmg  that  inju- 
dicious profufion  and  miftaken  fondnefs  can 
fupply  that  pleafure  which  muft  be  worked 
out  before  it  can  be  enjoyed,  is  worth  a 
whole  folio  of  argument  or  exhortation.'* — 
The  ill-bred  little  ftock  paid  no  attention  to 
us,  and  only  returned  a  rude  c  n — o*  or 
*  ye-— -s*  to  our  queflions." 

"  Caroline,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  thefe  painted 
;tuins  afford  a  good  lefibn  for  us.  We  muft 
defire  our  rich  uncles  and  our  generous 
god-mothers  to  make  an  alteration  in  their 
prefents,  if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon. 
to  withhold  them.'* 

"  It  is  a  lad  miftake,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
<e  to  fuppofe  that  youth  wants  to  be  fo  in- 
ceifantly  amufed.  The)-  want  not  pleafures; 
to  be  chalked  out  for  them.  Lay  a  few 
cheap  and  coarfe  materials  in  their  way,  and 
let  their  own  bufy  inventions  be  fuffered  to 
work.  They  have  abundant  pleafure  in  the 
mere  freftmofs  and  novelty  of  life,  its  un- 
v  12  broken 
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broken  health,  its  elaftic  fplrit,  its  verfatile 
temper,  and  its  ever-new  refources." 

*'  So  it  appears,  Stanley,"  faid  Sir  John* 
"  when  I  look  at  your  little  groupe  of  girls, 
reclufes  as  they  are  called.  How  many 
cheap,  yet  lively  pleafures  do  they  feem  to 
enjoy  !  —  their  fuccefli  ve  occupations,  their 
books,  their  animating  exercife,  their  chari- 
table rounds*  their  ardent  friendmips,  the  fo- 
cial  table,  at  which  the  elder  ones  are  com- 
panions, not  mutes  ;  the  ever-varying  plea- 
fures of  their  garden, 

Indreafing  virtue  and  approving  Ireaven." 

While  we  were  fitting  with  Lady  Afton, 
on  whom  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  fud- 
denly  exclaimed,  "  The  Mifs  Flams  are 
Coming  up  the  gravel  walk  !"  Lady  Aflon 
looked  vexed,  but  correcting  herfelf  faid, 
"  Mr.  Stanley,  we  owe  this  vifit  to  you,  or 
father  to  your  friend,"  bowing  to  me; 
"  they  faw  your  carriage  flop  here,  or  they 
Would  not  have  done  fo  dull  a  thing  as  to 
have  called  on  me." 

Thefe  new  guefts  prefented  a  new  fcene, 
very  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil 
i-  D  D  fpirit 
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fpirit  of  the  amiable  hoflefs.  There  feemed 
to  be  a  conteft  between  the  lifters,  who 
fhould  be  moft  eloquent,  moft  loud,  or  moft 
inquifitive.  They  eagerly  attacked  me  all  at 
once,  as  fuppoiing  me  to  be  overflowing  with 
intelligence  from  themetropolis,  a  place  which 
they  not  only  believed  to  contain  exclufively 
all  that  was  worth  feeing,  but  all  thatwas  worth 
hearing.  The  reft  of  the  world  they  confi- 
dered  as  a  barren  wildernefs,  of  which  the 
hungry  inhabitants  could  only  be  kept  from 
ftarving,  by  fuch  meagre  aliment  as  the  occa- 
fional  reports  of  its  pleafures,  fafhions,  and 
anecdotes,  which  might  now  and  then  be  con- 
veyed by  fome  ftray  traveller,  might  furnifh. 

"  It  is  fo  ftrange  to  us,"  faid  Mifs  Bell, 
46  and  fo  monftroufly  dull  and  vulgar,  to  be 
in  the  country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that 
we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  ourfelves." 

"  As  to  the  time  of  year,  Madam,"  faid  I, 
"  if  ever  one  would  wifh  to  be  in  the  coun- 
try at  all,  furely  this  month  is  the  point  of 
perfection.  The  only  immoral  thing  with 
which  1  could  ever  charge  our  excellent 
Sovereign  is,  that  he  was  born  in  June, 

.and 
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and  has  thus  furniftied  his  fafhionable  fub- 
jedls  with  a  loyal  pretence  for  encountering 
*  the  fin  and  fea-coal  of  London,'  to  borrow 
Will  Honeycomb's  phrafe,  in  the  fined 
month  of  the  twelve*  But  where  that  is  the 
real  motive  with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  of  a 
thoufand." 

"  How  can  you  be  fo  mocking  ?"  faid  (he, 
"  but  papa  is  really  grown  fo  crofs  and  fo 
ftingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at 
all  thefe  lafl  two  or  three  years  ;  and  for  fo 
mean  a  jfeafon  that  I  am  afhamed  to  tell  you." 
Out  of  poUtenefs  I  did  not  prefs  to  know ; 
I  needed  not,  for  (lie  was  refolved  I  mould 
not  (  burft  in  ignorance/ 

She  went  on- — "  Do  you  know  he  pre- 
tends that  times  are  hard,  and  public  diffi- 
culties increafing ;  and  he  declares  that 
whatever  privations  we  endure,  government 
muft  be  fupported  :  fo  that  he  fays,  it  is  right 
to  draw  in,  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
•do  it  honeftly ;  I  am  fure  it  is  not  doing  it' 
Creditably*  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  fo 
mabby  ?"  "  Shabby,  Madam,"  replied  I ; 
"  I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  integrity 
D  D  2  enough 
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enough  to  do  a  right  thing,  and  good  fenfe 
enough  not  to  be  afliamed  to  own  it," 

"  Yes,  but  papa  need  not.  The  fteward 
declares,  if  he  would  only  raife  his  tenants  a 
very  little,  he  would  have  more  than  enough ; 
but  papa  is  inflexible.  He  fays  my  brother 
mud  do  as  he  pleafes  when  he  comes  to  the 
eflate,  but  that  he  himfelf  promifed  when  he 
came  into  poffeffion,  that  he  would  never 
raife  the  rents,  and  that  he  will  never  be 
worfe  than  his  word."  As  I  could  not  find 
in  my  heart  to  join  in  abufmg  a  gentleman 
for  refolving  never  to  be  worfe  than  his 
word,  I  was  filent. 

She  then  enquired  with  more  ferioufnefs, 
if  there  were  any  profped  of  peace.  I  was 
better  pleafed  with  this  queftion,  as  it  im- 
plied more  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  than  I  had  given  her  credit  for. 
*'  I  am  anxioufly  looking  into  all  the  papers," 
continued  me,  without  giving  me  time  to 
fpeak,  "  becaufe  as  foon  as  there  is  peace, 
papa  has  promifed  we  mall  go  to  town  again. 
If  it  was  not  for  that  I  mould  not  care  if 
there  was  war  till  doom/day,  for  what  with 
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Riarching  regiments,  and  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, nothing  can  be  pleafanter  than  it  makes 
the  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  country  can 
be  pleafant."  They  then  ran  over  the  names 
and  refpeclive  merits  of  every  opera  finger, 
every  dancer,  and  every  aftor,  with  incre- 
dible volubility  ;  and  I  believe  they  were  not 
a  little  mocked  at  my  flender  acquaintance 
with  the  nomenclature,  and  the  little  inteKeil 
I  took  in  the  eriticifms  they  built  upon  it. 

Poor  Lady  Afton  looked  opprefled  and 
fatigued,  but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  me 
afterwards  owned  #>  me,  that  her  daugh- 
ters were  not  within  hearing.  I  was 
of  a  different  opinion,  upon  the  Spartan 
principle,  of  making  their  children  fober,  by 
the  fpeclacle  of  the  intoxicated  Helots.  Mifs 
Bell's  eloquence  feemed  to  make  but  little 
jmpreflion  on  Sir  George ;  or  rather  it  pro- 
duced an  effeclt  dire&ly  contrary  to  admira- 
tion. His  good  tafte  feemed  to  revolt  at  her 
flippancy.  Every  time  I  fee  this  young  man 
he  rifes  in  my  efteem.  His  ingenuous  tenv 
per  and  engaging  modefty  fet  off  to  advan- 
tage a  very  fair  understanding. 
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In  our  way  home,  we  were  accofted  by 
Mr.  Flam.     After  a  rough  but  hearty  falu- 
tation,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  come  and 
dine  with  him,  he  gallopped  off,  being  en- 
gaged on  bufmefs.     "  This   is  an  honeft 
country  Tquire  of  the  old  cut,"  faid  Mr. 
Stanley  afterwards.     "  He  has  a  very  good 
eftate,  which  he  has  fo  much  delight  in  ma- 
naging, that  he  has  no  pleafure  in  any  thing 
elfe.     He  was  prevailed  on  by  his  father  to 
marry  his  prefent  wife,  for  no  other  reafon 
than  becaufc  her  eftate  joined  to  his,  and 
broke  in  a  little  on  the  wrondiffcmevl ;  but  it 
was  judged  that  both  being  united,  all  might 
be  brought  within  a  ring  fence.     This  was 
thought  a  reafon  fufficiently  powerful  for 
the  union  of  two  immortal  beings,  whofe 
happinefs  here  and  hereafter  might  be  im-: 
peded  or  promoted  by  it !  The  felicity  of 
the  connection  has  been  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  purity  of  the  motive." 

I  could  not  forbear  interrupting  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, by  obferving  that  nothing  had  furprifed 
or  hurt  me  more  in  the  little  obfervation  \ 
had  made  on  the  fubjecl  of  marriage,  than 
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the  frequent  indifference  of  parents  to  the 
moral,  and  efpecially  to  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  propofed  himfelf.  ( '  That 
family,  fortune,  and  connections  mould  have 
their  full  mare  in  the  bufinefs,  I  readily  ad- 
mit," added  I,  "  but  that  it  fhould  ever  form 
the  chief,  often  the  only  ground  of  accept- 
ance, has,  I  confefs,  lowered  mankind  in  my 
efleem  more  completely,  than  almofl  any 
other  inftance  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  world- 
linefs.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who  has 
not  been  carefully  educated,  mould  be  cap- 
tivated by  perfonal  advantages,  and  even 
infatuated  by  fplendour,  is  lefs  furprifing, 
than  that  parents,  who  having  themfelves 
experienced  the  infufficiency  of  riches  to 
happinefs — that  they  mould  be  eagerly  im- 
patient to  part  from  a  beloved  daughter, 
reared  with  fondnefs  at  leaft,  if  not  with 
wifdom,  to  a  man  of  whofe  principles  they 
have  any  doubt,  and  of  whofe  mind  they 
have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
underftand.  And  yet  what  propofal  almoft 
is  rejected  on  this  ground  ?"  Lucilla's  eyes 
at  this  moment  llione  with  fuch  expreflive 
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brightnefs,  that  I  exultingly  faid  to  myfelf, 
"  Lord  Staunton !  I  defy  thee !" 

*c  The  mifchief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of 
wide  extent,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  "  When 
girls  are  continually  hearing  what  an  advanr 
tag'eous,  what  a  defirable  marriage  fuch  a 
young  friend  has  made,  with  a  man  fo  rich, 
fo  fplendid,  fo  great ;  though  they  have  been 
accuflomed  to  hear  this  very  man  condem- 
ned for  his  profligacy  perhaps,  at  lead  they 
know  him  to  be  deftitute  of  piety — when 
they  hear  that  thefe  things  are  not  confidered 
as  any  great  objection  to  the  union,  what 
opinion  muil  thefe  girls  form,  not  only  of 
the  maxims  by  which  the  world  is  governed, 
but  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  thofe 
perfons  profefs  ? 

"  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  pafled 
through  the  ufual  eourfe  of  education,  but 
has  profited  fo  little  by  it,  that  though  he  has 
a  certain  natural  fhrewdnefs  in  his  under- 
(landing,  I  believe  he  has  fcarcely  read  a 
book  thefe  twenty  years,  except  Burn's  Juf- 
tice  and  '  The  Agricultural  Reports.'  Yet 
when  he  wants  to  make  a  figure,  he  now 
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and  then  lards  his  difcourfe  with  a  fcrap  of 
thread-bare  Latin  which  he  ufed  to  fleal  in 
his  fchool-boy  exercifes.  He  values  himfelf 
on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  deftitute  of  bene- 
volence. Thefe,  he  fays,  are  the  fum  and 
fubftance  of  religion  ;  and  though  I  combat 
this  miflaken  notion  as  often  as  he  puts  it  in 
my  power,  yet  I  muft  fay  that  fome  who 
make  more  profeilion  would  do  well  to  be 
as  careful  in  thefe  points.  He  often  con- 
trafts  himfelf  with  his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel, 
and  is  proud  of  mewing  how  much  better  a 
man  he  is  without  religion,  than  Ned  is  with 
all  his  pretenfions  to  it.  Jt  is  by  thus  com- 
paring ourfelves  with  worfe  men,  that  we 
grow  vain,  and  with  more  fortunate  men^ 
that  we  become  difcontented. 

"  All  the  concern  he  gives  himfelf  about 
his  wife  and  daughter  is,  that  they  mall  not 
run  him  in  debt ;  and  indeed  he  is  fo  libe- 
ral, that  he  does  not  drive  them  to  the  ne- 
ceffity.  In  every  thing  elfe,  they  follow 
their  own  devices.  They  teazed  him,  how- 
ever, to  let  them  fpend  two  or  three  winters 
in  town,  the  mother  hinting  that  it  would 
1 2  anfwer 
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auficcf.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  try  it  as  a 
fpeculation,  but  the  experiment  failed.  He 
now  infifts  that  they  mall  go  no  more  till 
the  times  mend,  to  any  of  the  advertifing 
places,  fuch  as  London,  Brighton  or  Bath  ; 
he"  fays,  that  attending  fo  many  fairs  and 
markets  is  very  expenfive,  efpecially  as  the 
girls  don't  go  off.  He  will  now  fee  what 
can  be  done  by  private  contract  at  home, 
without  the  coft  of  journies,  with  frefh  keep 
and  trimming,  and  docking  into  the  bargain. 
They  muft  now  take  their  chance  among 
country  dealers ;  and  provided  they  will 
give  him  a  fon-in-law,  whofe  eflate  is  free 
from  incumbrances,  who  pays  his  debts, 
Jives  within  his  income,  does  not  rack  his 
tenants,  never  drinks  claret,  hates  the 
French,  and  loves  field  fports,  he  will  alk 
no  more  queftions." 

I  could  not  but  obferve,  how  preferable 
the  father's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
to  that  of  the  reft  of  the  family*  "  I  had  im- 
agined," faid  I,  "  that  this  coarfe  character 
was  quite  out  of  print.  Though  it  is  reli- 
gioufly  bad,  and  of  courfe  morally  defective, 
13  yet 
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yet  it  is  fo  politically  valuable,  that  I  mould 
not  be  forry  to  fee  &  new  edition  of  thefe 
obfolete  fquires,  fomewhat  corrected,  and 
better  lettered." 

"  All  his  good  qualities,  faid  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, "  for  want  of  religion  have  a  flaw  in 
them.  His  good  nature  is  fo  little  directed 
by  judgment,  that  while  it  ferves  the  indivi- 
dual, it  injures  the  public.  As  a  brother 
magiftrate,  I  am  obliged  to  a&  in  almot 
conftant  oppofition  to  him,  and  his  indifcre- 
tions  do  more  mifchief  by  being  of  a  nature 
to  increafe  his  popularity.  He  is  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  occafional  intoxication  is  the 
beft  reward  for  habitual  induftry ;  and  in- 
fifls  that  it  a  good  old  Englifh  kindnefs,  to 
make  the  church  ringers  periodically  tipfey 
at  the  holidays,  though  their  families  flarve 
for  it  the  whole  week.  He  and  I  have  a 
regular  conteft  at  the  annual  village  fairs, 
becaufe  he  infifts  that  my  refufing  to  let 
them  begin  on  a  Sunday  is  abridging  their 
few  rights,  and  robbing  them  of  a  day  which 
they  might  add  to  their  pleafure,  without 
injury  to  their  profit.  He  allows  all  the 
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ftrolling  players,  mountebanks,  and  jugglers 
to  exhibit,  becaufe,  he  fays,  it  is  a  charity. 
His  charity  however  is  fo  fhort-fighted,  that 
he  does  not  fee,  that  while  thefe  vagabonds 
are  fupplying  the  wants  of  the  day,  their 
improvident  habits  fuffer  them  to  look  no 
farther.  That  his  own  workmen  are  fpend- 
ing  their  hard-earned  money  in  thefe  illegal 
diveriions,  while  the  expence  is  the  lead 
xnifchief  which  their  daughters  incur." 

Our  next  vifit  was  to  Mr.  Carl  ton,  whom 
1  had  found  in  one  or  two  previous  inter- 
views to  be  a  man  of  excellent  fenfe,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Sir  John  renewed  with 
pleafure  his  acquaintance  with  the  hufband, 
•while  Lady  Belfield  was  charmed  tabe  intro- 
duced to  the  wife,  with  whofe  character  me 
was  fo  enamoured,  and  whofe  gentle  man- 
ners were  calculated  to  confirm  the  affection 
which  her  little  hiflory  had  infpired. 
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